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Independence Day “Big Splash” of Wooden Ships That Will Help Win the War for Humanity and Justice [See Pages * 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But today the purchasing agents of the 
large railroads are recognizing the big 
value offered in the various woods when 
used for the purposes for which they are 
naturally adapted. Take for example: 


Douglas Fir 
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and Port Orford Cedar 


are extensively used in railroad work. The long length, strength 
and durability of Douglas lir timbers appeal to buyers of bridge 
stringers, caps, car sills, etc. It is also adaptable to finish, floor- 
ing, siding, dimension, doors, sash, columns, etc. It is susceptible 
to various stains and finishes. 


One purchasing agent contracted for 30 sets (114,000 ft. B.M.) of 
Port Orford Cedar switch ties to be delivered monthly. This 
proves that where wood comes in contact with soil or where a 
wood of compact fibre is necessary to insure long life, as in ties, 
crossing plank, etc., Port Orford Cedar offers you big value. 


You'll be interested in knowing the many other uses 
of these two woods. Let us tell you about them. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 
711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 
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Write for Prices 


D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Marufacturers’ Association 
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Food Administration Plans Will Force 
the Building of Granaries 


From a reliable source the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
learns that the United States Food Administration plans 
to empty all of the grain clevators of wheat, then to allow 
them to be filled and keep them full. The wheat that re- 
mains over is to be stored on the farms. Where there is 
not at present farm granary storage space the farmers 
will have to build wins, and where they are not financially 
able to ereet such buildings the Food Administration 
plans to extend financial aid. 

At first it is hard to realize the significance of this plan. 
How much wheat will remain on the farm it is impossible 
to estimate, but far more than half of the eron will re- 
main there for some time. Tt means the building of a 
vast number or grain bins—the building of them imme- 
diately, The wheat crop alone will probably be in the 
vicinity of 900,000,000 bushels: it may be more. Not a 
grain of wheat should be wasted, not a grain should be 
allowed to decay as the result of exposure to the elements, 
not a grain should be eaten hy rodents. Wow much waste 
will be prevented depends in a large degree upon how 
many and how soon grain bins are built. 

The duty of retail lumbermen is to see that the needed 
granaries are huilt. In most sections of the country house 
carpenters are idle. The farmers, however, are so busv 
that thev have no time to build granaries at present, but 
if the retail lumberman were to go among them and show 
Ddlans for the right kind of granary to be built by the 
idle carpenters he would be doing the farmers, the car- 
penters, himself and—best of all—the nation a: service, 

On pages 34 and 35 of this issue of the AMERICAN Limm- 
BFRMAN will be found an aceount of a tyne of portable 
Wheat hin designed by engineers of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the erection of a samvle bin by these 
eeineers and those of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
Cclation, The association offers to distribute booklets 


upon the subject to the farmers via the retailer. A bin 
of this type to hold 535 bushels of wheat calls vor 1,110 
feet of lumber. Figuring the lumber at $40 a thousand 
and the cost of nails, bolts and labor on a liberal basis 
would put the cost of this bin at $80. This is approxi- 
mately a cost of 15 cents a bushel. Actually the cost 
would not be 15 cents a bushel, for sueh » bin could be 
used over and over again, tho it would have to be roofed, 
which would add slightly to the cost. 

New two bushel cotton sacks are now quoted in Chicago 
at 50 cents apiece; second hand sacks at 40 cents. That 
is, the farmer would have to pay 25 cents a bushel for the 
sack alone if the wheat were not handled in bulk, but only 
15 cents a bushel would completely wipe out the cost of a 
good, substantial granary that could be used many times. 
To put it another way, a granary at the farm to hold 535 
bushels would cost $80; new sacks f. 0. b. Chieago would 
cost $134 for the same number of bushels, $107.20 if 
second hand sacks were to be used. And it is just about 
impossible to get sacks in many sections. 

Granaries should be built now. The farmers want them, 
the farmers need them. Carpenters need the job of build- 
ing them, It remains for the retail lumberman to bring 
all the interests together and see that the granaries are 
built. 





Lumbermen Ask Only Fair Treatment 
in Government Price Fixing 


The argument of southern pine lumbermen before the 
special subcommittee of the War Industries Board, in 
which they request certain modifications and inter 
pretations of the Government price fixing ofder apply 
ing to that wood, appears this week in our Washington 
correspondence; but being stated there in brief tele- 
graphic form perhaps may be presented more clearly and 
fully for the information of readers, 

It should be recalled that the price arrived at of $28 
is to a certain extent an arbitrary price. The Govern 
ment’s own cost findings as interpreted by the lumber 
men should have pointed to a price around $381, and 
even according to the pruning of the price fixing com 
mittee should have been $28.88 or some such figure 
instead of an even $28. This price is fixed at the begin 
ning of a 90-day period during which costs will continue 
to rise, and the price therefore lags behind the average 
cost of production for the period. 

On the other hand, price realization will tend to lag 
behind the fixed price for the period, because of the 
volume of orders for Government account at lower 
prices which were on the books of the sawmills at the 
beginning of the period, and which must be filled at 
the old price unless the present request of the lumber- 
men for allowance of the current price on these old 
unfilled orders is granted. Furthermore, it appears to 
be somewhat uncertain as to whether it is necessary 
for the mills to accept orders during the 90-day period 
in excess of their possible production within that period. 
In dealing with private buyers will the mill be per 
mitted to say ‘*We can not accept your order at cur 
rent price because we can not get it out within the 
current period’’? or will it be permitted to say ‘‘We 
accept your orders subject to current price if we find 
that we can make shipments within the present period. 
If, however, we can not do so your order will be sub 
ject to the price prevailing at the time that shipment 
can be made’?? 

furthermore, as to orders placed by the Government 
or thru the Government, is it going to be possible to 
load up the mills with orders placed during the three 
months but which will take the entire production of 
the mills for a much longer period? In other words, 
will the mills still be cutting on Government orders 
placed at $28, six months or a year from now, when 
the price fixed for such future period may be $30, or 
$32 or $35? The Government has an option on the 
entire product of the mills at the current 90-day price 
but is that option at that price limited to the current 
90-day production? 

The lumbermen have also requested that prices be 
readjusted oftener than every ninety days. If a price 
could be established that would prove a fair average 
for the entire 90-day period this probably would not 
be pressed, as for certaip reasons it is not desirable to 
have the price disturbed too often. 

Another question that might well be raised is as to 
whether if at the end of the 90-day period it is clearly 
seen that the price which has been in force was really 
too low as an average for the period the price fixing 
committee will take this into consideration in estab 
lishing the price for the succeeding period and thus 
give the lumber manufacturer some opportunity to 
recoup. It would seem that this is a factor that should 
be taken into consideration in readjusting the price ; 


which has run oyer the mill dam can not be recovered 


but the committee may take the position that the vere 


Wood Ships Make Big Splash on Fourth 
of July Drive on Kaiser 


The front page vf this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN depicts pictorially a few of the wooden 
ships that were sent into the water in the great Fourth 
of July drive on the Hun that was so successfully put 
over by the ship builders of America. The ship building 
program is going great and it is a souree of keen grati- 
fication that the lumber. industry is playing such an 


important part in making it a success. The echoes of 
the big splash as American ships were sent into 


the water on July 4 will reverberate around the world 
and bring fear to the heart of the kaiser, whose doom 
thus is sealed. 





ONE or the complaints of tie producers in the past has 
been that each railroad was a law unto itself in the mat- 
ter of tie purchasing speeifications, thus introducing a 
great deal of complication and confusion into the tie 
business. This, however, is a matter of the past, as the 
Government has now issued a standard set of specifica- 
tions that will cover the use of cross-ties of all kinds upon 
all of the railroads that are under Government operation. 
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Portable Machinery Becoming Greater 
Factor in Lumber Manufacture 


The portable sawmill as a factor in lumber manufacture 
is coming to the fore again. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has an inquiry asking about portable planing mills to be 
used in connection with the small sawmill so that lumber 
may be dressed at the mill and thus avoid the present 
difficulties of stopping lumber for dressing in transit. 
The editor of Building Age in relating some experiences 
of an observation trip says: 

‘<T recently traveled thru a section of New Jersey 
which has a number of small holdings of standing timber, 
a few acres here and there. I saw a small portable saw- 
mill working hard and investigated. A live wire lumber 
dealer owned it and was manufacturing his own mate- 
rial. The freight shortage was not bothering him.’’ 

He goes on to relate the case of another, western dealer 
in building materials who was establishing a local brick 
plant because of the difficulty of getting them delivered in. 





Further Light on Charge of 
Lumber Profiteering 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorially discussed last 
week the report of the Federal Trade Commission regard 
ing profiteering in which a charge had been made against 
manufacturers Of southern pine that their prices and 
profits for the year 1917 were excessive. It stated its 
belief that the conclusions of the commission were incon 
sistent with known facts and particularly with the findings 
of the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board, 

This conclusion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, arrived 
at without access to the cost figures of the manufacturers, 
is now amply supported by the statement from Charles 
8S. Keith which appears upon page 49 of this issue. Mr. 
Keith analyzes the figures of twenty companies for the 
year 1917. These twenty companies secured a return on 
their investment of 5 percent according to the basis of 
figuring given, and Mr. Keith says: ‘‘It can not be said 
that they are not representative, for they are more than 
representative.’’ The language used is somewhat unfor 
tunate, for the adjective is not one that admits of com 
parison, Either a thing is representative or it is not. 
What Mr. Keith obviously means, however, is that these 
twenty companies rank above the average of efficieney in 
the manufacture of southern pine rather than below and 
that as these twenty companies made only 5 percent obvi 
ously the true average for the. entire trade can not be 17 
percent as stated by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Keith then proceeds to make a further point that 
goes far in explaining this inconsistency, and it is a point 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not last week touch 
upon. It appears that the Federal Trade Commission 
in arriving at its figures took the cost of the raw mate- 
rial (the stumpage) at its original cost and not at its 
market value at the beginning of the period. In other 
words, the 17 percent which it says the manufacturers 
as manufacturers made during 1917 ineludes whatever 
percentage they had already made as timber owners in 
the market value of their timber prior to that time. 

In this attitude, of course, as Mr. Keith points out, the 
commission is directly in conflict with decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and lesser courts. 


Mr. Keith closes with the point whieh the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN also made last week, altho stated a little dif- 
ferently. The editorial pointed out that a profit of 17 
percent measured in terms of money would be a much 
less profit measured in terms of the commodities purchas- 
able with that money at present commodity values. Mr. 
Keith states the same thing in a slightly different way 
when he points out that the inerease in price of lumber 
between 1913 and 1917 has been 39 percent in terms of 
money but that there has been a decredse instead of an 
increase when measured in terms of its exchange value 
with the average staple commodities; and that this de- 
erease has amounted to 43.7 percent. 


To put the matter in another way, the price of lumber 
which the Federal Trade Commission states has been ex- 
cessive for the year 1917 has as a matter of fact en- 
tirely failed to keep pace with the advancing price of 
commodities in general. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes, however, further to 
emphasize a point touched upon last week. Our national 
Government has always strongly insisted on upholding 
the principle of competition as a regulator of price. Tt 
has wanted the law of supply and demand to have full 
play. Because of the operation of this law the price of 
lumber in years of light demand has not been remunera- 
tive. Now comes a condition of extraordinary demand 
and of lack of means of transportation. Under such con- 
ditions the natural law of competition brings about in- 
creased prices. When, therefore, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission blames the individual lumber manufacturer for 
the result of immutable economic laws it in effect savs 
to him that it is his duty to sell his product at a lower 
price than the buying public is willing to pay for it. 

If the conditions now existing are of such exceptional 
character that price regulation is necessary the Govern- 
ment should supply it—and already has supplied it. The 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, however, ap- 
pears to be an effort to blame the southern pine industry 


because it has not in the absence of Government action 
organized for its own self-regulation and self-restriction 
in this matter. From this point of view it would seem 
that the conclusions of the report are unjustified even if 
the facts were as stated; and in the light of Mr. Keith’s 
statement and of what other information is at hand the 
facts of the report appear to be very questionable. The 
Federal Trade Commission should either justify its report 
with definite basic information or should withdraw it. 





Unwarranted Opposition to National 
Trademark Plan 


The Trade Information Committee of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London has expressed itself in 
opposition to the proposed bill for the establishment of 
a national trademark to be used upon American goods 
under Government license. This bill already has been 
editorially discussed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
the announcement also has been made that it has been 
endorsed by the National Association of Manufacturers 
as well as that it has the sponsorship of the Bureau of 
oreign and Domestic Commerce. ; 

The statement issued in London states that opinions of 
the bill have been formed merely by reading of its text 
without any additional information. The criticism is that 
a national trademark used indiscriminately upon good 
and poor products alike would reflect diseredit upon the 
entire body of American manufacturers. The statement 
Says: 

‘Makers of unstandardized and dishonest goods would 
be especially eager to avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus presented to betray the confidence of foreign traders 
and consumers by the use of such common official trade 
mark, Such practice would inevitably result in under 
mining American trade prestige abroad to the serious 
disadvantage of legitimate export enterprise.’’ 

Explaining that the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London has a membership of over 600, it says on behalf 
of these members: 

‘Tt is the current, opinion of members that any com 
mon official mark is dangerous to export trade unless it 
is absolutely restricted to a standardized quality of 
yoods only. Such restriction is believed to be unpractical 
and impossible of efficient application. Further, goods 
selling to the general public in the British and other 
commercially developed European markets would in no 
way be benefited by a displayed mark of foreign origin.’’ 

This criticism is founded upon the assumption that 
proper regulation and restriction of the use of trademarks 
will not be undertaken or that such regulation is imprae 
ticable. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe that 
this is true. It would, of course, be undesirable to have 
this trademark used upon goods that are unsatisfactory 
for anv good reason, and rigid standards of quality 
should be preserved in those products licensed to use the 
mark. Such regulation, however, is not so difficult as to 
be impossible, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is in a general way well equipped and organ 
ized to exercise this supervisory power. 

Instead of promoting the distribution of off-grade 
yoods the effect of the trademark under proper super 
vision would be to lessen the volume of their exnort. Tn 
case of dissatisfaction with trademarked goods there is a 
tribunal to which complaint may be made: where under 
the present circumstances. if satisfactory adjustment ean 
not be made with’ the seller. what is the buyer in the 
foreion country to do about it? As soon as it is under- 
stood that trademarks stand to a material degree for 
qualitv in the product so branded the onportunity for 
the sale of non-trademarked goods will diminish and some 
manufaeturers will he eager to improve the quality of 
their product im order to be able to meet the license 
reanirement. 

Obviously the decision in London was without sufficient 
knowledge of the sponsorship and backing that the bill 
has reeeived in American manufacturing and commercial 
cireles. Tt is also quite possible that the American Cham 
her of Commerce in Tondon is not entirely .mmune to the 
influences of the great Enolish merchandising factors who 
have built up for themselves a business and reputation 
in the worldwide distribution of various American prod 
vets and who are interested in concealing as far as pos 
sible their sources of supply. 

There seems to be also a certain Janse of patriotism 
in the closing statement quoted that Unele Sam’s brand 
on American wares would he ‘fof no value’’ in British 
and other markets. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Pittsburgh correspondent 
sends in an interesting story about the denudation of that 
distrimt of walnut for shipment to Germany in the vears 
preceding the war. There is no partieular novelty in 
that. much walnut having been exported to Germany from 
other sections also—as witness the operations in walnut 
of a Cineinnati concern that was seized not long avo 
hv the eustodian of enemy proverty. The Smokv Citv 
storv. however, goes on with the interesting detail that 
the Pennsylvania walnut trees had a habit of dying 
mvsteriously shortly before the German buyers came 
around to make an offer for the timber, and it is now be- 
lieved that they had been injected with Teutonic dove of 
some sort. And it may be true—one ean believe almost 
anything of the Germans these days, ~ 








No Construction Material Is Relatively 
Cheaper Than Hardwood Flooring 


The retail lumberman in many sections of the country 
is up against an undoubtedly quiet, time as far as new 
building construction is concerned and this is a condition 
that must actually be faced. Some lumber retailers, of 
course, are fortunately situated in being in sections where 
war activities are being pushed and there is need for 
more houses for factory workmen. In time this condition 
may be more widely diffused as more and more of our 
industries are drawn into active Government work of one 
kind or another. At the present time, however, many re- 
tail lumbermen have to sweep pretty closely in order to 
pick up business. ; 

,Nevertheless in many yards while orders come in in 
small items they count up to a considerable extent in the 
course of the month and an analysis of the sales would 
show that they are very largely for repair and mainte- 
nance work and for the making of small improvements 
about existing dwellings. The building of sleeping porches 
(as one illustration) seems to have had a special impetus 
this year and some people give as their theory that the 
home folks realize that when the soldier boys come back 
they will have the fresh air habit and will not care to 
be cooped up as before in the stuffy bedroom. Indeed, 
the thought of the soldier boys and their open air life 
at the front probably has its influence even tho perhaps 
an unconscious one upon the people who remain at home 
and they are to that extent rectifying their own habits of 
living. 

The live retail lumberman will, of course, encourage 
the local carpenters in picking up all of this odd job work 
that is possible, and one of the items that can be well 
pushed at this time is hardwood flooring. Floors are 
subject to more direct wear than any other part of the 
house and there are many dwellings scattered over the 
land that were built in whole or in part without hard- 
wood floors in the first place, where the owner by a little 
salesmanship could be induced to make some investment in 
this direction at the present time. 

The present is also an excellent time to do this, because 
the present market prices on the leading kinds of hard- 
wood flooring are at a relatively low level compared with 
the rough lumber from which the product is manufactured. 
This depressed state of the market is, of course, due to 
the fact that the sale of hardwood flooring must depend 
to a very large extent upon building construction. The 
manufacturer of ordinary lumber, failing an outlet in 
new building construction, finds a hundred other uses for 
his product; but hardwood flooring is used for practically 
nothing else but floors. 

Of course there has been some necessary advanee in 
hardwood flooring prices, but not at all in proportion 
to the cost. Reeords of manufacturers who have kept 
carefully and accurately compiled cost sheets show that 
costs have advanced practically 100 percent, and this with- 
out taking into consideration the inereased overhead, for 
the volume of production now is only about 60 pereent 
of normal. The rough lumber from which flooring is 
manufactured is in such active demand for many other 
purposes that it has advanced in price more than has 
flooring. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is speaking by the book 
in discussing this subject inasmuch as it has before it 
a considerable amount of statistical information derived 
from correspondence with various manufacturers. One 
Michigan manufacturer of maple flooring said that a 
year ago he was buying No. 1 and No. 2 common maple 
delivered at factory point for $28 and $22. he prices 
today are $35 and $30. The cost of production has within 
the year advanced 80 pereent. It would require an ad- 
vanee of $16 in maple flooring to take care of the in- 
creased costs. The actual advance in price has been about 
$9 in clear 34 inch by 2. 

The only salvation of most of the flooring manufae- 
turers at the present time is that they have lumber con- 
tracts at somewhat lower than current ruling prices. 

Letters from other Michigan manufacturers corroborate 
these figures, altho indicating that they are not getting 
more than six or. eight dollars average advance over the 
prices of a year:ago on clears, 

Much the same situation exists in oak flooring. An 
Arkansas manufacturer states that the price of lumber 
f. o. b. mill has advanced 65 percent during the last 
year, 25 pereent of this advance being in the last six 
months. Supplies have advanced 35 pereent during the 
year, of which 15 percent has been in the last six months. 
Labor now costs about 50 percent more than formerly 
heeause of Government competition. One manufacturer 
also strongly makes the point that while labor costs more 
the efficiency has decreased in proportion to the unit time 
advance, 

Tt is obvious in the figures on hand that hardwood 
flooring is a good buy at the present time and the retail 
lumberman who will push this produet for improvement 
work will he able thereby to pick up some nice addi 
tional trade at a time when new construction is very 
quiet. He should remember also that we will again need 
hardwood flooring when the war is ended and that. if 
would be unfortunate if the productive capacity of the 
nation in this item were decreased if some of these manu- 
facturers who find it diffieult to get orders even at present 
low prices should turn their plants and equipment to other 
products. Certainly nothing else that goes into making 
or improving of a dwelling at the present time is rela- 
tively cheaper than is hardwood flooring. 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS PLAN FOR MOTION PICTURE HOUSE 

Have you any plans of motion picture and vaudeville 
theaters? We have a prospect who wants something with a 
40-foot front of brick and side walls of cement blocks and 
one story high, to have a sloping floor, orchestra pit and to 
seat not less than 300 people, and the length of building to 
be determined by capacity, same to cost about $3,000 com- 
plete. If you can do anything for us in this matter we will 
more than appreciate it.—INQuIRy No. 96. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no stock plans of 
this sort and does not know of any. Buildings of such 
classes are usually erected upon special plans drawn indi- 
vidually to suit the requirements by a licensed architect, 
and this is probably the most satisfactory method in the 
ease of buildings for such specialized use. It may be, 
however, that some readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
may be in touch with plans that might be adapted to the 
purpose and the inquiry is therefore published.—Eprror. | 





ADDING A PLANER TO A PORTABLE SAWMILL 


Kindly advise whether you know of anyone who manufac- 
tures a portable planing machine. 

It occurs to us that a machine of this kind, if it could be 
made light enough to be moved from place to place the same 
as a portable sawmill, would be a profitable asset to portable 
mills, which, of course, are very numerous thruout the coun- 
try. This would especially be true since the railroads are 
putting in at various points a very heavy transit charge for 
stopping lumber in transit to be dressed, and the expense of 
having the dressing done in transit places such a heavy bur- 
den on the small mill that it is getting to be almost prohibi- 
tive. A machine that would weigh not to exceed three thou- 
sand pounds could be gotten out in shape to move from place 
to place without much expense and would be very popular 
among the smaller mills.—-INQuiry No. 115, 

[The above comes from a southern pine manufacturer. 
A portable electric power bench buzz planer weighing 
only about fifty pounds is very popular among carpen- 
ters, but what this inquirer wants is something between 
this pocket affair and the standard planing mill machine. 
Under the circumstances which he relates there are un- 
doubtedly many portable mill operators who would wel- 
come an equipment of this sort. 

The chief diflienity would be over the matter of proper 
foundatior <A planer to do good work without vibration 
should be set trne and solid and for portable use it would 
probably be necessary to make the frame somewhat heav- 
ier and more rigid to take care of this. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall any equip- 
ment especially adapted for portable use, altho there mity 
be some such product already on the market.—Eprvor. | 


HARVARD SYSTEMS IN HARDWARE TRADE 

We announce the launching of our study of operating costs 
in the retail hardware trade. This study will be conducted 
in the same way as our shoe and grocery studies, in which 
retailers in these trades have shown great interest. 

The purposes of this work are to find out just what are the 
standard costs of doing business in retail hardware stores ; to 
obtain accurate figures on stock-turn; and to determine the 
most eflicient methods of management. This will provide a 
guide to indicate to each retailer who coéperates where he 
can save money. Such standards have been determined for 
the other trades. They have resulted in special savings to 
many shoe retailers and grocers, 

A standard accounting system for hardware retailers has 
been worked out with the assistance of the trade. It shows 
the retailer just what to do with each item of income and 
expense. The asset and liability accounts are explained and 
illustrations are given showing the opening and closing of 
ledger accounts. Simple monthly and yearly record sheets, 
reproduced in the accounting system, have been drawn up for 
retailers who do not care to keep double entry books. Full 


sized record sheets are kept in stock at the bureau and sold 
at cost to retailers who wish to use them. A nominal charge 
of 50 cents per copy is made for the accounting system to 
eover cost of printing and mailing. 

The bureau has prepared this system as a basis for collect 
ing figures from hardware retailers all over the country. It 
is carrying on this work in order to obtain impartial, scien 
tific information on general business methods and problems. 
It relies upon the same ready and widespread coiperation 
from the hardware trade which has been generously given in 
the other lines of business studied. 

To the retailer the greatest service of the bureau is in col- 
lecting figures and preparing simple summaries of costs. These 
summaries show the retailer just what the average figure is 
for each item of expense., All that the retailer has to do is 
to send his expense statement to the bureau, where it is kept 
strictly confidential. Here his figures are adjusted to the 
uniform system and every item is carefully checked. The co- 
operator is then informed as to how his figures compare with 
the average figures for other stores. The bureau has had 
seven years’ experience in doing this sort of thing. This 
makes it possible for it to render a service which its co- 
operators highly appreciate. ‘They find that there is a real 
advantage in being able to have their statements checked 
every year by the bureau’s experts. Several hundred in the 
various trades have been sending in their statements year 
by year for just this purpose. 

For this service by the bureau there is, of course, no charge. 
The only expense is the nominal charge for the accounting 
system and the record sheets, if they are used. Now is the 
time when every hardware retailer will be particularly in 
terested in securing a statement covering this period of rapidly 
changing prices and costs which will enable him to compare 
his expenses with those of other stores.—Mary KE. Osaoop, 
Secretary, Harvard Bureau of Business Research, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

| This announcement will be of interest to many retail 
lumbermen who also deal in hardware as an allied line. 
The Harvard System of Accounts has been diseussed 
several times in’ these columns. Its classification of ex- 
pense is scientific and yet simple and easily followed. 

The great value of the system, however, is not merely 
that it assures that the individual accounting is placed 
upon the proper basis. The hardware retailer who adopts 
this system becomes a part of a coéperative effort in 
which his costs of business contributed to the bureau 
are collated and compiled with the costs of other retailers 
kept upon the same basis and are reported back to him 
in general analysis so that he knows how his cost com 
pares with the average and with the selected most efficient 
firms operating under conditions similar to his own. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a copy of 
the booklet referred to describing the system for hard- 
ware, and ean recommend it to anyone who deals in hard 
ware as being well worth the 50 cents which it costs. It 
is to be hoped that in time this system will be extended 
to retailing of lumber, an industrial field that has been 
under consideration for some time by the bureau; and it 
is probable that the retailing of lumber will be one of 
the next studies to be added in the extension of this very 
helpful research aetivity.—Hprror. | 


GUM SPOOL ROLLERS WANTED 

Can you tell us where we can purchase a supply of gum 
spool rollers %—INQquiny No. 71. 

|The above inquiry comes from a commercial service 
bureau on behalf of one of its clients and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is unable to learn from it just what ‘‘ spool 
rollers’’ are or what their pattern or dimensions. It is 
probably a turnery job of somewhat easy requirement and 
details ean be secured from the address which the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to supply upon request. 

leprror. | 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR A WAR INDUSTRY 


In a certain thriving Illinois town of about 5,000 popula- 
tion there is a well equipped woodworking plant which was 
originally built and equipped for the manufacture of kitchen 
cabinets, but is not now in use. The woodworking machinery 
is equipped with motor drives and the local power company 
makes attractive power rates for current. The building is 
50x120, two stories, wood, on solid cement foundation and 
has good shipping connections with two railroads. There is a 
first class dry kiln connected with the plant and there is an 
excellent supply of labor at the present time. 

It seems to the inquirer that there should be some industry 
in war activities for which an existing equipment of this sort 
could be effectively utilized. The use of the property can be 
obtained upon either purchase or lease on favorable terms.— 
Inquiry No, 55. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad to give any 
publicity to the above facts that will lead to the utiliza- 
tion of such a plant for supplying any Government needs; 
and the helpful codperation of our readers is also invoked. 

EDITOR. | 





ENGINEERS WANT READING MATTER 

If you ever see anything that would interest the boys of the 
outfit or myself send it if you can, Play that stunt up about 
all the yards forwarding their papers to some one they know 
in the Army. One lad from Michigan gets all the copies of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from his old firm and they are well 
read before being worn out,—INQUIRY No. S22. 

|The above comes from a lumberman serving with the 
10th Engineers in France. The suggestion is one well 
worth passing along to our readers; a friend has already 
subseribed for a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
be sent to this particular inquirer. 

Upon the announcement that subscribers to periodicals 
could send them to soldiers at the front by placing a one 
cent stamp upon the cover and mailing them without 
address the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN placed the required 
notice upon its title page. Later the announcement was 
made that the Government could not transport this mat- 
ter and that papers forwarded in this way were given to 
enlisted ‘men who had not yet gone across. It is too bad 
that the Government can not find space somehow to get 
such reading matter over the water, but it is still pos- 
sible to subscribe for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other 
periodicals to be addressed specifically to some individual 
in the American Expeditionary Forces. It seems neces- 
sary to do this in order that they may be adequately 
supplied.—Epiror. | 





WOODEN DRILL GUNS WANTED 

In your issue of May 25 last there appeared an article in 
regard to the manufacture of wooden guns. We desire to get 
in touch with such manufacturers and would thank you to 
furnish us with the names and addresses, If you can furnish 
this information we would appreciate your doing so,—In- 
quirny No, 104. 

[The article in question referred to the Lakeside Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., 6451 Ridge Boulevard, Chicago. 
Undoubtedly there are a number of other manufacturers 
of dummy guns for drill purposes at the present time, 
but their addresses do not appear in current commercial 
directories, as this particular industry has only recently 
come into active existence, Perhaps some of our readers 
know of other addresses in this particular field.—Eprronr. | 





REGARDING HANDLE MANUFACTURING 

Having some thirty thousand acres, more or less, of timber, 
among it some hickory, we wish to investigate the manufac 
turing of ax and pick handles. To this end will you please 
put us in communication with companies manufacturing the 
proper machinery for a medium output capacity? 

Further, it is possible that you have available some infor- 
mation regarding a ten years’ average selling price of ax and 
pick handles, as well as a five to ten years’ average cost of 
manufacturing, production and consumption, and the princi- 
pal centers of sale. Will appreciate such information as you 
may have which will enable us to consider the matter.— 
Inquiry No. 58, 

| This inquiry comes from Tennessee, ‘The addresses of 
manufacturers in this line have been supplied, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any available 
statistical information on handle manufacture, of. the 
sort asked for.—Ep1Tor. | 


SOUTHERN PINE SILO STOCK STILL WANTED 

Just what has developed from 
southern pine silo stave stock? We are continuing to receive 
inquiries from dealers who are very much handicapped on 
necount of their inability to secure yellow pine staves 

We trust that with your continued coiperation we may 
be able to finally secure a mill that can furnish this class of 
material.—-INquiny No, 57. 


your inquiry relative to 


{A month ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inserted an 
inquiry for the above correspondent asking for offers of 
silo stock in southern pine. Since that time an embargo 
has been declared on fir silo staves, which embargo it is 
now announced has been. greatly modified, altho the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not yet in possession of the 
details. However, it is apparent from the above that 
silo staves of southern pine are urgently needed in order 
to carry out the recommendations of the national Govern- 
ment that farmers should build and use silos. Incident- 
ally, a very attractive price is obtainable for this mate- 
rial, and it is not necessary to hunt for orders; the mar- 
ket is ready and waiting and the prospective customers 
are also retail lumber yard dealers who are prospective 
customers for other products of the southern mills. 

A single reply was received from a southern pine manu- 
facturer in response to the previous query. Is that the 
best that can be done by the great southern pine industry 
to meet this patriotic need ?—EbirTor. ] 


> OPAPP" 


IN A report ,ust issued by the Department of Commerce, 
it is shown that for the ten months ending with April the 
value of the exports of wood and manufactures of wood 
was $64,407,425 as compared with $50,571,925 for the cor 
responding period of 1917 and $49,814,823 for 1916. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Aside from war activities the element of greatest 
importance is the crops. Taking the country as a whole 
the crop situation is excellent. There are spots, of 
course, where damage from wind or drouth or other 
causes has been sustained. The wheat crop, for example, 
according to present estimotes, will be in the vicinity 
of 900,000,000 bushels. This is between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 bushels less than the previous estimate and 
adds emphasis to the need of conserving the crops by 
building granaries ete. Business mortality continues 
at a very low ebb and prices generally are very strong. 
Where businesses have been compelled by war neces- 
sities to curtail in the volume of sales the lack in 
profit is made up by increased percentage of profit 
upon the volume of goods sold, Shortage of labor 
generally is becoming greater, particularly common 
labor and skilled mechanics. Among 
tendency toward conservatism in making purchases is 
shown, in others extravagance is displayed. Probably 
one class just about evens up the other. In those who 
are fighting for the right of free homes there is a 
growing love for a home, an increasing desire to own 
a home. The result of this may not be apparent at 
once, but after the war it is certain to be shown in 
an inerease in the number of home owners, in com- 
munity development and similar undertakings, 


some classes a 


% * cf 

To judge from the volume of sales the southern pine 
market is quiet. This condition is not surprising; 
indeed, it is to be expected because of the general lack 
of full understanding of the exact 
application of the maximum Govern- 
ment prices. To judge from tele- 
graphic advices from Washington the 
attitude of Government officials is changing and the 
manufacturers of southern pine can well expect that a 
number of their claims will be granted. The manu 
facturers, on their part, have withdrawn the statement 
that they did not agree to the $28 base and it is under 
stood that another hearing will be held shortly to 
consider prices. Of most importance in the new pro- 
posals is that to the effect that where large orders are 
placed shipments shall be invoiced at current prices, 
That is, if the Government or any other buyer were 
to place an order that could not be shipped for three 
months the shipment would take the price prevailing 
at the date of shipment and not at the date of purchase. 
Another factor that has helped to make the week quiet 
is that it is the Fourth of July season, a time when 
buying is always slack, Actually some manufacturers 
have been offering lumber at the Government maximum 
list, while others are quoting on private lists. Transit 
cars are rather numerous in some markets, but prices 
are generally those of the Government maximum list. 
The mills have a great deal of trouble in securing labor, 
and naturally production suffers. More and more ship- 
pers are complaining of the increasing difliculty of 
obtaining ears and this has had considerable effeet in 
slowing up deliveries. Laborers can now come in from 
Mexico under certain conditions and a number of the 
mills are employing labor of this class. It is very 
unsatisfactory, however. For the week ended July 5 
a group of 127 mills booked orders for 51,889,734 feet, 
made shipments of 59,554,755 feet, and produced 63, 
367,116 feet. Normal production is estimated at 84,100, 
000 feet. In considering these figures it ‘nust be 
remembered that this was Fourth of July week. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 





* * * 


The pulse of the hardwood market indicates that the 
trade is in a remarkably healthy condition. Due to 
uncertainty as to the fixing of maximum prices by the 
Government and the natural lull in 
buying that occurs at this season 
there are some slight irregularities 
in the market, but, on the whole, the tendency of prices 
is upward when changes are noted. The fact is that 
so large a part of the hardwood lumber manufactured 
is being taken either directly or indirectly for Govern- 
ment purposes that a lull in the market is impossible. 
The vehicle manufacturers say that they are getting all 
of the lumber needed, but because of the constantly 
expanding size of the army there will be a continual 
demand for this class of lumber. The fact is that the 
large vehicle and farm machinery manufacturers are 
now preparing themselves to fill the after war demands 
of Europe and are not averse to contracting for lumber 
for this purpose. The demand for hardwoods for vehicle 
construction will continue for years. A great deal of 
low grade stock is now required for the building of 
grain doors; in fact, the demand is unusually keen, In 
the North a survey is under way to determine how easily 
birch in quantity ean be obtained for the manufacture 
of gun stocks. It seems certain that a large quantity 
will be needed before long to supplement the supplies 
of black walnut. Birch is also being tried out for the 
construction of airplane propellor blades and may be 
required for this purpose in large quantities before long. 
The understanding is that the British Government has 
placed a large order in this country for airplane pro- 
pellors made of birch. Both North and South many expe- 
dients are being tried to improve the supply of labor, One 
plan that is said to work with considerable svecess in 
the South is to give a bonus for working for a week with- 
out laying off. How long the plan will remain effective 
is doubtful. The car situation is good and fewer re- 
strictions are placed on shipments by embargoes. More 
lumber moves into the East, where it is very much 
needed. With the stimulation of war manufacturing 
activities in the middle West there will undoubtedly 
be an increase in the demand for hardwood lumber near 
the points of manufacture and consequently it will be 
somewhat easier to make shipments. , 

» * * 


A period of adjustment to the fixing of maximum 
prices by the Government is observable in the trade 


HARDWOODS 


in North Carolina pine. The scope of application of 
the new order is such that consider- 


NORTH able study is necessary by both buyer 
CAROLINA and seller before it is thoroly under- 
PINE stood. The amount of business trans- 


acted in rough lumber is small at 
present and while some manufacturers would undoubt- 
edly like to book more orders for some grades the 
condition generally is that the mills are oversold. Ship- 
ment by rail continues a most difficult task and com- 
paratively little lumber gets thru the Virginia gate- 
ways upon permits. Reports from nineteen of the 
larger mills indicate that they are oversold about 
29,000,000 feet on low grade rough stock, that they are 
oversold about 4,000,000 feet on dressed lumber, but 
that there is a surplus of some of the higher grades of 
rough stock. The movement of lumber north by vessel 
continues large, but to judge from reports of shippers 
and buyers the volume of stock is not in excess of the 
demand, There is a tendency toward uniform prices; 
some sales are made under the Government list, but 
there is a growing inclination to ask the prices set as a 
maximum by the Government. 

* % * 

Demand for white pine is fully equal to the supply 
available. It is true that the demand from the retail 
trade is not at a normal level for this season, but the 

industrial demand is very heavy. In 
WHITE the Kast stocks of white pine are 
PINE much redueed and all that reaches 

the market sells readily. Prices are 
discussed with far less frequency than delivery. The 
stocks of the lower grades at the mills are very low. 
All manufacturers have on hand a good volume of 
back orders and are making all possible efforts to get 
shipments on the way before the car shortage shuts 
down. Lack of labor delays operations to a consider- 
able extent in the North. In Canada the manufae- 
turers are well supplied with orders and find the de- 
mand from the United States very good. Canadian 
demand is also no small factor. For example, during 
the last month about 25,000,000 feet was required for 
the manufacture of shell boxes and another large or- 
der is in sight. The labor situation in Canada is bet- 
ter than it was last year, tho this not to be taken as 
an indication that manufacturers or loggers can secure 
all of the men needed, for that is not the case. White 
pine prices are very firm. 

4 7 * 


The demand for spruce lumber in the East continues 
to absorb all of the stock that is offered. Canadian 
shippers also find a ready market in the United States 
for all of the stock that can be 
shipped into this country. The War 
Trade Board has issued a ruling that 
all imports from Canada will have to be made under 
license, but as this measure is not aimed at anything 
except preventing the shipment thru Canada of goods 
that are prohibited as direct imports it is probable 
that shippers of lumber will not be restrieted. On the 
Pacific coast the production of spruee is to be speeded 
up amazingly, while from Washington comes the an- 
nouncement that a movement is on foot to codrdinate 
all Government purchasing of lumber. Included in the 
coordination plan is a scheme to help solve the problem 
of the disposal of the side cut of spruce, At present 
there is a great demand for grain doors. They are be- 
ing manufactured in the middle West and shipped to 
the West. There is no reason why much spruce could 
not be made up into grain doors on the Coast and 
shipped to the grain growing sections. It would help 
considerably to solve the side-eut problem. Prices 
remain firm. 


SPRUCE 
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The seasonal slackening up in the demand for north- 
ern hemlock from the normal trade is more than made 
up for by the steady call for this wood from eastern 
buyers. Transactions are not on a 
very large basis, largely because the 
lumber is practically all sold. Then, 
too, manufacturers are getting a real taste of the labor 
shortage and it makes them very hesitant about tak- 
ing orders for stock that can not be shipped for 
some time. For example, an order might be booked 
now at a very attractive price, but if this order could 
not be shipped for four months the price might be 
decidedly unattractive at that time. Grain door boards 
are in much demand and the call for box stock con- 
tinues brisk. From indications it seems that the Gov- 
ernment may take a good deal of hemlock from the 
Pacifie coast for cantonment and similar work, tho 
nothing definite as to the amount has been announced 
as yet. Prices are quite firm. No announcement has 
vet been made as to when the Government will con- 
sider the fixing of a maximum price list. 

m * * 


HEMLOCK 


The demand for eypress from industrial users con- 
tinues unabated. This is natural, for practically all of 
the users are working on Government contracts and 

so there is no reason for the demand 
CYPRESS to slacken up. The Government is 
buying a considerable quantity of 
upper grade stock and manufacturers are devoting 
a good deal of time to the filling of such orders. The 
car situation is spotty and complaints of lack of cars 
are rather common. Low grade stocks at the mills 
are badly broken and considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced in filling orders for broken ears. This causes 
many sellers to study mixed car orders carefully be- 
fore accepting them. The mills, of course, are hit by 
the labor shortage and the mounting cost of manufac- 
ture. Sellers have serene confidence in the future 
and the market is quite steady. 
* * * 


More attention is being given to the production of 


western pines now than anything else. In California 
and southern Oregon the mills all cut as near capacity 
as the supply of labor will allow 
and it now looks as tho the cut of 
1917 will be equaled if not exceeded. 
This means that later in the year 
there will be a considerable amount of lumber for 
eastern shipment, tho the delivery will depend upon 
how adequate the transportation facilities remain. In 
the Inland Empire forest fires are very bad and as the 
season is unusually dry logging and even lumber man- 
ufacturing operations are interfered with to a consid- 
erable extent. The mills find no difficulty in selling 
all of the stock they have to offer, with the possible 
exception of a little F&L dimension. For the week 
ended June 29 a group of thirty-three Inland Empire 
mills booked orders for 18,300,000 feet, shipped 22,- 
825,819 feet and produced 22,717,105 feet. Normal 
production is estimated at 24,500,000 feet. Prices, ad- 
vaneed to cover the inerease in freight rates, remain 
firm. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


*% % * 


The demand for Douglas fir continues excellent and 
prices exhibit an upward tendency, tho they remain 
slightly below the Government maximum list, with the 

exception of large timbers and some 


DOUGLAS grades of clear stock. The Fir Pro- 
FIR duction Board is going to direct the 


sawing of all logs that can produce 
airplane stock. This means not only that every piece 
of airplane fir possible must be secured but that clear 
stock for the commercial trade is going to be mighty 
searce. The July 4 shutdown was of the shortest dura- 
tion in the history of the Pacific coast lumber industry; 
in facet, a number of mills even ran on the Fourth. 
While purchases from the retail trade are not very 
heavy the Government is placing orders for a lot of 
stock and the demand from retail sources shows some 
inclination to increase. This is particularly noticeable 
in the middle West. Forest fires cause considerable 
trouble and, unfortunately, some curtailment in the 
production of logs and lumber. For the week ended 
June 29 a group of 124 mills report actual production 
of 74,100,811 feet, as compared with normal produe- 
tion of 76,834,000 feet. Orders booked were below 
actual production 14,445,787 feet, while shipments were 
less than actual production 2,354,010 feet. In fact, there 
are signs of a tightening up in the car situation on the 
Coast. Shipments were above orders 12,091,777 feet, 
but rail orders were below rail shipments 16,800,000 feet. 
The mills have on hand a balance of 9,311 cars un- 
shipped and with the Government orders that are now 
being placed the mills do not have to worry about 
orders. 

* % * 

The red cedar shingle market was quiet this week. 
Purchasers stocked up well before the increase in 
freight rates went into effect and naturally are not 

buying heavily at present. Most of 
SHINGLES, the transit cars have been sold and 
LATH as few new ones are coming thru the 
market is fairly steady, tho quiet. 
In fact, the car shortage is beginning to make itself 
felt at the shingle mills. In order to prevent the accu- 
mulation of stock a number of the mills closed down 
for the entire week of the Fourth and a number may 
remain closed for some time longer. The Government 
has placed some orders with manufacturers and as 
cantonments are to be made practically permanent a 
considerable number of shingles may be used for roofing. 
In contrast to the red cedar shingle demand that for 
cypress shingles is active. The supply is small at mill 
points; so small, in fact, that some stock is shipped 
green at the buyer’s request. White cedar shingles are 
in fair demand. That is, the market, while not very 
brisk, is firm. Lath generally are sold with ease and 
command good prices, 

% * 

The harvesting of the winter wheat crop is well along 
and in normal years the movement from the elevators 
to the flour mills would be starting in considerable 


volume. Congress, however, insists 
CURRENT upon tinkering with the price of 
MARKET wheat, and while it is predicted that 
FACTORS President Wilson will veto the bill 


increasing the price to $2.40 a bushel 
it is only natural that the farmer should hold his wheat 
until the price question is settled. It is true that the 
Food Administration can, if necessary, step in and have 
the grain shipped, but such action would probably not 
be tolerated nor attempted until the price question is 
settled. This means that the shutting down of the real 
car shortage will be curtailed for a time, but that it 
will be even worse when it does shut down. On the 
other hand, if the farmers insist upon holding wheat on 
the farms additional storage facilities will have to be 
provided. The Government, at last, is getting around 
to placing more orders in the middle West. Railroad 
congestion in the East makes this imperative. While 
it will mean additional prosperity for the middle West 
it may bring on railroad congestion so that this winter 
an even greater area of the country will be shut off by 
embargoes. On the other hand, many new plants will 
have to be built—some are now in course of erection 
and houses will have to be provided for the workers. 
Plans are under way in Washington to coérdinate the 
purchase of lumber by the different departments. This 
means that the standardization of grades for certain 
purposes is likely to be attempted. It will behoove 
lumbermen manufacturing any certain species of lumber 
to see that their product is given proper consideration. 
Just to illustrate the point: The Navy is going greatly 
to enlarge the station at Great Lakes, Ill., and is per 
fectly willing to buy hemlock from the Wisconsin manu- 
facturers—graded under the hemlock grading rules o! 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Taking the country as a whole and disregarding local 
and spotted developments growing out of influences re- 
stricting nonessential industries, the traditional business 
barometers indicate a highly prosperous business condi- 
tion. Nevertheless it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the distinction between volume and value of transac- 
tions grows more discernible, and that the lines are also 
being drawn more closely between production essential in 
var times and the so-called nonessential manufacture. 
One of the most difficult problems confronting the busi- 
ness man, who is not actively engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions or in producing food products, is to deter- 
mine what is and what is not essential production, in the 
sense that is applied to war time. 

The natural definition would be that a product is essen- 
tial when it is needed in waging war, or in sustaining the 
people during the period of war. All will agree that idle- 
ness is nonessential; in fact, it is an actual menace in war 
times, for it not only embraces waste but it contributes to 
dissatisfaction and places a burden of sustenance on the 
country that should not exist when the resources should be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent, as is needed in a 
war to the extent now being waged in Europe. In draw- 
ing the line between essential and nonessential industries, 
therefore, great care is necessary that a curtailment of 
production does not result in plant and individual idle- 
ness, for such contributes to unnecessary waste. 

There is a considerable amount of this class of idleness 
at the present moment, due to a lack of proper coérdina- 
tion and codperation between industries and the Govern- 
ment. Many woodworking plants and plants in other lines 
of production, thru developments which possibly could not 
have been avoided, have been forced to slow down if not 
actually close, thus disorganizing their forees and redue- 
ing the productive capacity of the country. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in view of the fact that practically all of 
the energy and plant capacity of the country are needed 
to support the Government in this war, that attention be 
given to the conversion of these idle plants into production 
that can be utilized for war. 

A year ago, when so much emphasis was laid on the 
necessity of curtailing the things we do not need in order 
to increase the production of the things that are impera- 
tive, attention was called in these columns to the danger 
of a misinterpretation of these statements. The people 
were warned that what was needed was a shifting from the 
less essential to the more essential industries, letting the 
natural developments attendant upon that shifting pro- 
cess bring about the curtailment of luxuries and other 
things that we really do not need under the conditions. 
This would have meant a shifting of plant capacity from 
a more or less nonessential industry to a production imper- 
ative to war times without any perceptible idleness or dis- 
organization of working forces. Necessarily the war in 
dustries, being under greater pressure and affording the 
more profitable return, would pay the higher wages and 
thus cause some disarrangement in the labor world, but 
this could not be helped. The throwing of working forces 
into idleness or forcing them to shift about thru the clos 

‘ing down or curtailment of plant operation is a serious 
development under present conditions, as it curtails in- 
come, reduces the ability to purchase Government secur- 
ities and support the loans and restricts buying power 
generally among that class of workmen and those depen- 
dent upon them without contributing any corresponding 
beneficial result. : 

The entire plant capacity of this country is needed to 
sare for the needs of the Government and people and the 
Allies in this war. ‘The construction of new plants to 
make up the deficiency is apt to result in an unnecessary 
burden on business during or after the war. If it were 
possible to utilize the full plant capacity of the country 
and thus reduce the amount of special plant capacity con- 
structed for war purposes the readjustment following the 
war would be less disastrous than otherwise, and at the 
same time the overhead charges that someone must pay 
would be held down, 

Fortunately the War Industries Board and Government 
officials appreciate this situation and are discouraging, 
wherever possible, the construction of new plant capacity, 
much of which would be of little use when peace is re 
stored because of its temporary character. Another rea- 
son for this of course is the effort to conserve the capital 
supplies of the country as far as possible for the Govern- 
ment’s needs in the way of general war financing. The 
building of a faetory ties up just that amount of credit in 
the form of fixed capital, whereas the utilization of capital 
already existing in fixed form with the application of the 
necessary credit is made to produce if coordinated and 
fitted in to war productive purposes. 

_ There is considerable misapprehension regarding many 

Industries that are classed as nonessential. An instance of 

this is the automobile industry. The manufacture of 

pleasure cars has long been looked upun in this country 
4s a luxury and to a considerable extent it has been a lux- 
ury, but John N. Willys points out that the automobile is 

More than a mere luxury; it is a utility, and in these days, 

with restricted railroad transportation facilities, the au- 
tomobile is playing a greater part in our transportation 
scheme than most people appreciate. Mr. Willys points 
out that twenty-five million, or one-fourth of the people of 

the country, could be transported one hundred miles in a 

Single day on a single filling of gasoline by the five mil- 

lion motor vehicles in use. ; 

: The automobile has contributed to the equalization of 

ra by bringing the farmer, remote from town, 

— te market thru the reduction of time and horse 

ae. 1as reduced the amount of time consumed in the 

conduct ane ea general business, and has facilitated the 
eonel . usiness in Many ways, 80 that it is not safe to 
clude that, because there is an element of the com- 


mupi ; Aideike 4 

pet that maintain and use an automobile as a mere 
asure cur, the industry is entirely nonessential. The 

Testriction 


on pleasure car output will slowly eliminate 





this feature, leaving a part of the capacity of the factory 
for the production essential in war times. Mr. Willys 
points out that the investigation recently made, when 
charted, indicates that 90 percent of automobiles in use 
is for business purposes. Of the population of the coun- 
try 32.2 percent is classed as farmers, and this element 
bought 53.1 percent of the automobile output last year. 
The automobile has lightened the labor and changed the 
entire plane of living and doing business on the farm. 
It requires five acres of ground to support a horse, Mr. 
Willys figures, and if each automobile on a farm replaces 
a horse this releases more than ten million acres of land. 

It is well to bear in mind that one of the essentials in 
war times is money or credit. It is necessary that these 
be created and utilized in accordance with a codperative 
plan to make the individual wealth and credif of the coun- 
try work for the benefit of the nation, which after all is 
for our own individual benefit. In arriving at a decision 
as to what is essential and what ‘is nonessential industry 
it is necessary, therefore, that the business man keep 
clearly in mind the necessity of using his invested capital 
and his ability and organization to produce results with 
the least possible disturbance and in the best possible man- 
ner in support of the Government’s war program, This 
means that the industries that now feel the slowing down 
process should be redirected into lines that are most nearly 
in conformity with their present facilities or can be con- 
verted with the least possible expenditure of new capital 
and with a minimum of disorganization into other produe 
tion required in war times. This accomplishes two things: 
first, it increases the imperative production of the coun- 
try, and, seeond, it leaves the way open for a resumption 
of peace production when the war is over without any con- 
siderable disturbance. While this is theoretical, it is pos- 
sible to apply it in a practical way. Our chief difficulty is 
that too much attention has been paid to the purely theo- 
retical without regard to its practical application, 

The country is slowly adjusting itself to a war basis, 
and were the business men of the country more able 
quickly to ascertain just what part in this shifting proe 
ess each should play the results would be much more sat 
isfactory to all concerned. Nevertheless the undertaking 
is so gigantic that it is unreasonable to expect that all of 
this can be accomplished without some hardships and 
without some misdirected effort. The developments of 
the last year simply have been remarkable, and while 
business men may feel some irritation because of diffieul- 
ties encountered in individual business affairs it is well to 


i 


bear in mind the results that already have been attained 
in this transformation of a free, happy, peace-loving and 
pleasure-bent people into a belligerent nation. 

Confidence in the future is being strengthened by the 
continued promise of abundant harvest. Nature is doing 
its part, and this means not only for the success of the 
military forces abroad but for lightening the burden that 
war conditions necessarily impose on the citizehs at home. 
Weather conditions generally have been favorable to crops 
and the outlook at this time has seldom been equaled. The 
cotton crop has made steady progress, and the most reas- 
suring feature, aside from our national production, is the 
progress being made in our ship building program, assur- 
ing us of transportation facilities to carry supplies to our 
military forces abroad and to the allied nations. 

Tratlie conditions upon the railroads have been fairly 
good and the production of coal, coke and steel has been 
close to capacity, which lightens the burden growing out 
of the fuel situation, altho problems in that direction are 
still to be solved. In all sections the labor shortage is 
complained of and yet in many of our cities are men not 
yet adjusted to war conditions. Government control over 
the employment agencies of the country will tend to codr- 
dinate these factors and. check the competition in labor 
cireles which tends to cause perplexing problems in indus- 
tries. Government control over industries is rapidly be- 
ing extended and its authority is being used to transfer 
labor to facilitate the progress of Government work. 

The money market has passed thru a severe test. The 
heavy payments, falling due in June and early in July, 
were met with little of the strain that had been expected 
earlier in the year. The credit machinery of the country 
is operating satisfactorily, but there is still need for a 
more complete mobilization of the banking reserves of 
the country in the Federal Reserve thru the application of 
State banking institutions for membership in the reserve 
system. This is a patriotic duty as well as an individual 
protection which should be more fully appreciated by the 
State banks and their managements, and by business men 
generally, The theory that State banks can protect them 
selves by utilizing the facilities of correspondent banks at 
the reserve centers is not a sufficient safeguard, for the 
time may come when the correspondent bank will have 
need for its entire facilities and will be unable to act as 
an intermediary for the nonmember institution at the 

Federal Reserve bank. The chief thought should be that 
business must be protected and assured of the necessary 
credit facilities at all times during the war period. 





ASSOCIATION STUDIES GOVERNMENT PRICE FIXING 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 6.—A special meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held here at 
the Portland Hotel on Friday evening, July 5, for the 
accommodation of those members who were unable to 
attend the regular monthly meeting in Tacoma the week 
previous. 

Reports were received from members of the committee 
who attended the recent hearings before the price fixing 
committee in Washington, D. C., and from various offi- 
cials of the Government in charge of lumber production. 
A conspicuous result ef the session was a renewed 
pledge by all who attended to make every possible effort 
to expedile the production and delivery of fir, spruce 
and all other forest products required by the Government. 

The question uppermost in the minds of all present, 
around which most of the discussion revolved, was that 
of prices, as recently fixed by the Government. 

Kalph H. Burnside, president of the association, who 
headed the West Coast delegation on the trip to the 
national capital, gave a very interesting and instructive 
account of the proceedings before the price fixing com- 
mittee. He spoke in highly complimentary terms of the 
patriotism and the eminent fairness and impartiality of 
B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board; 
Dr. I. W. Taussig, acting chairman of the price fixing 
committee; Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber, and 
all other Government officials with whom the delegation 
came in contact. He explained that while the evident 
purpose of the Government was to fix prices on lumber, 
to the trade as well as to the Government, regardless of 
the views of the lumbermen, there was a manifest dis- 
position to handle the subject in a manner satisfactory 
to the industry. 

Mr. Baruch informed the committee, Mr. Burnside re 
ported, that his desire and the desire of President Wil 
son was to have the price fixing committee agree, if pos 
sible, with the lumbermen on the price established for 
their product. While it was apparent that a price would 
be fixed whether the lumbermen agreed to it or not, the 
proceedings were so conducted that the price at the end, 
while not all that the industry had hoped for, was 
acceptable. 

This price, which averages $26 a thousand on Douglas 
fir, exclusive of big ship timbers and airplane stock, be 
came effective at midnight June 15 and is the price that 
now prevails to the trade as well as to the Government. 

The basis upon which this price was established was 
the comprehensive analysis of operating costs presented 
to Federal committee by E. B. Hazen of Portland, ehair- 
man of the West Coast cost committee. These prices will 
continue in effect until September 15, when a rehearing 
will be granted. 

kK. D. Kingsley, vice president for Oregon of the par 
ent association, who presided at the meeting, reported 
on the procedings leading to the establishment of the 
new prices of $12, $16 and $20 on fir logs. Mr. Kings 
ley also dwelt upon the agreeable manner in which the 
Government officials conducted the hearings, 

One of the interesting talks of the evening wa’ that 
by Frank H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., who recently returned after serving three 
months as a member of the lumber advisory committee 
in Washington. He said that while he personally did 


not believe in the policy of fixing prices to the trade, 
yet it is an established Government practice, adopted in 
perfectly good faith as a war measure, and that the indus 
try can do no better than to accept it. People here on 
the Pacific coast, he added, can gain little conception of 
the stern realities of the war until they go to Washing 
ton, and lumbermen as well as other business men might 
do much to strengthen their positions with the Govern- 
ment if they made an occasional visit to the capital other 
than on business. 

‘“Those men back there have no desire to cripple any 
legitimate industry,’’? he explained. ‘‘ Naturally, they 
are working first of all for their country. They take the 
position that all industry, big and little, must coirdinate 
itself to the one tremendous task of winning the war, and 
that is the only sound position for them to take. While 
we may not all agree with them in everything they do, 
we must remember that they have a mighty big job on 
their hands and they can not do it if we hoid back or 
oppose them,’’ 

Hi. B. Van Duzer, the new chairman of the fir produe 
tion board, explained the purpose of that body to dis 
tribute the orders for fir promptly and equitably. He 
asked for the appointment of a special committee in 
each of the two fir producing States to review the dis 
tribution of orders and to receive complaints from the 
mills if any are forthcoming. Prompt and proper execu 
tion of the orders is the one factor that will govern the 
board’s actions, he declared. 

I’, B. Hubbard of Centralia, vice president of the asso- 
ciation, told of the less serious phases of the committee’s 
visit to Washington and of the recent convention of the 
National association in Chicago. His principal complaint 
was against the high cost of living and amusements in 
the capital, Otherwise, he thought, the country was being 
run satisfactorily. 

Lewis Mills, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., one of the 
younger members of the local lumber fraternity, empha 
sized the reports of the other members that the officials 
of the Government are doing all in their power to treat 
fairly with every industry while keeping the needs of the 
country foremost in their minds, 

Many expressions of appreciation were heard of the 
splendid work accomplished by Mr. Ransom while he was 
in Washington and the lumbermen tried to prevail upon 
him to return, but so far he has declined. It is possible, 
however, that an experienced fir producer will be dele 
gated to remain permanently in Washington to assist 
the various Government officials in preparing fir specifica 
tions. He will codperate with Robert B. Allen, secretary 
of the association, who has been in Washington ever since 
the price fixing hearings started and who probably will 
remain there during the greater part of the summer. 

Dwight Davis, of Chicago, who has represented vari 
ous fir producing mills in that city for many years, may 
he asked to take the post in Washington. 

Most mills reported that they are applying the new 
terms of sale adopted at the recent Tacoma meeting 
cash net in sixty days and 1 percent discount within five 
days after the arrival of the car. This discount will not 
apply to present Government orders, however, but it i: 


probable that when Government prices are readjusted i: 
September the discount will become a part of the contra 
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INTERIOR WATERWAYS USE GETS NEW LIFE 


Mississippi Association Elects New President—Plans 
Outlined Presage Action 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—The Mississippi Valley Wa 
terways Association, which has been without a head since 
the recent annual convention in St. Louis, has again 
prevailed upon James E. Smith, of this city, to take the 
presidency. Mr. Smith, who founded the organization, 
which has put renewed life into the movement to utilize 
the Mississippi River, recently declined reélection, since 
when an effort has been made to find some other suitable 
man for the place. Failing in this, the directors urged 
Mr. Smith to resume the work. He accepted the nomina- 
tion and was unanimously elected. ; 

Outlining the work for the coming year, Mr. Smith sald: 

The work outlined for the coming year will be along the 
line of codperation with the Government in encouraging the 
use of our valley waterways by the building of new boats 
and barges; the use of such idle equipment as is now avail 
able; the building of modern municipals at all river ports ; 
the improvement of the channels where needed, and in 
ducing the shippers of the valley to make every possible 
use of water transportation by not shipping a pound of 
freight by rail that can be moved by water to the end that 
the congestion now prevailing on our railways may be re 
lieved to as great an extent as possible. - : 

There is also important work to be done in securing new 
legislation that will insure a proper regulation and equaliza 
tion of rates and force the making of joint rates between 
rail and water lines, and that will forever prevent the rail 
roads from throttling river transportation and driving it out 
of business, as has been done in the past. 

According to Mr. Smith, prospects for the restoration 
of water transportation upon the Mississippi and its nav 
igable tributaries were never so bright as now. He cited 
the fact that a fleet of barges and towboats is already 
being constructed by the Government for use on the upper 
Mississippi, and added that if the Government would 
now place upon the lower Mississippi the proposed big 
fleet of boats and barges a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of this great highway would soon convince the 
country that its use was absolutely vital and necessary 
to the further progress and development of the entire 
western territory. 

“Tf river transportation is well reéstablished it will 
never again be allowed to be destroyed,’’ Mr. Smith said. 

President Smith today received a telegram from United 
States Senator James A. Reed stating that Walker D. 
Hines, chief assistant Director General of Railroads, has 
recommended to Mr, MeAdoo that an immediate order be 
issued to go ahead with the use of the Mississippi River 
for war transportation, Senator Reed’s telegram said 
that Mr. Hines has recommended that Mr. McAdoo not 
even wait until his return to Washington from San Fran 
cisco to issue the order. It is believed that the order to 
take over the river transportation as a wartime measure 
only awaits the selection of a man to direct the project. 


JAPANESE CONCERN MAY TAKE LUMBER HOLDINGS 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 6.—Mitsui & Co., the big export 
ing and importing firm of Japan, 1s reported to be looking 
over some of the largest single timber holdings in Oregon 
with a view of possibly investing millions, The tracts par 
ticularly mentioned here are those owned by the Keeles 
interests, known as the Oregon-American Lumber Co., 
which last fall was purchased from the DuBois family of 
Pennsylvania, and the C. H. Wheeler traet, both of them 
in Nehalem, Clatsop and Columbia counties, Some men 
tion is also made of the Western Timber Co.’s holdings in 
that part of the State, and possibly the railroad being 
built into that part of the country by the Gaes Creek & 
Wilson River Railroad Co., a subsidiary of the Western 
Timber Co., or closely affiliated with it. However, no con- 
firmation is obtainable of any actual negotiations having 
been carried on, 

N. Iga, San Francisco representative of Mitsui & Co., 
was here a short time ago, looking over the timber hold 
ings, and Y, Moriwaki, Portland representative of the 
firm, says that it is now shipping whatever lumber it gan 
obtain here to the Orient and plans larger operations in 
the future. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS WILL BE INTERESTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 9—Members of the National 
Commissary Managers’ Association will be interested im 
knowing that the sales managers’ bureau of the St, Louis 
Chamber of Commerce has reélected as its chairman John 
K. Broderick, sales manager of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., and as secretary Capt. Robert KE. Lee. The 
sales managers’ bureau has been in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the conventions of the Commissary Managers in 
St. Louis, and both Mr. Broderick and Captain Lee have 
been especially active in looking after the welfare of the 
men who direct the company stores. Captain Lee espe- 
eially has many friends among the commissary men, He 
will head a delegation of St. Louisans to the forthcoming 
convention in Birmingham and ask the association to meet 
again in this city. 

Directors elected to fill expired terms were A, EF. Baker, 
Stuart Campbell, John C, Estes, lint Garrison, James A, 
Houchin, H. P. Hubbel, Thomas TL, Mauldin, Ivan Os- 
borne, F. D, Phillips, Vincent L. Price ana H, O. Ross. 











ORGANIZE TO HANDLE WAR CONTRACTS 


EVANSVILLE, INp., July 9.—At a meeting of a large 
number of the manufacturers of Evansville and Vander- 
burg County held July 8 a local organization was planned 
to handle war contract work under the Evansville sub- 
division of the Cincinnati district. The meeting was the 
first of thirty-eight, one of which will be held in each 
county of this sub-division. Charles N. Brown, the county 
chairman, presided and B. F. Von Behren, of the Von 
Behren Manufacturing Co., maker of spokes and hubs, 
explained the objects of having a local organization. A 
membership committee was named by Chairman Brown, 
composed of the following: Henry J. Karges, of the In- 
diana Stove Works; A. V. Burch, Blount Plow Works; J. 
H. Rohsenberger, Buehner Chair Co.; Harry D, Bourland, 





Evansville Paint & Varnish Co.; Daniel Wertz, Maley & 
Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers; Gilbert Bosse, 
Imperial Desk Co., and John C, Keller, traffic manager of 
the Hvansville Lumbermen’s Club, The duty of the com- 
mittee will be to enroll all the local manufacturers as 
members. 

rank Albus, secretary of the Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce and vice president for Indiana of the Kvans- 
ville sub-division, attended a meeting of the Cincinnati 
regional at Cincinnati today, taking the place of Oscar A. 
Klamer, permanent chairman of the Evansville sub-divi- 
sion and president of the Schelosky Table Co. It is ex- 
pected the local organization will get down to business at 
once and manufacturers are hopeful of securing a large 
number of war contracts this summer, 


OLD WOODEN HOUSE RAZED AND RECONSTRUCTED 


Boston, Mass., July §—Newburyport people who re- 
member the house formerly occupied by Thomas Hamil- 
ton, the painter, which used to stand where the police sta- 
tion now is, would not recognize the structure in its new 
setting in Ipswich, where it has been erected for occu- 
pancy by a summer resident of that town. 

This house, Which dates back to 1640, is historically 
known as the Bernard Ticknor house. Kor many years it 
was occupied by Thomas Hamilton as a residence and 
paint shop. When it was taken down to make room for 
the police station it was purchased by Ralph Burnham, 
the well known dealer in antiques in Ipswich, who held it 
for reconstruction, Many people taughed at him for his 
purchase, but those who see the house now can hardly im- 
agine it was once the old building of Green Street, and 
that it had been torn down and put together again. 

On its new site it has been put together practically as it 
stood on the date of its original erection, and on the site 
selected, for it is well placed where it fits admirably into 
the surrounding pasture lands, with numerous apple and 
other trees, wild barberry and other shrubbery providing 
«a most suitable setting for such an old-time house. 

It is of the familiar farmhouse type, two stories and 
a half high and with long sweeping roof and lean-to, and 
with a big square central chimney which makes possible 
the deep fireplaces with which various rooms are provided. 
Its small-paned windows are of single casement type. 
There are no piazzas or similar features to detract from 
the antique look of the house, in keeping with the appear 
ance of those of earlier days when houses lacked such ex- 
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OLD HAMILTON HOUSE AT IPSWICH, MASS. 


terior additions. The terraces around the house fully 
make up for the lack of piazzas. 

The small hall carries one in imagination back to ear- 
lier times, with its quaint look and ancient stairway, its 
interesting balustrade and rail, The stairway shows a 
half-way turn. When the old house was taken down in 
Newburyport this stairway, of more than ordinary his- 
toric interest, passed into the hands of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiques and that it might 
be restored to its original position, and find its proper set- 
ting, the society turned the stairway over to Mr. Warner, 
to be rebuilt in its former place. No reproduction of this 
stairway ever could adequately replace it, or have the 
sume value as the original one. 

The various family rooms, ineluding the ‘‘ keeping 
room,’’ as the general living room used to be ealled, the 
dining room and other rooms, all retain their old-time 
look and are most comfortable in their arrangement. The 
ample niches for cupboards emphasize the antique char- 
acter of the house. The interior has been changed just 
enough to make it more comfortable than in its original 
state, with introduction of modern equipment such as 
baths, electrie lights, laundry, ete., yet all so well planned 
as to be unobtrusive and in no way detracting from or 
destroying the old appearance. The bathrooms have been 
hidden in the lean-to which marks the rear of the house. 
There are several spacious bedrooms on the second story. 
The reconstruetion of the house and the interior changes 
were planned by a Providence architect, Norman N, 
Isham. Langdon Warner, for whom the house has been 
restored, is at present in China, where he is United States 
vice consul at Harbin. ! 


LALA eeeeeesasSs 


Tue Life of the wooden box car, like everything else, 
depends largely upon the care that is given to it and it 
appears that they look after such matters down in the 
Panama Canal Zone. An order has recently issued from 
the executive office that inasmuch as the floors and sills 
of box ears are subject to decay from water being driven 
in thru the open doors the doors of all box cars must 
hereafter be kept closed, whether loaded or empty, except 
when the process of loading or unloading is being actually 
carried on. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is curious to 
know whether any railroad in the United States has ever 
given any attention to this particular point. 


OFFICIAL STUDIES MAN POWER AT SHIP YARDS 


Elimination of ‘Slackers’? the Purpose — National 
Safety Rests on Labor 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 8.—Meyer Bloomfield, chief 
of the industrial service department of the United States 
Shipping Board, visited New Orleans the latter part of 
last week, in the course of a tour of Gulf States ship yards. 
Mr. Bloomfield visited the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co.’s 
yard at Madisonville, La., last Saturday as the guest of 
Commodore Jahncke. He is studying, and holding confer- 
ences on, the ‘‘man-power problem’’ as it relates to ship 
yard labor, and reports that the shipping board and the 
War Department are watching the ship building develop- 
ments in New Orleans and thruout the Gulf States with 
lively interest. aid he in discussing the matter last 
Friday : 

Everyone now realizes that defeat or success—at the least 
our price in human lives in our fight for our homes and insti- 
tutions—-depends on ships. The War Department has shown 
this fact in a striking way. We are permitted to do by law 
what no other industry can do—substitute ship yard work for 
military service. We have 60,000 men on this special list 

the emergency fleet list in the local boards—from the yards, 
and $0,000 from factories making the machinery for ships 

90,000 in all. There are 350,000 workers in the yards. 

Before long there will be new and more drastic ‘‘work-or- 
fight” laws. Labor has responded with true American spirit ; 
but there is knocking off and slacking on the part of a small 
nuiber who do not represent American labor or citizenship. 
The new laws will weed them out, as the slacker has no 
business in Uncle Sam’s yards. He might as well enlist in the 
IIun ranks, 

Labor is giving the answer to the Hun’s jeers; but we need 
more ships at once. The more soldiers we have on the other 
side the more vessels we need, Every home flying a service 
flag is watching our launching records. They know what ships 
mean to their sons. We look to this section of the country for 
characteristic results. 





GIRL GUARDS OREGON TIMBER FROM FIRE 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 6—Lane County, Oregon, will 
have a girl fire patrol this season in the person of Miss 
Helen McCormick, of Eugene, who will patrol trails in 
the Caseade national forest to watch for fires. Miss 
McCormick will be mounted and will have her beat the 
same as the men patrols. She will work in the upper 
McKenzie Valley, principally between the village of Blue 
River and the Blue River mines. 

The forest fire situation today is considerably im- 
proved, with many of the incipient fires extinguished as 
a result of prompt and heroic work by fire fighters. 

The fire at Cochran, on the Tillamook line, fought by 
members of the spruce division brought from Vancouver 
barracks on a special train, was put out without doing 
any serious damage to green timber. In the Eugene dis- 
trict a fire is raging, but it is being fought with good 
prospects of confining it to sections where the property 
loss will be nominal. : 





“OWN A HOME” CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT 


New Or.EANS, La., July 8.—The value of building and 
loan associations as stimulating agencies for home build- 
ings is demonstrated by a letter recently written by Mrs. 
Ida 'T, Hawes, executive secretary of the ‘‘Own a Home’’ 
Committee of the New Orleans Real Estate Board, to 
LL. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade exten- 
sion of the Southern Pine Association, According to this 
letter, home building in New Orleans thru the building 
and loan associations has been greatly facilitated this 
year by the ‘‘Qwn a Home’’ campaign which was in 
progress for several months under the direction of the 
real estate board. The Southern Pine Association con- 
tributed a model children’s bungalow to the campaign. 
It was on exhibition for several weeks in Lafayette square, 
where it attracted much attention. It was awarded to 
the school whose pupil submitted the best essay on home 
ownership in New Orleans. 

In her letter to Mr. Putman Mrs, Dawes says in part: 

lam told by the secretaries of the various homesteads that 
these Jast six months have been the largest in their his 
tories, and they attribute the increase in the purchase and 
building of homes to the suggestion of the “Own a Home” 
campaign, and when it is considered that there are about 
eighty-eight public schools and that this thought was given 
to the pupils of three grades in each school you can readily 
see how far reaching the idea was. 





APPREHENSIVE OVER PRICE FIXING PROGRAM 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 8.—The wholesale yellow pine 
men here are greatly disturbed over information which 
has reached them from Washington as to the possible and 
probable effect of the price fixing program, which, accord 
ing to advices, had been completed last Wednesday, but 
seems to have been withheld for revision after an ava- 
lanche of protests had been received. The practical effect 
of the arrangement, which is said to have been virtually 
adopted, would be, in the opinion of members of the trade, 
to force the wholesalers out of pusiness, since it would be 
impossible for them to pay the mills the prices specified 
and sell to the Government and the users of lumber gen- 
erally at the figures set by the price fixing committee. 
Since then there seems to have been considerable further 
discussion over the matter, the emergency bureau main- 
tained in Washington by the wholesale trade having taken 
up the matter, and conferences were held last Friday, 
some of the Baltimoreans interested being in Washington 
again today. 

The wholesalers incline to the view that tuey are being 
discriminated against, and that the authorities at Wash- 
ington are evidently disposed to give them far less consid- 
eration than they did to the dealers of the Pacific coast 
and the Northwest. The outcome is awaited with the 
keenest interest, and developments are being watched with 
the closest attention. 
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REDWOOD PIPING EARNS UNIVERSAL REPUTATION 


Gives Admirable Service in Army Camps Here and 
Abroad—Manufacturer Awarded Large Contracts 





SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., July 6.—A tremendous impetus 
has been given redwood as a stave pipe material thru the 
extensive requirements of the Government for water sup- 
ply pipes of this wood in its army camps and canton- 
ments both in this country and abroad, and the fact that 
the bulk of this material has in this way been introduced 
into sections where wood pipe before was totally un- 
known, and has in all instances made good, has paved the 
way for its increasing use thruout this country and per- 
haps also abroad after the war, when the great war needs 
for this material are past and the manufacturers are again 
in position to cater to municipal and corporation trade. 

Several million feet of redwood piping already have 
been installed in the various national army camps and 
cantonments, signal corps fields, ordnance department sta- 
tions and embarkation stations. Most of this pipe is of 
the famous Remco Banded Redwood Stave Pipe brand, 
manufactured by the Redwood Manufacturers Co., of San 
Francisco, at its factory in Pittsburg, Contra Costa 
County, California, 

The Redwood Manufacturers Co. since June 1, 1917, 
has supplied the United States Government with more 
than 2,000,000 feet of Remco pipe, in sizes from 6- to 
20-inch, practically all of which was designed and built 
for 86-pound, or 200-foot head, pumping pressure. This 
pipe was installed entirely under the supervision of the 
engineering department of the Government. The com- 
pany now is said to have orders for an additional eighty 
miles of pipe material, which will also go into army camps. 

Last fall the company shipped to the Engineering 
Corps, France, forty miles of 4-, 6- and 8-inch Remco pipe 
for army use over there. During the same period it has 
supplied the Government with Remco Redwood Tankage 
of over 30,000,000-gallon capacity, mostly in 100,000- and 
200,000-gallon tanks, the others being filter tanks built 
especially for mechanical filtration. Some of these tanks 
were erected on towers and some on ground foundations. 
In numbers they amount to approximately 800. The com- 
pany also has shipped to France 325 water storage tanks 
and 185 filter tanks. 

All of this pipe and the tanks were manufactured at the 
Pittsburg factory and shipped directly from there. For 
over a year the company has operated three 8-hour shifts 
at this factory, the entire production being for Govern- 
ment installation, the commercial trade having been prac- 
tically suspended. The amount of redwood lumber that 
has gone into these manufactured products is approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 feet, and it is safe to assume that with 
the growing appreciation, not only by the Government but 
also by the commercial trade, of the admirable qualities 
of redwood piping an increasing feetage of redwood will 
be converted into this use in the future. 





WESTERN SPRUCE HAS A NEW INSECT MENACE 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 6.—A spruce bud worm, similar 
to the insect that has done much damage to the spruce 
stand in New England, has been found in the Sitka spruce 
of the lower Columbia River, near Astoria, by Carl Hein- 
rich, of the bureau of entomology at Washington, D. C., 
and J. M. Miller, of the forest insect staff at Ashland, 
Ore., in conjunction with A. J. Jaenicke of the district 
forest office. The insect specialists while making a num- 
her of investigations in the Columbia River basin found a 
number of ‘trees thru a wide range of timber destroyed by 
the worm, which kills by devouring all the foliage. At 
present the damage here is not extensive and the bureau 
of entomology plans to codperate with the Forest Service 
in carrying on further investigations and adopting reme- 
dial measures. 


IDAHO FOREST FIRES GROW SERIOUS 

SPOKANE, Wasu., July 6.—The forest fire situation in 
the Idaho Panhandle has grown worse in the last weék, 
according to C. KE. Knouf, in charge of the employment 
office of the U.S. forestry department in Spokane. From 
this office 185 men have been sent in the last two days 
to fight flames in northern Idaho and more will be sent 
today. Fires in the Trestle Creek district, near Hope, 
are requiring attention and the crews are under the diree- 
tion of J. F. Fitzwater, of Sandpoint. 

Additional help has been sent to join the crews in the 
field at Orofino and Kooskia. J. F. Preston, assistant 
district supervisor of the Forest Service, is at the Mus- 
selshell divide fire and with him on the work is James 
W. Girard, United States logging engineer. 

Kdgar F, White arrived here from the Missoula office 
of the forestry department to enlarge the branch at Spo- 


kane which provides the fire fighters with equipment and 
supplies, 








CINCINNATI, Onto, July 8.—The Cincinnati committee 
cooperating with the War Industries Board in the coérdi- 
nation of industrial facilities to the requirements of the 
Government in the prosecution of the war is meeting with 
Surprising encouragement in the search for walnut timber 
ee for the purpose for which it is sought. The 
eet number of black walnut trees in one group that 
re been offered up to this time has been located in Ken- 
ucky, which is a part of the Cincinnati Industrial Region 
os established for the purpose. The offer comes from 
John K, Northeutt, of Cynthiana, that State, who writes: 
in tave seen in the Cincinnati papers that the Government 
ho need of black walnut. I have here on my farm thirty 
fifty cv ich range from 18 to 25 inches in diameter, and 

; sinall ones that range from 8 to 14 inches in diameter. 
Sam rees are not for sale to any living soul, but if Uncle 
sat qvants and needs them, well and good. I must be 
them ed, however, that no speculator makes a cent on 


Additional information from Cynthiana conveys the 
fact that Mr. Northeutt has a son who is with the United 
States marines. 

The committee has received a large number of letters 
with information of the location of individual trees that 
in the aggregate it is believed will supply a large quantity 
of black walnut, and most of them express a willingness to 
leave it to the Government to fix the price. Ohe farmer 
near Cincinnati placed a condition on the offer of some 
trees that they should all be converted into rifle stocks. 





FOREST FIRES KEEP OREGON FIGHTERS BUSY 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 8.—On July 3 in response to a 
call received from Cochran at 1 a. m. 200 members of the 
spruce production division of the signal corps were rushed 
to a forest fire at that point on the Tillamook line from 
Vancouver Barracks. At 6 a. m. 200 more men were 
started from Portland on a special Southern Pacifie train, 
As the fire had then been fought for three days it was ex- 
pected that it would be put out’shortly. 

The first fire of the season in Sinstan forest broke out 
on July 1, but E. S. Shelley, supervisor, reports the fire 
controlled, altho it is dry weather. 

A fire near Foster in Linn County burned over 400 
acres but is now under control. N. L. Marritt, forest 
examiner, returned here last week from the Rainier na- 
tional forest, where he said the fire destroyed 40,000 acres 
of young stand in the region of the old 1902 Cispus burn. 
Men are still working to keep the fire out of the green 
timber. Six forest fires in the Deschutes national forest, 
central Oregon, are now under control, as is also the fire 
at White Salmon, upper Columbia, 





FIRE DESTROYS THREE NEW VESSELS 

Houston, Trex., July 9.—A rigid investigation into the 
fire that destroyed the plant of the Orange Maritime Co., 
together with three large wooden vessels under construc 
tion, on Independence Day, is now under way by Federal 
authorities, with whom local officers are codperating. 
Two suspects have been placed under arrest. 

The plant of the company was valued at $1,000,000 and 
it was owned and operated by Orange capital, in which L. 


TESTS BIRCH FOR PROSPECTIVE WAR USES 


Government Representative Gathers Data on Avail- 
ability—May Be Substitute for Walnut 


OsHKOsSH, WIS., July 8.—E. H. Frothingham, of the 
United States Forest Service, has been devoting consid- 
erable of his time in the last two or three weeks to the 
question of grades and supplies of birch. He has visited 
a number of mills in upper Michigan and Wisconsin in 
behalf of the United States Government obtaining data 
regarding that matter and will be in a position, upon 
his return to Washington, to advise what supplies are 
available. Birch has been used to some extent recently 
in practice airplane blades, but has not as yet been tried 
out on battle planes, altho that may eventuate. It has 
been found that birch is very satisfactory as far as it 
has been used for that purpose and it may take the place 
of walnut and mahogany in the battle machines overseas, 
in which case Wisconsin and Michigan will be in a posi- 
tion to supply a considerable quantity of the timber, 

Captain Bump, of the small arms division of the ord- 
nance department of the United States army, has also 
visited this locality recently to ascertain the availability 
of birch for gunstocks. Search revealed that while the 
supply already prepared is small, there is a vast quantity 
of that timber that may be made ready within a com- 
paratively short time. It was found that what is re- 
quired is the No. 1 and No. 2 grades in 10/4 thickness, 
10 feet long and 8 inches or wider. It may be that 6- 
foot stuff may be used later if birch comes to be used 
to any extent in place of walnut. While the Boy Scouts 
of this country have unearthed a large supply ot walnut, 
the demand is so great it may be necessary to use a sub- 
stitute and as far as it has been tried out birch seems 
to come more nearly to being a satisfactory substitute, 
both as to texture and color, when stained. 





EXPERIENCE PROVES SILOS TO BE MONEY MAKERS 


Houston, Trx., July 8.—Here is an example of the re- 
sults of the silo educational campaign which was first 
given impetus in this county of Texas by the Houston 

Dairy Fund Association and 
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is now being furthered by 
the State Council of Defense 
in conjunction with the ex 
tension department of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

These four silos were all 
built in the last two years. 
They are Coons cypress prod- 
ucts, three of them 100 tons 
each and one 112 tons. They 
are put up on concrete bases. 

There is a good lesson in 
this particular instance, 
which, however is not alto- 
gether exceptional. The 
owner of this farm had to 
borrow the money to put up 
these silos. The fact was 
that he ‘had not cleared 
enough margin in a period of 
six years farming to buy his 
silos from his savings. 

After erecting his first silo 
one of his neighbors, not pos- 
sessing any silos, made the 
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A BATTERY OF FOUR SILOS THAT ENABLES FARMER TO PROSPER 


Miller, Oscar Tam, Joe Miller and Maurice Miller of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co., were interested. The three ships 
destroyed were known as numbers 3, 4 and 5. No. 4 was 
ready to be launched within a few days and the other two 
were in an advanced stage of construction. The vessels 
were built for private ownership for overseas service. 
They had an average dead weight tonnage of 2,200, length 
over all of 200 feet and beam 42 feet. 

The plant of the International Shipbuilding Co., which 
adjoined the burned yard, was saved by the excellent 
work of the Orange fire department and a new big 
pumper recently installed by the city. About 300 men 
have been thrown out of employment, large quantities of 
raw material were destroyed and equipment and machin 
ery on the three vessels were a total loss. 

Two watchmen who were sleeping in a room in the 
shed of the plant were trapped by the flames and perished. 
It is probable that the rebuilding of the plant will be 
undertaken within a short time. 





LABOR TAKES NEW TURN IN NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 6.—A new labor organization is 
making its appearance in the lumber industry of the In- 
land Empire and Northwest. Information has been re- 
ceived in Spokane this week that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will now take a hand in banding together 
timber workers in yet another association to be known as 
the United Timber Workers. 

At the recent annual meeting of the federation in St. 
Paul, in June, a motion was passed appropriating $30,000 
to forward organization of the United Timber Workers 
in the Northwest. The machinery of operation has been 
started and five organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor are now headed for the Spokane coufitry and 
the Northwest to carry out the plan. Local federation 
organizers in this State and Idaho have also been called 
upon to assist in the movement. 

The suppression of the I. W. W. has been successfully 
accomplished by the Government thru the organiza- 
tion of the Loyal Legion of Lumbermen and Loggers 
under Federal direction. 


following inquiry: ‘‘ What 
is the advantage of your silo? 
My milk check is as much as 
yours.’’ This fact could not 
be disputed. A few days later the two farmers met on 
their way to town to pay their feed bills. The silo ques- 
tion came up again and there was a comparison of feed 
bills. The silo owner’s bill was $8. His neighbor’s 
was $40, 

This circumstance actually took place and as a result 
the neighbor has been converted and is planning to install 
some silos for himself. 





MEETING A MENACING LABOR SHORTAGE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 8—Local hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, retail dealers and owners of wood con- 
suming factories report that the labor shortage problem 
is becoming more acute from week to week and they face 
a serious condition, Since the United States got into 
the war more than 3,000 men have gone from here to join 
training camps. In addition to this large number several 
hundred workers have been sent out of the city by Med- 
eral and State employment bureaus to points in the South 
and Southeast for Government work. The men who left 
here were tempted by offers of ‘‘ higher wages and shorter 
hours,’’ as one manufacturer stated the other day. The 
manufacturers here have been running full page adver- 
tisements in the local daily newspapers advising the work- 
ing men to remain here and ‘‘stick to their job.’’ Among 
those who have signed these appeals are: 


Evansville Veneer Co.; Heilman Machine Co.; VonBehren 
Manufacturing Co.; Hercules Buggy Co.; Evansville Supply 
Co.; Evansville Bookcase & Table Co.; Great Eight Furniture 
Factories ; Karges Furniture Co.; Varney Electrical Supply 
Co.; Ohio Valley Roofing Co.; Evansville Plating Works; 
Vulcan Plow Co.; Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co.; Never- 
Split Seat Co,; Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co.; John C. Smith Hoe 
& Tool Co. ; Bockstege Furniture Co,; McFerson & Foster Co. ; 
Faultless Castor Co. and others. 

Gradually many of the wood consuming factories of 
Evansville have been employing girls and women to take 
the places of men who have gone to war, and other fac 
tories contemplate this action. Where the women and 


girls have been employed they are said to give goo: 
satisfaction. 
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Portable Grain Bins That Will Help Save Wheat ni rae ns 


Government Engineers Draw Plans and Co-operate With Associa- 
tion Engineers in Building a Sample — Details of 
Manufacture and Materials 
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PorTLAND, OrE., July 6.—In the wheat raising sec- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest and probably in all 
other sections in the United States, farmers in in- 
creasing numbers are turning from handling wheat 
in sacks to handling in bulk. Not only are sacks get- 
ting to be more and more difficult to secure but the shown in place on one side 
price is so high that farmers are able to realize a good and end and partly in place 
deal more by handling their grain in bulk, Afar more on the other side and end 
important reason for the bulk handling of grain at this together with the flooring 
time is that, if proper storage facilities are provided and bracing. The end studs ae ; , 

! so that it may be stored, it will not be damaged by — should set on the double joists, but it is quite practical 
weather or destroyed by rats and mice. Realizing the to rest them on top of thre flooring by sawing them as 
need for a good design of portable grain bins, en- much shorter as the thickness of the flooring. This 
gineers of the United States Department of Agricul- would make it unnecessary to notch the flooring around 
ture here and engineers representing the West Coast the studs, ; ; 
Lumbermen’s Association got together and talked the The studs along the sides are set up flush with the 
matter over. bottom of the joists. The flooring must be notched 

The result was that plans for a portable type of around them, Small scabs cut from waste pieces of 
bin were prepared by engineers of the Department 1x6 are nailed to the joists to receive the flooring be- 
of Agriculture in Portland and a sample bin was tween the studs. Note the workman in illustration 
built of Douglas fir in the yard of the Portland Lumber nailing a scab to the end of a joist. The flooring oppo- 
Co. The construction was supervised by engineers of — site these scabs, between the studs, rests on the end 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and en- of the joists, as the illustrations will show. The 1x6 
gineers representing the Department of Agriculture. ribbons along the top, at the two sides, should be 
At various times during the process of construction placed at a distance below the top of the studs equal 
photographs were taken to show the details and these — to the depth of the rafters so that when the rafters 
photographs together with a full explanation of the — rest upon the ribbons they are flush with the top of the nt E 
method of construction were utilized by the West Coast — studs, to prevent the boards from sliding thru. The boards 
Lumbermen’s Association in preparing an illustrated To true up the studding and hold it plumb, 1x6 braces should have hand-holes by which they can be pulled 
booklet that is now about ready for distribution. The should be used—two on each side and one on each out. They can be pulled out and shoved in place again 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, thru its trade ; 7 a against the pressure of the grain to stop the flow at 
extension department, plans to distribute the booklet [ eit , any time during the unloading. 

a 4 Rafters 


widely among the farmers and retail dealers in Douglas I Vos thay 2 Lumber and Material Bill 


>| a aon — tps ae eed — oe a ae The detailed lists of lumber and other material needed 
0 the Seattle office located at 420-442 Nenry Building. in building the bins of the three sizes are as follows: 


bridging is used it will be 
necessary to double the quan- 
tity for bridging specified in 
the bill of material. 

In Fig. IL the studs are 














E¥einw eRe FIG. I 


SKIDS, CROSS-TIES, JOISTS AND BRACING 


this reason they should be thoroly spiked to the 2x6 
end plates. 

The grain in this bin can -be protected from the 
weather by stretching a tarpaulin across the top, which 
should be rounded up to shed water by piling hay or 
straw on top of the rafters. If desired, however, a 
permanent or removable roof can be built according 
to the individual’s own ideas, altho the bill of ma- 
terial for this is not given. 

In order to hold the grain away from the door and 
also to provide a means of stopping the flow of the 
grain if desired when unloading the bin, removable 
louvers or inclined boards are placed in the opening 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. They are held 
in place by scabs out from a piece of 1x3 and nailed 
to the sides of the studs as shown in the sketch, with 
a vertical piece of 1x3 nailed on the backs of the studs 






These booklets, which were prepared by 8. O. Krantz, 


manager of the trade extension department of the 
association, should be a great help to retailers in sell- 
ing grain bins and are an excellent example of timely 
trade extension work. 

Bins of three sizes were designed to contain 535, 
720 and 900 bushels, respectively. The accompanying 
illustrations show a bin of 585 bushels under course of 
construction. In building the larger size bins it will 
be necessary only to substitute the larger items of 
lumber for the smaller items used in building this 
bin. Ineorporated in the booklet are complete lists 
of the lumber and other material needed for the con- 
struction of the bins. The bins may be loaded directly 
from a stationary threshing machine or the grain may 
be shovelled into them from wagons or emptied into 
them by means of small portable elevators that are now 
common on many farms. They can be emptied either 
thru the opening at the side or by means of an elevator 
pipe thru the top. 

Figure I shows the skids, the cross-ties, the joists 
and the bridging in place. Before the runners, or 
skids, are set up they should be beveled at each end to 
a distance of about 12 inches and to a depth one-half 
the height of the skids. This is to permit easier move- 
ment of the completed bin from place to place. A 
cross-tie similar to the one shown in the illustration 
also is placed at the opposite end. These cross-ties are 

















VIG, WI—BUILDING PARTLY COMPLETED AT ONE 


SIDE AND ONE END 


end, The center space on each side should be left 
open as shown in the picture to provide for the unload- 
ing door. The braces should be well nailed to each 


stud in order to keep the structure plumb. 


Note that the tops of the end studs are set the 
thickness of a 2x6 below the tops of the side studs to 
allow the end plates to be flush with the tops of the 


side studs. 


Granary to Hold 535 Bushels, Overall Length 12 Feet 0 


Inches 
DETAILED LIST OF LUMBER 

RuUNMNETS. . 05 50 se. « w, 4°36", 14° 0" 

ST 2, o x4", 6°O” Cut from 1, 3x4”, 12’ 
eee LO, 27x68", B8'O” 

le) i a 25, 2°50", 8° 0” 

oS sh Tee’, FH" 

PINGING... 06400 +. 14, 27x66", o. Out trom'2, 27x86", :8’ 
LOD ee  2°s6", 28° 0” 

OD: SIOW ko oseee 2; 2°56", 12° 0” 

Braces 6, 1”%x6”, 10° 0” — Select from flooring 





Louve - a ee, 2” 


Select from flooring 
Cleats for louvers. 5, 1”%x3", O° 9” 


Cut from flooring 


Stop for louvers... 2, 17x83", 2’0" Cut from flooring 
Cleats on door.... 2, 1%x38", 20" Cut from flooring 
LC ae 2, 2° a, 22°" Select from flooring 
Scabs under floor. 16, 1”x6”, 0’ 6” Select from flooring 
OE aaa 469 bd. ft., 1”x6” or 1”x8” Rustie or shiplap 
ES ee 190 bd. ft., 17x6” shiplap 
BILL OF MATERIAL 
Board 
feet 
Se IN EEN 5 Ss ice ag Fk fu So nasa ow. a toe Gs ene, so) ohexeub locech ue 56 
NaN DS ae sonia sown pv sa 8 oa ee Ee. i ollor e 18 lesb eo Wena 12 
ye er ae eee 336 
SEITEN COUR IRD Siig vs rin gia 69a siete 4s ace ece we Sate aa horas 2: 
Oo ne MR No ence es Iota lala ois ie a tponia pits ove a eialse sis: 32 
460 bd, ft. 1’x6” or 1”x8” rustic or shiplap....... Sse! OO 
ee ee I 5 nn i ss een ae as we bees 08 eke Ke 190 
SU MOUaN IDI NIN aca a5 gs ohn ap Uo 56 1809 s05sn 10 AS 08 wea lO 1,110 


1 pound | 4d, nails. 
16 pounds &d. nails. 


Nig. LIL shows the building practically completed on 
one side and one end. ig. IV shows the unload- 
ing door that is formed by cleating together a few 


3 pounds 10d. nails. 
3 pounds 20d, nails. 
44%x5-inch carriage bolts. 


Granary to Hold 720 Bushels, Overall Length 16 Feet 0 


for the purpose of hitching the horses to when the 
bin is moved. By having one cross-tie at each end 
and the skids beveled at each end the bin can be moved 








in either direction from a standing position. These tg the bpintancen ge — be e wn A sone fm Inches 

. tion a : . ek: lace by the tongue at the top and the buttons at the 

nae ee apeule be he = So ine enone. aero the removable i when in place will ee ee 
"4 a ne ’ wirfae "I ay “ ‘ , ace : : ee : 

As shown in the illustration, the top surface of the mivent any. pressure ameinnt tha Geor. Tha Och ties ‘RRMBCTE «>. -+->- . 2, 8%x8",. 18°)” er 
skids is mortised to receive the cross-ties. The mortise Prevent any press elie sesaggnle 00 : edosceeagiadaion ASUS MARS). << is.3,5r0 2, 4”x4”, 6°0" Cut from 1, 4”x4”, 12 
should be half as deep as the cross-tie is high. At laid along the middle of the rafters serve not only asa — Joist ........... a2, 27 re”, 800” 

as ss-tie is : 5 Hera “ : . 29’ Oyen Bran 
ach end of the skids two joists are set close together walk but their important use is to tie the end walls = ae ts Sonqn 8" 0” 
x ‘ basin pi te fa : ¢ acaing . ragsnra : . ici a ae GRROES 25 ss sees , o 3e, ; 

to. give a bearing for the end studs. These double at the tops against the pressure of the grain and for Bridging ........ 18) 2”x6", 173” Cut from 2, 2”x6”, 8’ 
ee 7 ‘ A praia ‘ Oe ar ayn 
joists, as shown in Fig. 1, are spaced to give a bear- oo cme picts ieee = onze’ ake a 

‘ get Fae aga heater vat ge vg a, | PRIM MRMIIRS SS SRM Ta me a eee) §=6=—'Top ties......... » 2"x6", ; ; 
ing just the width of the end, as shown in I ig. I. After Reacgs .......... 1”x6", 10°0” ~~ Select from flooring 
the end joists are in place, the remaining joists should TIOUVOTS: .6.0 0000 1”x6”, 1’°5” ~~ Select from flooring 
be placed equal distances apart. 


_ While the bridging between the joists shown in Fig. I 
is triangular in shape, it is just as well, or better, per- 
haps, to use rectangular or solid bridging, flush with 
the tops of the joists. This saves the trouble of sawing 
the triangular pieces and lends strength and rigidity 
to the structure. The only advantage in having tri- 
angular bridging is a saving in weight and material, 
but this is so light that it is discounted by the obvi- 
ous advantage of using the solid pieces. These should 
be sawed to fit tightly between the joists. If solid 
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FIG. II—SHOWING SCABS TO SUPPORT FLOORING 























Waa”, O07 
iexer, 200" 


Cleats for louvers. 
Stop for louvers... 
Cleats on door... . wee”, <2” 
Or ee 2, 2 a0, 16°” 
Seabs under floor... 20, 1%x6”", 0’ 6” 


Cut from flooring 
Cut from flooring 
Cut from flooring 
Select from flooring 
Select from flooring 





Walls .......540 bd. ft. 1”x6” or 1”x8” rustic or shiplap 
(Se 230 bd. ft. 1”x6” shiplap 
: BILL OF MATERIAL 

Board 
eet 
Re ein 2 Gli 5 oe 9.0.5) 98 os ease tend ew )p de 108 
METI RD as Se cc fay 91h sb ss so as ei a Bees wre Was BTR AL SCS 16 
ea MD MERGING ly ovo ign ls von 81e10' Ow S60 40 wie’, 609-0 94 384 








PIG, IV—THE LOUVERS, SHOWING OUTSIDE AND INSIDE CONSTRUCTION 
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feet 

re Sone reise sce era rota eh sole ee) create isaceire eal vatone 32 
Sy Pe RCE CL | LRN a eS Sao AER) ie EN ol 43 
SAO 0, 1. 1°26" Or 12x8" rustic or ShIplap. . .....0.¢0-0'5.5 540 
a EE A Ie © AMD a5 55 oa fo 6 96,16 074 018 3 de oe bare 8% 230 
PARP NER Oise sas ion v0. 00 Snanglhe es beNare tele oleae Rian’ 1,353 


1 pound == 4d. nails. 
20 pounds 8d. nails. 

4 pounds 10d. nails. 

4 pounds 20d. nails. 
4¥,x5-inch carriage bolts. 


Granary'to Hold 900 me Overall Length 20 Feet 0 
nche 


DETAILED LIST OF LUMBER 


MNMOTG 6.0.6 02.09: 2; 6°x8",. 22':0° 
ROSE TIER. «06:0 5 as “ 4”x6", 6’ 0” Cut from 1, 4”x6”, 12’ 
SERRE hoo e540 a0i.5! by 6s 5, 3°x6” BO” 
‘<a ee 38, 2”x6", $70" 
TASEOES 4. o-0. 5: 6's 550.0% tT, 274", 80° 
BYIGGINE 600.60 s sia 24, ad 1 Mg 3” Cut from 2, 2”x6”, 8’ 
Us 0 6.6 8) 5-58 2, x6” 8’ 0” 
Mapitless. sk ss 2) 2"x6", 20’ 0” 











WON. 6. 6.506% 0 6, 1”x6”, 120” Select from flooring 
TMVOON 656.5690 0:08 5, 1”x6”, 1°5” Select from flooring 
Cleats for louvers 5, 1”x3”", 0’9” Cut from flooring 
Cleats on door.... 2, 1"x3”, 2’0” Cut from flooring 


Stop for louvers. . 2,1”’x3”, 2’0” Cut from flooring 
DOORS ccccccscs 2, 1”x6”, 20°00” = Select from flooring 
Scabs under floor. 26, 1”x6”, 0'6” Select from flooring 
We <0-0< vad 630 bd. ft. 1”x6” or 1”x8” rustic or shiplap 
iC ee 280 bd. ft. 1”x6” shiplap 
BILL OF MATERIAL 
° Board 
feet 
YEE io GR) | a 2 a oe 176 
RI le oa hae. hcaC erg 6A aa OW De <0 Se 908 owe 0. Saree 24 
Bie ee Oe oho sw:covenersiince mares! o'erance, aim 06-4: 0!6 Ghbveraseye.“ 456 
be fr eg cit ae 40 
Ree eee AD cadre ian ar hialn 6 ieGie 4.0 aiereeerecaree eine Cary Core 5Y 
680 bd. ft. 1°=<6” or 1°x8”" rustic or shiplap: ¢.....6.6. 55: 630 
BG Sie EO I ia ok 8k kK bee Keowee eee eenees 280 
BE en MIEN EE ROG oa 6) a: 56: 416 4 esererdqione baw. cceree e e-erelane wR 1,665 


1 pound = 44d. nails. 
25 pounds 8d. nails. 
5 pounds 10d, nails. 


5 pounds 20d. nails. 
4%x5-inch carriage bolts, 









TO BUILD BADLY NEEDED HOMES 

HAMILTON, On10, July 8.—The Hamilton Home Build- 
ing Co., recently organized for the purpose of supplying 
badly needed housing facilities here, has closed a con- 
tract with John Clarke Udell, (Ine.), of New York, to 
have charge of the building of fifty and perhaps one 
hundred houses in Hamilton, These houses will be built 
according to plans that have been standardized and ap- 
proved by the housing department of the United States 
Government. Most of the ground on which the houses 
will be located has been purehased and Mr. Udell will 
expedite construction of the houses as much as possible. 
He plans to sublet to local contractors the actual work of 
building, all the material to be purchased from loeal 
dealers, 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


PHILADELPHIANS IN MIDSUMMER MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OcEAN City, N. J., July 11.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association held its midsummer convention here 
Wednesday and Thursday which was attended by 100 from 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern Jersey. The members 
were welcomed to the city by Mayor Champion, a former 
lumberman, and also by weleome banners displayed. 

On Wednesday the directors held a meeting and elected 
two new members. At the general session, which took 
place following the directors’ meeting, the members 
passed strong resolutions favoring the immediate comple- 
tion of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. There was a 
general discussion upon the subject of bylaws, which sub- 
ject will be submitted to the members by letter and voted 
on in January. It was also proposed that the association’s 
code of ethics be published. The evening was spent by 
the delegates as guests of the city at a concert in the 
music pavilion on the boardwalk. 

Thursday morning a large party of the members were 
taken on a sail around the inland channels and in the aft- 
ernoon by auto to Cape May. ‘Thursday evening there 
was entertainment at the Yacht Club. 

What with ideal weather, a large percentage of fami- 
lies attending and a general spirit of friendliness, this 
is one of the best summer meetings of recent years. The 
suceess of this mecting is largely due to the efforts of 
the association’s secretary and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Frederick Martin, who have a home here, 





FIXED SOUTHERN PINE PRICE READJUSTMENT 
SOUGHT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 10.—The question of read- 
justing the present official prices on southern pine lum- 
ber tonight rests with a special subcommittee of the War 
Industries Board that was appointed last night to confer 
with the protesting southern pine committee following the 
appearance of the latter before the full membership of the 
board. The subcommittee is made up of KE, B. Parker, 
head of the priorities work of the board; Alex Legge, of 
Chicago, Chairman Baruch’s attorney; Mr. Ritchie and 
Charles Ndgar, acting director of lumber. 

At last night’s meeting the Jumbermen’s committee 
appeared and John H. Kirby read a brief prepared largely 
by Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. R, A. Long delivered an 
argument. The southern pine committee abandoned the 
claim that representatives of the industry did not agree 
to the existing price and arrangement. It was believed 
that the industry could afford to do this if concessions 
were made on other points. Mr. Baruch said that if the 
claims were insisted upon the board would have nothing 
to discuss with the committee. 

The lumbermen’s committee spent several hours today 
in conference with the War Industries subeommittee and 
the latter was to meet later in executive session to decide 
whether to grant concessions or not. Presumably its rec- 
ommendations will be subject to approval or disapproval 
sby the War Industries Board and its price fixing commit- 
tee. While Messrs. Baruch and Kdgar are feared to be 
adamant in opposing the lumber committee’s requests the 
lumbermen are inclined to believe that other members of 
the subcommittee and of the board favor at least some 
of their propositions, and in some quarters it is thought 
that the price fixing committee will decide upon recon- 
sideration and readjustment of the prices or at least give 
the southern pine men another hearing on the subject. 

Last night the lambermen merely broke the ice, as one 
of them expressed it. Today they plunged into the trou- 
blesome questions that brought them to Washington. They 
agreed that present prices should be raised to an average 
base price of $29.75; that the price to the public should 
be higher than to the Government; that the prices should 
be readjusted oftener than every ninety days; that weight 
should be given to the labor cost increase of 92 cents to 
$1.52 that oceurred in May in addition to the April costs, 
the $2 added for June wage increases and the stumpage 
costs that were recognized by the price fixing committee, 
else the small profit caleulated on the $28 price basis 
Would disappear; that the Government should not claim 
a discount for alleged cash payments on its orders; that 
old prices or present prices should not apply on shipments 
@ lumber for the Government or railroads made during 
Periods after the effective dates of such prices; that rail- 
road material and car material should all be handled thru 
the trade emergency bureays; that the Kirby-Long-Ste- 
vels committee should be made permanent as a means of 

©ooperation for the industry with the Government and to 
advise the Government regarding lumber prices and poli- 
“es of dealing with the industries. 

Lumbermen argue that the price fixing committee’s 
order No. 18, requiring Government prices on all lumber 
shipped from the mills, does not mean exactly that when 

“mpared with the June 14 order, which is declared to 





have recognized the proposition that ordinary trade eus- 
toms and practices would be followed. It is pointed out 
that such could not be the case if the mills were to convert 
themselves practically into retailers for the benefit of the 
publie, 

After the conference with the lumber committee Judge 
Parker conferred with W. H. MeCurdy, chairman of the 
war service committee of the vehicle manufacturers, and 
others, regarding their claim for prioity of materials for 
wagons and buggies, 

FORMER FORESTER ADVANCED IN RANK 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—Relatives in Washington 
of W. B. Greeley, who was for ‘years assistant United 
States forester, have heard that Mr. Greeley has been 
promoted from major to lieutenant-colonel in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. He has been over there nearly 
a year, first with the 10th Hngineers, later as assistant to 
H. S. Graves, then lieutenant-colonel of engineers and 
director of forestry with the expeditonary forees, and 
afterward succeeding Mr. Graves as direetor when he re 
turned to this country to resume his duties as United 
States forester. 


EXPLAINS WHOLESALE DEALERS STATUS 


New York, July 8.—'lo the members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has been sent 
a report by H. W. MeDonough, of Boston, chairman of 
the special committee appointed to assist the United 
States Government in fixing lumber prices, accompanying 
it being the text of the agreement between the price fix- 
ing committee and the manufacturers of long and short 
leaf pine lumber produced in Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina together with a complete list show- 
ing the prices agreed upon, The report of Mr. McDonough 
is as follows: 








The War Industries Board authorizes the following : 

After considering information submitted by the Federal 
Trade Commission and representatives of the industry as to 
cost of manufacture, the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board has determined by agreement with the rep 
resentatives of the industry upon a new scale of maximum 
prices for long- and shortleaf pine lumber produced in Virginia 
and North and South Carolina, These prices are effective 
beginning at midnight, June 28, 1918, and apply to all pur 
chases of lumber for mill shipment, 


One Price to Government and Public 

The list contemplates the delivery of lumber of comparable 
zrades to New York City on approximately the same basis 
as in the list published for southern pine, except as to box 
grades, which are somewhat higher. The prices to the Gov 
ernment show virtually the same increase as did the prices on 
southern pine. This means that there will be one price for the 
Government and the public, the Government paying consider 
ably more than it did formerly and the public less. 

The prices named in the new list are on the basis of delivery 
to Norfolk, Richmond, and other Virginia gateways and in 
clude freight charges to those points. 

The agreement provides that all contracts for lumber shall 
be subject always to an option in favor of the United States 
Government and any nominee of the War Industries Board. 
It provides also for the maintenance of production and the 
present scale of wages. 


The price fixing committee has taken the position that 
cost figures presented by the Federal Trade Commission on 
which the price fixing committee has based its rulings already 
include sales service to purchaser, So, in fact, in paying the 
price fixed in the ruling the purchaser has already paid for 
this sales service, The purchaser or public should not) be 
asked to pay any additional price to any vender offering mill 
shipments. 





HOUSING PLANS DEFINITELY STARTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10-—The Department of 
Labor authorizes the following: 

The bureau of industrial housing and transportation of the 
Department of Labor is receiving bids for the construction 
of eigthy-five houses in Charlestown, W. Va. It is expected 
that the bids will be opened and an award made before the 
close of the current week, This is one of the first projects 
under the general housing program being handled by the 
department to be gotten under way. 


LLL 


BIG MANITOBA BUSINESS REORGANIZED 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 10.—The Imperial Elevator & 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of this city, has recently sold its 
hundred elevators and has reorganized under the name of 
the Imperial Lumber Yards (Ltd.), with head offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Walter I, Thorn, formerly with the Hayes Lucas Lum 
ber Co, at Rochester and later with the Robertson Lumber 
Co, at Park River, N. D., who for the last five years has 
been manager of the lumber department, now becomes 
general manager, succeeding KH, James. 

The company operates seventy yards and is owned by 
W. J. Bettingen, formerly of Minneapolis, now of Pasa 
dena, Cal., and F, W. Leistikow, of Pasadena, Cal. 


LUMBERMEN 


PUSHING AIRCRAFT MATERIAL PRODUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, OrE., July 10.—The Fir Production Board, 
by direction ot Colonel Disque, of the Signal Corps, has 
taken over the supervision of production of fir aircraft 
materiale Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the United States 
‘Signal Corps, has been delegated by Colonel Disque as 
his representative on the Fir Production Board for this 
purpose, The production of aircraft material must be 
immediately accelerated. ‘Che Fir Production Board will 
at onee district the States of Oregon and Washington 
and will appoint district supervisors of production, All 
logs suitable for the manufacture of aircraft eants must 
be so sawn, The Government has taken an option on 
the entire fir logging output of the Northwest, an an- 
nouncement to that effeet having been sent out by the Fir 
Production Board here today. 





AVIATION SERVICE NEEDS MECHANICS 
Would you like to become an aviation mechanic? 
Do you know of any one who does? 

If you are mechanically inclined, Uncle Sam wants you! 
He needs you! 

The Trade Test Board for Aviation Mechanics has 
just announced examinations that will take place in 
several of the larger cities, and in a statement con- 
cerning examinations that will be held in Chicago at 
the oflicee of the department aeronautical officer sets 
forth some of the qualifications of the appiicants. The 
department wants highly skilled mechanics for in- 
tensive training preliminary to their assignment to 
fighting, repair or construction squadrons within that 
branch of the military establishment. A squadron con- 
sists of 150 enlisted men of which number the majority 
are noncommissioned officers. Enlisted men draw pay 
from $30 to $90 per month, depending upon their rank, 
All the workers are enlisted as privates but may sub- 
sequently obtain rank as noncommissioned officers, if 
found to possess the necessary qualifications, 

The tradesmen wanted are: Airplane mechanicians, 
acro enginemen, fabrie workers, cabinet workers, elec- 
tricians, vuleanizers, welders, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
toolmakers and sheet metal workers. Men within draft 
age who possess desired qualifications, provided they 
did not register on June 5 of this year, will be accepted, 
as will men under or over draft age. 

Major Yarnell is president of the examining board 
that sits in Chicago, and the board is in session each 
day from 9 a. m. until noon and from 1 p. m. until 3 
p. m., excepting Saturday and Sunday, the sessions 
being held at the office of the department aeronautical 
officer at 230 Kast Ohio street. On Saturday the board 
will hold sessions at the office of the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Defense, 120 West Adams street. If lumbermen 
know of any one eligible for this service they will be 
doing a duty toward Uncle Sam by passing this infor- 
mation to the authorities, 





LIGHTLESS NIGHTS ARE COMING 


WASHINGTON, D, C., July 8.—The Fuel Administration 
authorizes the following: 


The order of the United States Fuel Administration curtail 
ing unnecessary lighting, which will go into effect shortly, is 
far-reaching. It forbids wasteful practices in outdoor lighting 
and especially illumination during the daylight hours. As now 
proposed, the order restricts display illumination, store win 
dow illumination, electric advertising, and other forms of 
lighting, which in ordinary times are considered legitimate 
merchandising propaganda, to four nights a week in the 
eastern States, where coal is particularly short, and to two 
nights a week in other parts of the country. 

Advertising companies and store owners have insisted that 
display lighting and display advertising were legitimate indus 
tries and involved large legitimate investment of capital. They 
have patriotically recognized, however, that conditions 
brought about by the war have made necessary Immense per 
sonal sacrifices on the part of those whose business involves 
a large consumption of fuel. They are unfortunate enough to 
have their investments in a business which, while legitimate 
and even important in times of peace, can be more easily 
spared in times of war than many others, 

The new “lightless night’ order is to be followed by another 
order, in preparation, establishing rules for lighting and 
heating large public buildings, including office buildings, hotels 
and apartment’ houses. These regulations will reduce the 
present practice very considerably. 

The public will be asked at the same time to reduce lighting 
in homes, 

A survey of the lighting and heating practices of the country 
has shown that a change to a war standard of economy will 
suave the country from a very disastrous fuel shortage the com 
ing winter, and when all of the regulations which have been 
passed upon by the Fuel Administration as reasonable and 
necessary are in full effect and the public has been aroused 
to its share in the work of conserving fuel, the United Stat 
us a nation will have taken a long step toward “strippiny for 
war.” 
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ALL SECTIONS LAUNCH SHIPS TO BEAT THE KAISER 


Fourth of July Week Patriotically Marked by the Sending of Many Ships Down the Ways—Wooden Vessels Figure 


Prominently in Governme 


Wooden Ship, Building Reaches Epochal Development 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 6.—These dates—July 3, 4 and 
5—long will be marked in Seattle’s industrial progress 
as the time when wooden ship building reached epochal 
development. Distinguishing the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day this year is the historic fact of the launch- 
ing of five wooden commerce carriers, aggregating 16,750 
tons. Two of the vessels were constructed for private 
ownership and three of them were built under the diree- 
tion of the United States Shipping Board. ‘Two of the 
ships were sent into the water July 3, two others July 4, 
and the final one July 5; and in each instance the utmost 
expedition was employed, to the end that the ways might 
be cleared and work started without an instant’s delay 
on other commerce carriers for the early winning of the 
war. 

Undeniably the most romantic aspect of all the launch- 
ings attaches to the Osprey, 3,250 tons, constructed by the 
Anderson Shipbuilding Corporation, near Houghton, Lake 
Washington. It is a full powered steamer of the John 
L. Anderson type. The occasion was dignified by the 
presence of high officials, city, county and State. When 
the Osprey took the waves its entry there was the full 
realization of Seattle’s and King County’s fondest hopes 

for at last the Lake Washington canal was a reality, and 
here was a great ocean-going ship, the product of local 
industry, reposing on the bosom of an incomparable 
fresh-water harbor. The Osprey is being built for the 
Oriental Navigation Co., to ply between Atlantic and 
European ports. 

Likewise July 3, the Ferris type ship Forster, 3,500 
tons, was launched at the yards of the Nilson & Kelez 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Arrangements had been made 
to send this vessel down the ways July 4, but the date was 
advanced at the eleventh hour. 

The twin launchings of the Daca and Wayucan, at the 
Ballard yards of Meacham & Babcock, formed a most 
attractive feature of Independence Day. Like the For 
ster, each is of the Ferris type, 3,500 tons, built for the 
United States Shipping Board. The ways stand side by 
side; and no more attractive industrial event was ever 
staged than that of the two ships, appropriately deco- 
rated, as they awaited the signal that would send them 
into Salmon Bay. <A notable guest was Maurice Case- 
nave, minister plenipotentiary of the French Republic. 
He was attended by Lieut. Paul Verdier, a veteran of the 
war. They were given an ovation by a crowd that taxed 
the capacity of the enclosure. 

July 5 was signalized by the launching of the Admiral 
Mayo, 3,000 tons, by the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging 
Co. This vessel, which is a four-masted schooner with 
auxiliary power, for a time was called the &. M. Dyer. 
Just prior to the launching she was sold to the Admiral 
Line, and was christened Admiral Mayo. 

The Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co. launched 
the wooden ship Burriwa, 4,200 tons, June 27, a week too 
soon to be included in the stated Fourth of July celebra 
tion. This vessel is being completed for the Australian 
Government, 


Another Wooden Ship Down the Ways 

PASCAGOULA, Miss., July 8.—The Fourth of July was 
celebrated in this city by the launching of the wooden 
ship Belair, built by the Dierks-Blodgett Ship Building 
Co, for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The vessel was 
launched promptly at 9:50 a. m. <A large crowd was 
present to witness the launching and the ceremonies were 
very simple, EF. H, Lewis made a short address and little 
Miss Dorothy Emily Blodgett, daughter of L. G. Blodgett, 
christened the ship. , 

The Belair is a sister ship to the Pascagoula, which was 
launched at the same yard May 15, and is built entirely of 
southern pine, save the stem and stern pieces, which are 
of live oak. This company has three other wooden ships 
now on the ways. 


French Vessel Among Five Launched 

Tacoma, Wasu., July 6.—Four wood ships and one 
steel ship were launched at Tacoma yards the Fourth of 
July, besides two wood ships at the neighboring city of 
Olympia. One of the wood ones and the steel vessel went 
into the water shortiy after midnight Thursday morn- 
ing and the other two ships were launched during the 
day. At all five lannchings celebrations took placé and 
there were special ceremonies in honor of the event. These 
make a total of twenty-two Tacoma ships aggregating 
82,500 tons launched sinee Feb. 9. 

The Ferris type wood ship Chino was launched at 12:30 
the morning of the Fourth from the Seaborn Ship Build- 
ing Co.’s yards, the sponsor being Miss Josephine Fransi- 
oli, of Seattle, niece of Manager Phillips Morrison of the 
Seaborn yards. The Chino is the sixth wood vessel turned 
out at the Seaborn yards since the war began and which 
yards had the distinction of launching the first Ferris type 
wood ship in the nation. 

The Ferris type wood ship Bourneville was launched 
shortly after 2 p.m. at the Wright Ship Building Co.’s 
yards, the sponsor being Miss Mariam Wright, daughter 
of President George P. Wright. This was the third Fer 
ris type vessel launched at the Wright yards. 

Shortly after 4 p.m. the Ferris type wood ship Coloma 
was put overboard at the yards of the Tacoma Ship 
Building Co., the sponsor being little Miss Muriel Prich- 
ard, daughter of Arthur G. Prichard, one of the stock- 
holders in the company. General Pershing’s Fourth of 
July message to ship workers was read at the launching. 

At the yards of the Foundation Co. the wood ship Dun- 
kerque, one of the big wood fleet building for the French 
Government, was launched at almost the same time and 
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was sponsored by Mrs. Dean B, Johnson, wife of the 
yard superintendent. The vessel is a 3,000-ton five-mast 
auxiliary schooner of the same type as several previously 
launched at the Foundation yards for the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The steel steamship Anacortes, launched at the Todd 
yards, went into the water about 4 p. m. also and was 
christened by Miss Margaret Allison, who received from 
the Todd company a $500 Liberty bond as a memento of 
the oecasion. 


Six Vessels in Fourth District 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 8.—There was a commotion 
in the St. Johns River at this port on the Fourth of July 
when three vessels slid off their ways into the water 
from three ship yards. These were all Ferris type ships 
of 3,500 tons each, one of composite and two of all wood 
construction. 

Six vessels were launched in the Fourth Emergency 
Fleet Corporation’s district on Independence Day, with 
an aggregate of 21,000 tons dead weight capacity. The 
launchings were gala affairs, with appropriate ceremony 
and all that sort of thing. 

At Jacksonville the boats launched were the Apalachee, 
from the yard of the Merrill-Stevens Co.; the Bozley, 
from the yard of the United States Shipping Board, bet- 
ter known as the Hillyer, Sperring & Dunn yard; the 
Bedminster, from the yard of Morey & Thomas. The 
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Oglethorpe was launched from the yard of the Terry Ship- 
building Corporation at Savannah. The Alabat was 
launched from the yard of the American Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Brunswick. The Agria was launched from 
the yard of the Tampa Dock Co., at Tampa. 


Mobile Launches Two Vessels 


Mosi.k, ALA., July 8.—Two vessels were launched in 
Mobile July 4 from the ways of the Alabama Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co., a local organization that was in busi- 
ness here before war was declared, so that a strictly 
Mobile institution had the honor of launching the first 
Emergency Fleet Corporation vessel built in Mobile. 

The vessels launched July 4 make half a dozen war 
vessels that have taken the water in Mobile since the 
United States entered the war—four torpedo chasers by 
the Henderson Shipbuilding Co. and the two launched 
July 4. The first. vessel launched was christened Banago 
by little Edith Laurendine, the pretty daughter of Pat 
Laurendine, superintendent of construction. The Banago, 
of the Ferris type, is 281 feet long, has a beam of 46 
feet and will draw loaded 25 feet. The steamer is built 
entirely of wood and will be ready to go into commis- 
sion within the next sixty days. 

The other vessel launched by the same company was 
the Swan, 2 mine sweeper for the Navy.- It is an 850- 
ton vessel, of length 187 feet 10 inches,-and beam of 36 
feet 4 inches. 


Launch Two Wooden Steamers 

ABERDEEN-HoquiAM, WASH., July 6.—Two wooden 
steamers totaling 7,500 tons capacity were launched for 
the Government here on the Fourth. The Grant-Smith- 
Porter Co. sent off the Ztanca and the Grays Harbor Mo- 
torship Co. the Broncho. The Broncho, of the Ward type, 
is of 4,000 tons dead weight capacity and the Itanca, of 
the Ferris type, of 3,500 tons. These two and two others 
launched earlier in the week were the unusual record for 
the harbor. 


Simple Program Graces Launching 

Moss Point, Miss., July 8.—The Hodge Ship Co. 
launched its ship Alpaco at noon on the Fourth. The 
event was witnessed by 38,000 people. Among those 
present were a large number of the personal friends of 
Mr. Hodge, the president of the company, and other 
members of the company from north Louisiana. The 
program was simple, beginning with an invocation by 
Rev. J. C. Watt, of Moss Point. Miss Lois Hodge, daugh- 
ter of the president of the company, christened the vessel 
Alpaco as it started on its slide down the ways. The 


nt’s War Program 


Alpaco, constructed almost entirely of southern pine, is of 
3,600-ton capacity. Three other wooden ships are now on 
the ways of the company. 





Delaware River Launchings on the Fourth 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 8.—The number of vessels 
launched on ‘‘the Clyde of America’’ was not as great as 
was expected, for no special effort was made to boost it. 
Charles M. Schwab was against any special push that 
would hold back other boats and none were held for the 
Fourth, some being launched only two days previous. The 
number put over as the quota of the Delaware was eight, 
but the deadweight tonnage of them was over 50,000, and 
there was but one mishap. Crowds estimated at over 
122,000 witnessed the launchings and enthusiasm ran 
high. In addition to these thousands of others saw the 
launchings in miniature from the tower of City Hall, 
where a giant score board was erected showing the time, 
place and name of each boat launched immediately after 
it hit the water. Simultaneously with the scoring, a mini- 
ature of the vessel was placed on a painted ocean at the 
end of the board and another sped down a wire from City 
Hall Tower to the roof of the U. G. I. Building, at Broad 
and Arch streets. By these arrangements, many thou- 
sands of spectators could see reproductions of the launch- 
ings on the Delaware and also know exactly when each 
vessel all over the country took its initial dip. 

The biggest boat of the day, the Indianapolis, was 
launched sidewise from the Pennsylvania yard of the 
Pusey & Jones Co., at Gloucester, N. J. This is a cargo 
carrier of 12,500 tons, and when its whole length hit the 
water after a sheer drop of six feet three inches there 
was a real splash. So great a wave was made in the basin 
where the launching took place that many of the spec- 
tators, some of them women, on the opposite side, sud- 
denly found themselves almost knee deep in water. This 
launching had been preceded by a parade of ship workers 
and others, and patriotic exercises which lasted almost 
until the time the ship reached the water. This boat was 
christened by Margaret Hunt, of Indianapolis, a yeoman 
in the Navy. Mayor Charles W. Jewett, of Indianapolis, 
made a speech after the launching. 

The first launching took place at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, from the Wilmington yard of the Pusey & Jones 
Co., when the cargo boat Aurora was successfully launched. 
This boat is of 4,000 tons capacity, and was christened by 
Miss Agnes Kirby, of Aurora, Ill. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, was the principal speaker of the 
occasion. . 

At the-yards of the William Cramp Ship & Engine 
Building Co. a feat never before accomplished in this 
country, and probably in the world, was successfully con- 
summated in the triple launching of a big transport and 
two destroyers in a single day—three ocean-going vessels. 
All were launched within a little over an hour, and with- 
out mishap of any kind. The transport was the Santa 
Teresa, of 4,986 tons, which was christened by Miss Jean 
Mitten, a daughter of one of Cramp’s officers. This is a 
single screw boat, and was built for W. R. Grace & Co., 
and taken over by the Government. The destroyers Elli 
ott and Upshur were the other parts of the triple per- 
formance. The sponsor for the first was Mrs. Joan 
Elliott, widow of Lieut. Richard McCall Elliott, in whose 
honor the vessel was named. The other was named after 
the late Admiral Upshur, and was christened by his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Kate Upshur Brown. It is stated 
that 40,000 persons witnessed this triple launching. 

At the yard of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 
in Camden, the 8,100-ton freighter Scanlon was launched 
amid the plaudits of a big crowd, its sponsor being Miss 
Helen Scanlon, daughter of M. J. Scanlon, president of 
the Brooks-Seanlon Corporation, of Minneapolis, for 
whom the vessel was named. This boat was originally in- 
tended as a lumber carrier for the above concern, but was 
taken over by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The big 10,000-ton cargo boat Neponset was launched 
from the yard of the Sun Shipbuilding Co., at Chester, in 
the presence of the biggest crowd ever assembled for a 
launching in that city. Mrs. Leslie Coonley, wife of 

Howard Coonley, vice president of the Emergency Flect 
Corporation, was the sponsor. The launching was in 
every way suecessful, the big boat gliding gracefully 
down the ways and out into mid-stream, but just as the 
crowd was about to leave the yard there was a crash, and 
it was seen that the new boat had been rammed by the 
Nelson, a freighter under way from Philadelphia. The 
collision resulted badly for both, the Nelson having its 
bows smashed and being put out of business for many 
weeks, and the Neponsct so badly damaged that it had to 
be beached. It took the combined efforts of seven tugs to 
get it off and back to the yard for repairs. 


‘*Alapaha’’ Is Second Ship Constructed 

CORNWELLS, Pa., July 8.—At the Traylor Ship Build 
ing Corporation, here, on July 4 was launched the Alapaha, 
the second ship constructed at this yard. The ship is of 
the so-called Ferris type, of 3,500 tons dead weight. The 
sponsor was Miss Jeanne d’Alton, of Petersburg, Va., a 
descendant of an Alsace-Lorraine family. When the ma- 
terials arrived for this vessel, late in February, only 376 
men were employed in the yard. Sinee then an efficient 
organization, numbering over 8,000 workers, has been de 
veloped. Under the organization plan pursued here, the 
responsibility for getting out the vessel is vested ex 
clusively in a boat captain. In the case of the Alapaha 
he was George Spender, a youthful graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who came to this yard without any 
previous ship building experience, but eager to learn. 
So well did he apply himself that today he may be consid- 
ered a finished wooden ship builder, and a living example 
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of what is being accomplished in the industry. The men 
under him have at all times given him splendid support. 
The foregoing data and photograph of the Alapaha 
which appears in the group illustration on the front 
page of this issue were secured from the Philadelphia 
office of the National Service Section of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Four Ships Sent Down Ways 


Los ANGELES, CaL., July 6—Four new ships were 
launched in Los Angeles yesterday for the United States 
Shipping Board. Three of them are steel vessels of 8,800 
tons dead weight capacity and were launched by the Los 
Angeles Dry Dock & Ship Building Co. at high tide, last 
night. These vessels are the West Galeta, the West Zula 
and the West Grana. There was one wooden vessel 
launched of the Hough V-bottom type of 3,500 tons dead 
weight by the Fulton Ship Building Yards. This vessel 
was christened Mono. 


First Government Vessel, But Seventh Craft 


BELLINGHAM, WASH,, July 6.—Bellingham celebrated 
Independence Day by launching its first contribution to 
the Government’s merchant marine—the wooden steam- 
ship Blythedale, which glided into the placid waters of 
Bellingham Bay at 4:30 p. m. from the yards of the 
Pacific American Fisheries, operators of the world’s larg- 
est salmon cannery and of one of the largest and best 
equipped ship yards in the United States north of Seattle. 
This is the first Government vessel but the seventh ship 
of heavy tonnage launched by this company, of which 
Kk. B. Deming is president, since it established its ship 
building plant in June, 1916, the other six steamships be- 
ing built for its own purposes and three of them being 
sold subsequently to French interests. 

Half an hour before the Blythedale’s christening Dr. 
Tremaine and Sergeant Hathaway, of the National Serv- 
ice Section of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, spoke 
from the sponsor’s platform on the launching and sub- 
jects connected with the Government’s conduct of the 
war, with some emphasis on the necessity for a United 
States merchant marine and for the codperation of all the 
people with the Government in this time of stress. Music 
‘was furnished by the Pacific American Fisheries’ band of 
twenty pieces. 

The Blythedale’s sponsor was Miss Doris Marguerite 
Olsen, daughter of Ben M. Olsen, one of the company’s 
ship yard foremen. Miss Olsen is a ‘‘Fourth of July 
girl,’’? having been born on that date. As an appreciation 
the company presented her with a handsome wrist watch, 
suitably engraved. 

The Blythedale, so named by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, is 
a type of vessel distinct from that of any other United 
States Government steamship now building. It was built 
entirely from a Pacifie American Fisheries design and 
the maker of that design is Chris Nottley, superintendent 
of the company’s yards since January, 1917. A single 
deck ship, its estimated tonnage is 3,500 tons. 


Launches Ship Ahead of Time 


New York, July 8.—The Alanthus, the fifth 3500-ton 
wooden Ferris type of ship to be launched by the Founda- 
tion Co, for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was sent 
down the ways of the Passaic River yard of the company 
on July 3, twelve hours ahead of the suggested July 4 
program, The Foundation Co, had planned on Jaunching 
this ship on July 4, but as instructions had been received 
from the Government authorities to launch ships as soon 
as they were ready the vessel was launched the day 
previous. 

The Coyotte, which was recently launched from the 
Foundation Co.’s yard, has been fitted up with its engines 
and navigating apparatus and was given its trial trip July 
4, but as yet no report has been made as to its perform- 
ance on that day. 


North Atlantic Ship Yards Launch Vessels 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—A new and typically Amer- 
ican spirit was the keynote of the national holiday just 
celebrated. In lieu of neise and the burning of much 
powder people sought the vicinity of the old ship yards 
which have so recently sprung to renewed life. In the 
Newington (N.-H.) ship yard, where famous clippers 
have received the final touch before taking to their nat- 
ural element, three wooden ships were successfully 
launched, Altho not entirely of New England material, 
yet they bear its stamp in mold and workmanship. Fully 
10,000 people gathered to witness the great event. 

The three wooden vessels of the Ferris type adopted by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, while not over beau- 
tiful, are good eargo carriers. They measure 281.6 feet 
over all, 46.3 feet beam and 26 feet depth of hold and will 
carry 3500 tons. The keels of the three ships were laid 
about the same time in December but transportation dif- 
ficulties interfered much with the arrival of material. The 
Milton, named for the town of that name, was framed in 
the record time of 70 hours. There are now five more of 
this type of vessels all framed up in this yard and more 
launchings are expected in August. 

The first ship into the water was the Chibiabos, named 
after a character in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ a name 
selected by Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the President. It 
was christened by Miss Alther Shuttuck, daughter of L. 
H. Shuttuck, president of the ship building company. The 
second off the ways was the Roy H. Beattie, named by 
Mr. Putnam, of Milton, for the assistant manager of the 
wooden division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. 
Putnam was the highest bidder for the honor of naming 
the vessel during the recent Red Cross drive. 

Massachusetts, also, had its gala day and way down at 
the tip end of the State, in a little town across the river 
from the city mill of Fall River, a large 4-masted schooner 
the Hesper, was the attraction which drew thousands for 
miles around. The highways were packed with automo- 
bilists while every vantage point on both sides of the 
Tiver was crowded with patriotic citizens who never before 
had seen a launching. The vessel has the unique distine- 





tion of having been built, insofar as its ribs and knees are 
concerned, of native oak and hackmatack. Tho planking 
of this vessel, which will carry a dead weight of 2250 tons, 
is of longleaf pine and with the usual heavy ceiling of 
the same wood. It is about 200 feet in length. Unfor- 
tunately, the vessel being launched with its masts of Ore- 
gon pine in place, the weight was too much for the ways 
and after it had glided about 40 feet toward the water it 
stopped dead. The ways had buckled and not sufficient 
pitch remained, 


Freshet Prevents Scheduled Launchings 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 6.—Freshet conditions in the 
Willamette River as a result of back water from the Co- 
lumbia River, which has been at flood stage for several 
weeks, owing to the prolonged dry and warm weather, pre- 
vented the launching of a number of vessels ready here 
on the ways for the slide on the Fourth, but it is under- 
stood that the Government will credit the various ship 
building centers for the number of craft actually ready 
for the slide, and in that event the Portland district will 
go into history as having launched twenty for the emer- 
gency fleet. Seven vessels were released from the ways 
on the 5th as follows: Necolah from the Grant Smith- 
Porter yard; Bonifay from Wilson Co.’s yard; Benvola 
and Cotteral from the MeKachern yard; Blue Eagle from 
Rodgers & Co. yard; Wanzu and Maratanza from the 
Sommarstrom yard. The Wilson, Rodgers and MeKachern 
yards are at Astoria and the Sommarstrom yard is at Co- 
lumbia City, about halfway between Portland and Astoria. 
In addition to these vessels there are eighteen hulls, in- 
cluding a few of steel, ready to take the initial plunge as 
soon as the water recedes to a stage that will be more 
suitable for the events. 

As far as the Portland officials of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are able to ascertain, the Portland district 
will be given first place in the United States in the num- 
ber of vessels launched on the 4th. Seventeen were 
launched in and near San «t*rancisco and six in Seattle, 
while five hit the water at Tacoma. 

The vessels launched at Astoria, all of wood construc- 
tion, aggregated a total tonnage of 14,000. Miss Flora 
Bushnell and Miss Kileen Sprague were sponsors, respec- 
tively, for the Benvola and Cotteral. Both of these young 
ladies were from Portland. Mrs. H. W. Byerley, wife of 
the treasurer of the Wilson company, was the sponsor 
for the Bonifay. Miss Margaret Rodgers, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George I*, Rodgers, was the sponsor for the 
Blue Eagle, launched from the Rodgers yard. These four 
vessels average over 90 percent completed and will be 
equipped with engines by the Astoria Marine Iron Works. 

According to Lloyd J. Wentworth, district supervisor 
of wooden ship construction, Director General Charles M. 
Schwab of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and his as- 
sociates will arrive in Portland July 11 and plans for 
their entertainment are well under way. The party in- 
cludes, it is understood, Mr. Schwab, Vice President 
Charles Piez and Dr, Charles Eaton, chief of the National 
Service Section. Bainbridge Colby, commissioner of the 
United States Shipping Board, may also come here. The 
visitors will see no launchings in this district unless ves- 
sels happen to be ready to make the slide at that par- 
ticular time. 


Seventeen Vessels Sent Down the Ways 

San Francisco, Cau., July 6—The main feature of 
San Francisco’s celebration of Independence Day was the 
launching of seventeen vessels, of which eight were war 
ships. On account of the wonderful recora made by the 
ship building plants on San Francisco Bay, Charles M. 
Schwab, the director of the ship building activities of the 
United States, and other eastern officials came out to this 
city for the day. , 

Mr. Schwab and his party, composed of Charles Piez, 
their secretaries; Dr. Charles Eaton, welfare expert of 
the shipping board; W. H. Cuthell, its general counsel; 
Leland 8. Rosner, consulting engineer; Joseph Robinson, 
counsel for the Bethlehem corporation; Cuthbert Maughn, 
commissioner of information from the British Admiralty; 
Robert D. Heinl, publicity section of the board; Capt. A. 
F, Pillsbury, J. J. Tynan, local manager of the Bethlehem 
corporation; J. A. Talbott, vice president and general 
manager of the Schaw-Batcher Co.; R. N. Burgess, John 
Scott and E. S. Radford, president, vice president and 
general superintendent, respectively, of the Pacifie Coast 
Shipbuilding Co., Bay Point, arrived in Oakland at noon 
on July 3. 

The day started with a tour of inspection of the Po- 
trero plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Schaw-Batcher plant at South San Francisco. Mr. 
Schwab’s inspection included the Alameda plant of the 
Bethlehem corporation and the plant of the Moore Ship- 
building Co., the latter inspection being cut short because 
of the late hour. 

‘<Just an American citizen and «1 manufacturer who 
understands human nature,’’ Mr. Schwab described him- 
self at a luncheon at Hotel Oakland, attended by 500 
citizens, bankers, lawyers, ship yard workers, city officials, 
Chamber of Commerce representatives and union officials. 
He added: 

Of the 140 ship yards in the United States engaged in Gov- 
ernment work the yards of the Pacific coast excel. The six 
honor flags that will float over the ship yards all go to the 
Pacific coast, two of them right here, | was informed by a 
telegram from Admiral Fletcher. It was because of this, 
because of our knowledge of what you can do, that we selected 
ee Bay as the site of our new “Liberty Ship 

arc, 

Very elaborate programs of ceremonies, in connection 
with launchings at several ship yards on both sides of the 
bay, were witnessed by hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators. The first of the seventeen vessels launched was the 
Defiance, 11,800-ton freighter at the Alameda Bethlehem 
plant. It was christened by Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, 
wife of the head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The Defiance took the water at 10 a.m. The other launch- 
ings took place from that time on until 8:40 p. m, Twenty 
new keels were laid at the various yards on‘t.e bay, im- 
mediately following the vacating of the slips by the newly- 
launched vessels. Between 5 and 6 p. m., four destroyers 


were launched at the San Francisco plant of the Beth- 
lehem corporation, and this was followed by the launch- 
ing of four more at the Risdon Iron Works plant, which 
is operated by the same corporation. Preceding these 
launchings there was a big patriotic demonstration, with 
a speech by Charles M. Schwab. A chorus of 15,000 ship 


yard employees sang the national anthem and patriotic 
songs. 





Contributes to the ‘‘Big Splash’’ 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 8.—The New Orleans district 
contributed to *‘the splash heard round the world’’ on 
July 4, when the 3500-ton wooden steamship Bayou Teche 
was launched at the yards of the Jahncke Shipbuilding 
Co., at Madisonville, La., across Lake Pontchartrain, Sev- 
eral hundred Orleanians witnessed the launching, which 
was carried thru without a hitch. The vessel was christ- 
ened by little Miss Adele Stanton, 8-year-old daughter of 
Commodore Ernest wee Jahneke, head of the company, 
and great-granddaughter of Edwin M. Stanton, secretary 
of war in President Lineoln’s cabinet. Addresses were 
made by Sidney Story, a representative of the shipping 
board, Mr. Jahncke, Walter Parker, manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, and Lieut. H. K. Mil- 
son, of the Canadian army. 

The Bayou Teche is 300 feet long, 46 feet beam and 
constructed practically entire of Louisiana lumber. It 
will be brought to New Orleans for the installation of 
machinery and equipment. On the day following the 
launch another keel was laid on the ways vacated by the 
vessel, Three other ships of the same type are building in 
the company’s yards, and Mr. Jahneke expects to launch 
a hull every forty-five days hereafter. 

Another Louisiana-built ship, the Amoron, was launched 
last Thursday afternoon from the yards of the Union 
Bridge & Construction Co., at Morgan City. The Amoron 
was christened by Mrs. Melvin Palmer, chairman of the 
St. Mary Parish Red Cross. Mayor Shannon, of Morgan 
City, officiated as master of ceremonies. On the stand 
with him were Messrs, H. K. Seltzer, vice president of the 
Union Bridge & Construction Co.; L. E. Hutchings, of 
Houston, T'ex., representing the shipping board; M, P. 
Palmer, secretary of the Morgan City Chamber of Com- 
merce, other city officials and a party of ladies, Delega- 
tions from New Orleans, Houma, Thibodaux, Franklin, 
Baldwin, Patterson and Lafayette witnessed the launch- 
ing, of which moving pictures were taken for the Southern 
Pine Association, 


One Freighter Sent Into the Water 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 8.—This city’s contribution to 
the ‘‘big splash’’ on the Fourth of July was relatively 
small, consisting of only a single craft, an 8000-ton steel 
steamer named the Naiwa, a freighter designed for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. This craft is being con- 
structed at the yard of the Baltimore Drydocks & Ship- 
building Co., and was sent into the water in the presence 
of about 15,000 people, the yard being thrown open to 
the public. Holden A, Evans, the president of the com- 
pany, received congratulations froin President Wilson 
and General Pershing. 


Oregon City Launches Ferris Type Vessel 


Astoria, OrE., July 6.—That this city was not to be 
outdone by other west Coast cities in fittingly celebrating 
the Fourth of July by launching a ship was indieated by 
the enterprise of George F. Rodgers & Co., which at 
actually the eleventh hour sent down the ways the Ferris 
type vessel, Blue Kagle. It is of 3,500-ton capacity and 
was sponsored by Miss Margaret Rodgers, daughter of 
George F, Rodgers, president of the company. A crowd 
of 2,000 witnessed the launchings, the ceremony being 
accompanied by a speech by James W. Mott and the sing 
ing of patriotic songs by the assembled multitude, 

The company, which has four ways, has contracts for 
five vessels of the Ferris type and the Blue Eagle is the 
first of four to be built for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Another ship is expected to be launched in 
about three weeks. : 





CELEBRATE FOURTH BY A BARBECUE 

BEAUMONT, TEx., July 8.—The 1200 employees of the 
Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. now have a 
warmer spot in their hearts for their employers. On 
the Fourth of July the big plant, where Government ships 
are under construction, closed down for the day and the 
men and their families assembled for a monster picnic 
as guests of the company, the white employees having 
their feast at Magnolia Park and the Negroes at South 
Ind Park. 

The same bill of fare was served at both places and 
to give some idea of the size of the functions following 
are a few of the items consumed: Three barrels of lemon- 
ade, 1500 bottles of soda pop, a half barrel of pickles, 
100 baskets of tomatoes, two large tubs of potato salad, 
500 loaves of bread, 800 pounds of barbecued beef and 
mutton and 560- watermelons, 

Following the feast at Magnolia Park, the workmen 
and their wives joined in the general Fourth of July cele- 
bration held by the local civic organizations and a de 
lightful time was spent. After the negroes had completed 
their feast they heard inspiring patriotic addresses by 
Mayor EK. J. Diffenbacher, of Beaumont, and J. A. Yeo 
mans, of the national service section of the United States 
Shipping Board. 





CANADIANS PUSH SHIP BUILDING 

OTtawa, OntT., July 8.—Of 46 wooden ships being 
constructed in Canada by the Imperial Munitions Board 
the great proportion will be ready to take the seas before 
the end of this year, it was announced today. On the 
Pacifje coast 27 are being built and 19 on the eastern 
coast. Each ship will have a capacity of 3,100 tons and 
when they are completed the board will not handle ship 
building any more. Further contracts for ships will b 


handled thru the Department of Marine here. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL NEWS IS OF HIGH IMPORT 


War Department Analyzes Airplane Materials and Manufacture—Assignments Made for Big Housing Work—New Bruns- 
wick Commission to Manage Its Forests—Government Lumber Activities Promised Co-ordination 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR AIRPLANE PROPELLERS 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July $.—From 350 to 400 airplane 
propellers of the highest quality are being produced every 
day in this country by twenty-five manufacturers, 

The present supply of propellers is more than ample 
to meet the demands, but as the number of aircraft man- 
ufacturers increases and those now in production begin 
to turn out machines in larger numbers the number of 
propellers required will greatly increase. 

very machine turned out must have spare propellers. 
The number of spares has been recently reduced, but 
some spare propellers always must be provided, since one 
may go bad almost any time, and they are subjected to 
the most severe tests before being sent into the air. 

In April of Jast year only four airplane companies in 
the country were making their own propellers, In addi- 
tion six other companies made spare propellers for com- 
panies not manufacturing them and for foreign govern 
ments, the United States Army and Navy, private avia- 
tion schools ete. Great development has since taken place, 
more especially since December last. Older companies 
have expanded and new concerns sprung up, due chiefly to 
to the imereased demand for propellers and to the re- 
quests of the Signal Corps. 

The Government codperated both in design and pro 
duction, resulting in the adoption of standard methods 
and economical manufacture. ‘The treatment of airplane 
propeller lumber was worked out and many special ma- 
chines and tools were developed and built, materially 
reducing the amount of hand work that previously had 
been found necessary, 

A statement authorized by the War Department deal- 
ing with propeller construction should be of keen inter- 
est to lumbermen generally. It says: 


American double-bladed airplane propellers are built) up 
from boards about one inch in thickness, cut out to the rough 
shape of the laminations. These boards or laminations are 
cut out from carefully selected lumber which has previously 
been kiln dried to a uniform moisture content of from 6 to 8 
per cent, great care being taken to avoid case hardening and 
too rapid drying which may diminish the strength of the 
lumber. The laminations when cut for use in the propeller 
must be clear pieces, free of all defects and with straight 
grain running along the length of the piece. After cutting to 
shape, the boards are balanced individually and selected ac 
cording to this balance for grouping together for the complete 
propeller, 

How Blade Material ls Prepared 


Following this selection, the completed groups of lamina- 
tions are assembled and placed in a hot box to prepare for 
glueing. With correct temperatures of material and room, 
glueing is done as rapidly as possible and the glued-up blocks 
are left in presses or clamps to set for twenty-four hours. 
The blocks are then cut down by carving machines, lathes, 
shapers ete. to within about one-quarter inch of the final fin 
ished size and shape, and in this state are hung for two 
weeks in a conditioning room, before being worked to the 
final finish. 

The final finish is done on the bench and completes the 
propeller to the point of being ready for varnish or covering. 
The bench work is done with great accuracy so as to conform 
exactly to the desired pitch and shape and to have the two 
blades in exact alignment and track, The propeller acting as 
a tiywheel for the air motor must be perfectly balanced. When 
the propeller is finished “in the white” it is ready for inspec 
tion of glue joints, dimensions and balance, after which it is 
finished with five coats of spar varnish and rebalanced, 

Some propellers have the tips covered with copper or linen 
fabric to protect them against splitting, which results from 
picking up sand, running in long grass or in the rain. 


The Desired Material 

Existing opinion is somewhat divided as to the best wood 
for propeller purposes, but the past practice of the French 
and English Governments greatly favors walnut and mahogany 
for combat blades, the former being considered best. Other 
woods have been extensively used for training-type propellers, 
principally quarter-sawed white oak, birch, cherry and poplar. 
Originally the walnut used by the French was their own 
French walnut, but this wood is no longer available. Ameri 
can black walnut has taken its place and large quantities have 
been exported to England and France for propeller purposes 
as well as for the manufacture of rifle stocks. Today the 
available supply of black walnut is limited by the ability of 
producers to obtain the scattered timber and the demand is 
greatly in excess of the supply. The exclusive use of black 
walnut for rifle stocks manufactured in the United States has 
an important bearing upon the available supply for propellers. 

All the mahogany used has, for the last four years, been 
exported as lumber from the United States, having been im 
ported in the log from Central America and Mexico. Some 
of the largest and best tracts of mahogany timber are in 
British Honduras. This is being cut under the direction of 
the British Admiralty and brought into the United States for 
manufacturing into propeller lumber before exporting to 
Wngland. Large quantities of British Honduras mahogany 
and other tropical mahogany have been exported, so. the 
existing situation is one wherein the available supply is just 
about adequate for the combined demands of the Allies and 
the United States, provided restrictions are placed upon the 
use of mahogany propeller stock for commercial purposes. 
This situation, affecting the manufacture of furniture, pianos 
and the like, can be relieved by the use of substitutes such as 
Philippine mahogany, which is lacking in some qualities re 
quired by the specifications for propeller wood. 

It is believed that quarter sawed white oak will come to 
be used more generally on account of its greater strength 
and the necessity for getting maximum strength in the pro 
pellers used on the newer high-powered, high-speed engines. 

The amount of wood in the present two-bladed propellers 
varies from thirty board feet in a training type to eighty feet 
in a combat type. These figures are net, while the gross lum 
ber required to manufacture will be about twice the net 
amount in both instances. 


Substitutes and Efficiency 


Many attempts have been made to design and produce a 
metal propeller, but to date no tests reported have been sufli 
ciently successful to put into production. The difficulty is to 
construct the blade light enough and strong enough to resist 
the tensile and bending strains set up. Propellers have been 
manufactured from a material called “bakelite,” a canvas 
and acid glue shaped und7r hydraulic pressure at a high heat. 
To date these have becn successful in destruction test and 
flight. They weight slightly more than wooden propellers of 
the same design, but have greater resistance to wear and tear. 

The general theory in determining the number of blades is 
based upon the double requirement of developing the maximum 
efficiency of the engine horsepower, eliminating. resistance 
losses, and at the same time developing a blade that will be 
adaptable to the construction of the complete machine. 

The greatest efficiency is always obtained by a two-bladed 
propeller of the largest diameter that the engine will turn at 





the correct engine speed. In this way the propeller has an 
effective thrust over the maximum possible air area with least 
blade surface resistance. 

In many cases, however, the construction of the plane is 
such that a two-bladed propeller of sufficient diameter can not 
be used on account of the clearance, and the three or four 
bladed propeller is adapted to take up the full horsepower in 
effective thrust, in spite of greater resistance losses. The 
four-bladed propeller is generally used instead of the three, 
because of its simpler and stronger construction features. The 
two-bladed propeller is more eflicient than the three or four 
and would always be used if the arrangement of plane and 
engine permitted. 





ARCHITECTS CHOSEN FOR BIG HOUSING WORK 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—The War Labor Policies 
Board announces the following additional assignments of 
architects for housing work under the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation, Department of Labor: 

New London, Conn. (Project No, 157)——Architects, Hoppin 
& Keen, 4 FE. 4érd St., New York City; engineers, ‘Tribus & 
Massa, 86 Warren St., New York City. 

Rock Island, 1, (Project No, 246)—Architects, Cervin & 
Iforn, Rock Island, Ill. ; town planner, George Ic, Kessler, 424 
security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. ; engineer, W. S. Shields, Hart 
ford Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 

Moline, IU.) (Project No, 246a)—Architects, Cervin & Horn, 
Rock Island, Ill. ; town planner, George Kh. Kessler, 423 Secur- 
ity Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; engineer, W. S. Shields, Hartford 
Bidg., Chicago. 

Kast Moline, IU. (Project No, 246b)—Architects, Cervin & 
Ilorn, Rock Island, lil. ; town planner, George EK. Kessler, 425 
security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ; engineer, W. 8S, Shields, Hart- 
ford Bldg., Chicago. 

Davenport and Bettendorf, lowa, (Project No, 246¢ d) 
Architects, Temple & Burrows, 208 Main St., Davenport, 
lowa ; town planner, George I. Kessler, 428 Security Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo.; engineer, W. S. Shields, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. (Project No, 404)—-Architects, Dean 
& Dean, Chicago. 

Indian Head, Md. (Project No, 496) 
Deming, Washington, D. ©. 

Alliance, Ohio, (Project No. 621) 
Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bridgeport, Conn. (Project No, 102) 
Terry, 586 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn, 

Lowell, Mass. (Project: No. 398) 
Rourke, Lowell, Mass. 

Portsmouth, N. H. (Project No, 604) 
Hl. Ritchie, Boston, Mass. 

Sharon, Pa. (Project No. 138) 
Schwann, Pittsburgh, la. 

Niles, Ohio. (Project No, 481) 
Schwann, Pittsburgh, Va. 

Warren, Ohio, (Project No, 118) 
Schwann, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Architects, Dotn & 
Kngineer, R. Winthrop 
Engineer, Alfred 
Architect, Hlenry L. 
Architect, James 
Architect, George IH. 
Architect, George II. 


Architect, George H. 
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COMMISSION FOR NEW BRUNSWICK FORESTS 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 8—The Parliament of New 
Brunswick, Canada, under recently enacted legislation has 
appointed a committee to take full charge of the forests 
on the crown lands. ‘The commission consists of the min- 
ister of lands and mines, the deputy minister, the chief 
forester, a representative of the holders of timber licenses 
under Government authority and a representative of pri- 
vate timberland owners. 

The facts are set forth at some length in a report 
transmitted to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, by Consul KE, Verne 
Richardson, of Moncton, Consul Richardson says: 


While noting the appointment of this commission, a few 
remarks regarding recent forestry activities in the Province 
may be in order, During the year ended Oct. 31, 1917, 
about 925,000 acres were covered under a system of forest 
survey and land classification then in force. ‘The cost of this 
work, for the field service alone, was about 24% cents per acre. 
In all, since the general project was inaugurated some two 
years ago, 1,250,000 acres have been brought under the 
scrutiny of agents of the Government, It is to assist further 
in accomplishing the object of forest conservation that the 
commission now formed has been appointed. Under its control 
reorganization of the forest service and its coérdination 
under a single head will be possible. Specitically, the com 
mission will seek to develop practical measures for fire pro 
tection, supervise scaling operations, enforce cutting regula 
tions on crown lands, and continue the forest survey and land 
classification branches of the work, 

In the ninth annual report of the Canadian Conservation 
Commission (1918) the following paragraph appears regard 
ing the desire of the New Brunswick Government in respect 
of the forests of the Province: 

“The government of New Brunswick wishes, eventually, to 
manage the provincial crown lands on a permanent instead 
of a temporary basis, by harvesting each year only the 
equivalent of the annual growth. The vital importance of 
this from the viewpoint of the future is plain when it is 
considered that the estimated amount of spruce and balsam 
in New Brunswick is equivalent to only about thirty times the 
present annual cut of these species for lumber and pulpwood, 
This statement, of course, disregards the annual growth, the 
amount of which is purely conjectural, but is known to be 
much less than would be the case under good management. 
This only serves to emphasize the urgent necessity for in- 
creasing production and eliminating unnecessary waste. It 
is well known that a vast amount of material is wasted in 
the woods much of which could be utilized with proper care, 
thus relieving to that extent the heavy demands upon the 
forest. Further, the coniferous species, or soft‘ woods, are 
being heavily overcut in proportion to the hardwoods. There 
is urgent need for the development of hardwood-using indus- 
tries to equalize the strain. To form the basis for a policy 
calculated to solve these various problems is the principal 
object of the forest survey.” 

It will be observed that the opinions above expressed, 
which were uttered at Ottawa at the Conservation Commis- 
sion’s meeting in November last, have now been crystallized 
into a practical project by the creation of the forestry commis 
sion from which much is expected in the way of efficient man- 
agement of the chief revenue-producing industry of the 
Province. 

The commission at its first sitting in Fredericton, the pro 
vincial capital, appointed an examining board to investigate 
the qualifications of all employees in the forestry service. The 
commission also decided to proceed with the erection of watch 
towers for the early detection of fires and four or five will be 
built this year on the highest point of the principal forest 
areas, commanding a wide survey of the surrounding country. 
These will be wooden structures of the most approved design. 
It was decided, also, to begin the cutting of forest trails and 
the building of telephone lines. Fire fighting equipment will 
be purchased and located at various strategic points. 


TO CO-ORDINATE LUMBER ACTIVITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—A movement is taking 
form which looks to closer codperation between the sev- 
eral governmental agencies which have to do with looking 
out tor the needs of the nation in the way of lumber 
and other raw materials. 

While the War Industries Board has tremendous power 
and the director of lumber is virtually the lumber admin- 
istrator of the country, much remains to be desired in the 
way of actual centralized control. Always there has been 
more or less of overlapping and conflict between the sev- 
eral Government branches. 

The entire subject is being carefully studied and sev- 
eral conferences have been held with a view to determining 
a general policy affecting lumber priorities. As the 
lumber and other industries to a greater extent come un- 
der actual war-time restrictions and the country goes on 
a real war basis it will be necessary to have in force an 
intelligently worked out system of priorities which will 
supply the needs of the United States and the Allies and 
the essential war industries with a minimum of inter- 
ference to the trade. 

The policy of Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, is to avoid placing unnecessary restric- 
tions on the lumber industry or any other industry, being 
careful all the while to place the interests of the United 
States, the Allies and absolutely essential war needs first. 
Some favor a general survey of the entire industry from 
the viewpoint of war essentials, and 1.e working out of a 
plan of essential priorities under which a part of the lum- 
ber industry, for example, could be moved upward from one 
position in the list of priorities to another as conditions 
changed. This rule, of course, would work both ways; 
a part of the industry, possibly in a particular section of 
the country, would be found less essential than formerly 
to the successful prosecution of the war and would be’ 
moved downward in the priority list. 

Many factors necessarily must enter into the deter- 
mination of what is really essential, what more essential 
and what less essential—conditions in the industry, the 
placing of embargoes to facilitate crop movement, costs, 
labor shortage and the like. 

The old lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense and the present office of the director of lumber 
have handled most lumber questions and literally ‘‘saved 
the day’’ for the Government and the Allies in seeing 
their needs promptly supplied. But there still is more 
or less independence among Government departments and 
agencies in determining the wants and estimating the 
needs of the Government in various lines for war pur- 
poses. For example, there never has been a really satis- 

factory solution for the disposition of the side cut of 
lumber from mill operations to get out ship timbers and 
airplane stock. Much has been done to relieve the burden 
of mills due to the piling up of this lumber, but the situa- 
tion is still far from satisfactory, many mills carrying 
cnormous stocks of side stuff at great expense. 


Codperation in Handling Lumber 


In time closer codperation between all Government 
agencies undoubtedly will be worked out. When that is 
absolute it will be possible to determine with reasonable 
degree of accuracy far in advance approximately what 
will be the needs of the United States and the Allies and 
those absolutely essential industries that require lumber 
in large quantities for important war purposes. This, it 
is pointed out by those who are studying the matter, will 
be of the greatest possible value both to the industry 
and to the nations waging war on the Huns, 

No industry contributes to the winning of the war in 
more essential ways than the lumber industry. The 
metal industries, of course, furnish more actual war 
weapons and tools with which to beat the Huns, but they 
are dependent upon the lumber industry in many vital 
respects. For example, with few exceptions all war tools 
must be boxed or crated for shipment in this country and 
overseas. While this is not nearly so important as the 
construction of airplanes, which would not be possible 
without lumber of the highest grade, the various articles 
of equipment could not be shipped to General Pershing 
or to the training centers in this country without the 
utilization of forest products. Lumber has provided the 
temporary homes for the boys in khaki on this side of the 
Atlantic and in France and England. Now that Amer 
ican troops are to be sent to Italy in considerable num 
bers the same thing will be true of the land of Garibaldi. 


The Function of Aircraft 


Aireraft promises to play an increasingly important part 
in the winning of the war. The terror already manifested 
by the people in the Rhine cities which have been bombed 
from the air by Allied and American machines has dem 
onstrated beyond a doubt that the Germans do not like 
their own medicine, John D. Ryan’s formal announce 
ment at Elizabeth, N. J., Saturday that thousands of 
American airplanes of various types are now under way 
and many more thousands are to be built as time passes 
emphasized anew the vitally important part the Amer 
ican spruce and fir forests, the stands of walnut and other 
propeller woods are playing in the great war game, As 
for ships, wooden hulls are taking the water every day. 
The. great number of launchings on July 4—upward 0! 
fifty—gave a striking demonstration of what lumber is 
doing to help get the men and equipment across the 
water. Uncle Sam, therefore, is not desirous of placing 
undue or unnecessary hardships upon the industry, whicli, 
however, must stand its share of the war’s gaff. 

To revert to the'airecraft program, it is well to tak: 
note of the fact that a contract has been awarded to thie 
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Siems-Cary-Kerbaugh Corporation for the construction 
of a big Government mill on Lake Pleasant, Washington, 
on the Olympic peninsula, to tap the great spruce tract 
which the Aircraft Production Board has taken over 
from the Illinois Timber Co. The contract calls for the 
construction of a 50-mile extension to connect the mill 
with the Port Angeles branch ot the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Machinery for the mill will be furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and will be on the ground 
before the completion of the buildings, being hauled over- 
land from the nearest railroad point and ferried across 
Lake Crescent. Logging operations also will be started 
in advance and logging railroads and other paraphernalia 
laid out in order that an abundant supply of logs will be 
on hand the moment the wheels begin to turn, The plant 
is to have a capacity of 1,000,000 feet a day. It is esti- 
mated that from 250,000,000 to 350,000,000 feet of 
spruce will be taken off this tract to supplement the 
supply now being received from other sources on the 

-acifie coast, which is steadily increasing. 

It is understood the War Department has advanced 
$6,000,000 for the construction work on the railroad and 
the mill, presumably including equipment. This is one of 
the big new developments in the development of aircraft 
production under Mr. Ryan, 





STATUS OF BRICK IN CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—The following statement 
from the War Industries Board throws a lot of light on 
the cause of the great dropping off in building construe- 
tion and shows the effect of the war on the brick industry: 

Representatives of approximately fifteen of the eighteen 
zones into which the seven thousand manufacturers of fire 
brick, paving brick and common brick have been divided in the 
United States met with the priorities commissioner and other 
representatives of the War Industries Board and outlined 
the following industrial conditions and agreements: 


(1) That, with the exception of the zones in the district 
north of the Potomac River and east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, including New England and the zone which includes 
the Birmingham district, the shortages in coal and disturb- 
ances in deliveries have not been sufficiently serious, gener- 
ally speaking, to disturb manufacturing. 

(2) In the greater number of the zones manufactured out 
put was materially less in 1917 than in 1916 and materially 
less during the first six months of 1918 than during the 
first six months of 1916. This result was attributed in part 
to diminishing demand for general peace-time uses and in 
part to labor shortage, which in many zones have been quite 
noticeable. 

(3) The necessity of curtailing all uses which could be 
deferred without interference with the war program or are 
vitally essential for the civilian welfare was unanimously 
recognized as being unavoidable. The manufacturers present 
pledged themselves to exercise such oversight of the uses 
to which their products were to be put as to guard against 
its being consumed in any deferable uses. 

(4) The priorities commissioner undertook to give appli 
cations of individual brick manufacturers for places on the 
preference list favorable consideration, upon condition that 
such individuals and the industry would devote their output 
to vital war needs, direct and indirect, and to indispensable 
and nondeferable uses. 





HOLLOW TILE GRANTED PRIORITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—A committee represent- 
ing the principal manufacturers in the United States of 
hollow tile recently appearéd before the War Industries 
Board for a hearing regarding securing priority orders 
for the shipment of their product and securing raw mate- 
rial. The hearing developed that considerable quanti- 
ties of hollow tile are required in connection with Gov- 
ernment construction, a limited amount by war industries 
and some in the building of silos ete. The conclusion 
was reached that the industry should be accorded prefer- 
ential treatment to the extent necessary to produce the 
tile required for the uses mentioned and no more. 





NEW PULP AND PAPER SECTION CHIEF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8—The War Industries Board 
authorizes the following: 

Thomas KE. Donnelley, of Chieago, has been appointed 
chief of the pulp and paper section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, to sueeeed W. B. Colver, who is unable to 
continue in charge of the section beeause of increasing 
duties as chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and 
a member of the price fixing committee. Mr, Donnelley 
will have thé benefit of Mr. Colver’s advice on matters 
that require consultation. 
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CIRCUMVENTING IMPORT RULE EVADERS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., July 8.—American business men 
who insist on trying to find ways to circumvent the rul- 
ings of various war agencies of the Government are con- 
stantly making trouble and inconvenience for the great 
majority who play the game strictly on the square. The 
following announcement of the War Trade Board of the 
revocation of the general license to import Canadian 
goods furnishes a striking illustration of what follows 
these attempts to ‘‘cut corners’’ or ‘‘put one over’? on 
Uncle Sam: 


The general import license covering the importation of 
commodities from Canada and Newfoundland has been re- 
voked as to shipments of articles on the List of Restricted 
Imports on and after July 20, 1918. After that all shipments 
of articles the importation of which from other countries has 
a restricted will require individual import licenses when 
fea into the United States from Canada or Newfound- 


B Reason for this new ruling of the War Trade Board (W. T. 
an R. 161), which has been adopted after consultation with 
1e Canadian Government, are given by the necessity of clos- 
ine the door to possible evasions of the General Restricted 
tal Regulations thru. shipments by sea into Canada, 
ga restricted commodities could be transported by rail 
AR United States. The general policy regarding re- 
ror lon of imports is based, as is well known, upon tonnage 
rh Bons, the design being to make available ocean-going ton- 
tis Bt for war purposes and more essential imports by restrict 
& or prohibiting importation of the commodities in question 
tone’: In logical consequence of this policy, import restric 
im 8 have been subject to the general exception permitting 
MPortations from Canada by rail or Great Lake tonnage, 


and from Mexico by rail. Unfortunately, however, importers 
have been found who have endeavored to evade the plain in- 
tent of these regulations by having shipments from overseas 
directed to Canada, where their identity would be lost sight 
of in the general mass of Canadian merchandise, and then 
entering the commodities into the United States as Canadian 
merchandise under the blanket license now revoked. 

The aim of the War Trade Board under the new procedure, 
under which individual import licenses will be required, is to 
bar the importation of commodities of non-Canadian origin. 
Goods of Canadian origin on the restricted lists will be 
granted entry as before, in conformity with the above enunci- 
ated general policy. 


ENGINEER CORPS CALLS FOR SKILLED MEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Provost Marshal General 
Crowder has issued the following addressed to ‘‘ draft 
executives in all States,’’? and numbered E-1720: 

The Engineer Corps is in need of certain skilled men. Only 
white men qualified for general military service may be ac- 
cepted under this call. No man who is needed to fill the July 
calls already announced should be allowed to volunteer for 
this service. Volunteers may be accepted from the 1918 class 
provided the registrant waives all time limits for classifica- 
tion and examination. 

The following types of men are desired: Auto repairmen, 
axmen, blacksmiths, boatmen, bridge carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, calkers, concrete foremen, concrete workers, construc- 
tion foremen, cooks, draftsmen, electricians, gas-engine men, 
stationary-engine men, farriers, horseshoers, lithographers, 
machinists, buglers, photographers, plumbers, powder men, 
quarrymen, riggers, saddlers, shoemakers, surveyors, tailors, 
teamsters, telephone operators, timbermen and topographers. 

Please give the widest publicity to this matter, using the 
“Nation’s Want Column” method and urging qualified regis 
trants to present themselves to their local boards for listing 
If a sufficient number of volunteers are not secured, invol 
untary induction will be used. On July 18 wire this office 
the number of qualified men listed in each of the above oceu 
pations which we may expect from your State. Upon receipt 
of this information we will make definite allotments and com 
plete mobilization details. Local boards must understand 
thoroly that these registrants are not to be inducted until 
orders are received as to allotments and that no men needed 
to fill the July calls already announced shall be permitted 
to volunteer. Volunteers for this service shall not be released 
to the Navy or Marine Corps or to withdraw their application 
prior to Aug. 1. Acknowledge. CROWDER, 








CONGRESSIONAL RECESS IS UNCERTAIN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—The expected recess of 
Congress until August 12 has gone a-glimmering. With- 
out having acted on President Wilson’s urgent request 
for legislation authorizing him specifically to take over 
the telegraph and telephone lines of the country, the 
Senate by a vote of 27 to 26 sought to recess until August 
12. When the recess resolution was sent to the House 
Democratie Leader Kitchin, calling attention to the wire 
bill and other important legislation not aeted upon, urged 
the House to reject it. This was promptly done and 
consternation immediately developed in the Senate. Dem 
ocratie leaders of the Senate had pushed thru the recess 
resolution, despite President Wilson’s urging that it be 
not passed with important legislation pending. 

Now Congress will get back to work, altho a recess 
resolution may be acted upon within a few days, after 
action on the wire control bill and the $11,000,000 food 
bill, which carries the proposed Sheppard nationwide 
prohibition amendment, That this amendment had a 
good deal to do with the action of certain senators in 
pushing thru the recess resolution is accepted as certain. 
At the time the resolution was put thru Senator Shep 
pard of Texas was endeavoring to call up the food bill. 

Whiskey has always been a troublesome matter in 
politics and legislation. The President is keeping hands 
off in the fight to make the nation dry for the period of 
the war. A feeling prevails in some quarters that he may 
veto the food bill when it comes to him with a dry rider, 
but that remains to be seen. As the proposition stands 
now, it would affect beer as well as whiskey and other 
alcoholic liquors. 

Many senators and representatives maintain the posi 
tion that Congress should not recess, but remain here 
continuously in order to be prepared for any war emer- 
gency that may develop. This view may not prevail after 
important pending measures are disposed of. The Presi 
dent wants only to have these measures acted upon, He 
is willing for Congress to recess after their passage. 





GOVERNMENT URGES COAL CONSERVATION 

-WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has issued an appeal to the employees of the 
Department of Commerce, in view of the possibility of 
another coal shortage next winter, urging them to employ 
all means to save fuel during the coming months. Mr. 
Redfield says: 

The fuel outlook at this date shows the possibility of a 
shortage in the coming winter. Various conditions may, in 
deed, improve the situation, but there is of course a possibility 
of an adverse change. From any point of view the situation 
is one that calls for every possible effort on the part of the 
service under your charge in certain definite directions. 
These are: 

(a) The saving of coal in the use of that fuel, 

(b) The use of wood where practicable to replace coal. 

(c) Care in the use of electric lights and of gas. 

(d) Special measures of economy. 

(a) The saving of coal in its use.—Careless and ignorant 
firing Js responsible for the waste of much coal. T have heard 
that there was of old a proverb to the effect that if men 
would repent but for one day the millennium would imme 
diately come. Certain it is that if all coal users did their 
firing with care and intelligence millions of tons of coal would 
be available that are now wasted. See that directions are 
given, followed so far as possible by careful personal instrue- 
tion, to economize coal in every field station under your 
charge. He who fires a boiler wisely now may insure his wife 
and babies against cold next winter. Black smoke means 
poor apparatus or poor firing: in either case wasted money. 
He who makes eight shovels of coal go where ten went before 
serves his country well and helps win the war. 

(b) The use of wood where practicable to replace coal—In 
and about some field stations in your care may be wood avail 
able for fuel and not suited to other use. <A dead tree, a 
dead branch, a stump that can be split—-these used as fuel 
where circumstances permit save coal and help win the war. 
In a neighboring wood lot there may be lying dead trees. Pos 
sibly some arrangement may be made with the owner whereby 
they can be secured on a reasonable basis. 

Let every effort be used to make wood that is only suitable 
for fuel take the place of coal. See that this is given primary 
and not perfunctory care. 

(c) Care in the use of electric lights and of gas.—-See that 
in the building used by your service lights are not used before 
and after they are necessary. “Turn out the light’ is al 
wavs sound sense, but now has saving value. 

Ise electric lights of an economical size and kind. Some 
old types consume much more current than modern ones, par- 





ticularly if the lamps are allowed to burn when they are old. 
The Bureau of Standards will advise you as to types. In 
many a closet, hall, and other place where no reading is re 
quired small lamps do as well as large ones (a 15-watt may 
replace a 25-watt or a 40-watt). On the other hand, where 
much light is required one lamp of fairly large capacity is 
more efficient than a group of small ones. Here also the Bu 
reau of Standards can assist you. 

(d) Special measures of economy.—See that instructions 
are given not to open windows directly over radiators next 
winter if ventilation can be had any other way. It is easy 
by carelessness in this respect to double the condensing power 
of a radiator, hence to make double demand upon the boiler, 
so wasting fuel. 

See that steam pipes are covered and that those already 
supposed to be covered are actually so, 

There may be places where kerosene can be used as fuel so 
long as the supply thereof is good, (Consult the Fuel Ad- 
ministration.) If peat can be had use it where it will go. 

Let every officer in charge of a field station reckon himself 
responsible for aiding the Fuel Administration. It is his pa- 
triotic duty in this matter of fuel to help the country. 





‘‘COST PLUS’’ PLAN GROWS POPULAR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—While the ‘‘cost plus’’ 
basis of contracts has come in for a lot of criticism in 
this country in connection with emergency construction 
for the war, Norwegian ship builders, in order to pro- 
mote ship building, have recently adopted that system. 
In a report to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece, Vice Consul H. KE. Carlson of Christiania says: 

Before the war the usual method of contracting for the 
building of a vessel was to award the contract to the lowest 
bidder or to the builder who promised to build the vessel in 
the shortest time. This method of closing contracts had 
been approved by long usage, and was undoubtedly the cor- 
rect one under conditions that were stable and where prices 
for raw materials and where wages were more or less sta- 
tionary, but the European war has brought about a change 
of practice. The Norwegian ship builders had, no doubt, sev- 
eral unfortunate experiences before they came to the conclu 
sion that a system similar to the American “cost plus” plan 
would have to be adopted, 

Contracts signed under this system place the burden of 
costs upon the man ordering the vessel, and not upon the 
builder, In the past the builder agreed to build a vessel of 


- certain dimensions for a certain fixed price and perhaps 


within a certain set time. Now, however, the new contracts 
contain a clause to the effect that the owner engages to re 
turn to the builder, when the vessel is ready for delivery, all 
of the latter’s outlays and expenditures incurred in the con 
struction of the vessel, plus a certain percentage, which is in 
terided to cover the items of expenses connected with man- 
agement, administration and profit. This renders the builder 
independent of sudden advances in the prices of raw materials, 
and also of advances in wages which must be made to the 
workmen, 


—_— 


BURNED NAVY BASE NEEDS LUMBER 

Wasuineton, D, C., July 8.—Considerable quantities 
of lumber will be required to rebuild the Sewell’s Point 
section base of the Navy near Cape May, N. J., which 
was destroyed by fire of mysterious origin. 

The main building is a total loss, but the records of 
the men, pay accounts and money in it were saved. The 
target range houses, Y. M. C. A. building, dispensary 
building. and wharf were saved, but the bulkheads and 
land approaches were badly damaged. The men’s per- 
sonal effects were lost. No damage was done to the boats. 
All paymasters’ stores and machine tools were lost. 

Offices were established in the yacht club and were 
ready for business yesterday evening. The men were 
taken care of last night in Wissahickon barracks. 

The origin of the fire has not been determined, the 
officers report, and the flames were beyond control almost 
immediately after the blaze broke out. 








GOVERNMENT NEEDS WALNUT IN QUANTITY 
WASHINGTON, D, C., July 8.—The Department of Ag- 

riculture has issued the following statement, further ex 

plaining the need of the Government for walnut logs: 


The Department of Agriculture has undertaken to assist 
the War Department in obtaining the large quantities of wal 
nut timber needed for gunstock and airplane propeller mate 
rial. The demand is far beyond what can be supplied thru the 
usual channels of trade. Appeal is being made to all owners 
who can be reached to assist in getting every available walnut 
tree to market. This is urged both as a patriotic duty and as 
good business, owing to the high prices now being paid for 
walnut. 

Because of its resistance to warping and splitting, walnut is 
the best wood for these essential parts of our war-making 
equipment. Experts of the Forest Service are in the fleld 
locating available supplies, Considerable quantities of walnut 
have been reported by the county agents, and the Boy Scouts, 
at the request of President Wilson, are making a canvass of 
walnut owners, 

The firms having contracts with the Government to furnish 
black walnut for gunstocks and airplane propellers and sub 
contractors of those concerns afford the best markets. These 
buy logs in lots of a carload or more, standing walnut of a 
inerchantable amount, amd lumber of specified kinds. A list of 
these firms may be had by applying to the Porest Service, 
Washington, D. C. No direct purchases of walnut timber are 
made by the Government; it is merely using its machinery to 
locate the timber and stimulate the placing of it on the market 
by bringing the manufacturers and timber owners together. 

Actuated by patriotism, some farmers have sold walnut at 
low prices to persons representing themselves as purchasers 
for the Government, who have then resold to the manufactur- 
ers at a large profit for themselves. tuyers should require 
to show their credentials before a sale is made, If advised of 
the name and address of persons making false claims and 
threatening to force people to sell their walnut, the Govern- 
ment is in a position to investigate the cases and take action, 

A carload of walnut logs usually contains from 3,000 to 
5,000 board feet, log scale. In the central Mississippl River 
basin carloads are made up usually of from 18 to 25 logs, but 
farther east. where the walnut trees average smaller, from 
35 to 50 are loaded on a car. 

Logs are wanted 12 Inches and over in diameter at the small 
end and 8, 10, 12 ete, feet in length. A few logs 10 inches in 
diameter and 5 feet in length will be accepted in order to 
avoid wasting useful parts of the tree. Trees cutting less than 
a 10-foot log 12 inches in diameter Jose much in scaling and 
should be cut sparingly and only to fill out an order. No cut 
ting should be done by owners without having entered into a 
written contract with one of the firms working on Government 
orders, or without having a distinct understanding as to 
specifications and prices, 

Prices for logs varv widely, being based chiefly on clearness, 
diameter at the small end, and cost of transportation to the 
manufacturing plant. Logs sometimes run in three diameter 
groups—namely, 12 to 18 inches, inclusive, 19 to 23 inches. 
and 24 inches and over—-and are purchased on the basis of 
these diameter grouns. The prices paid at loading points for 
reasonably clear walnut logs, that will cut airplane propeller 
und gunstock material. have in a number of cases averaged 
around $80 to $90 per thousand feet, depending on the average 
grade of the logs. The value on the stump is determined by 
the value at the loading point minus the cost of logging and 
a reasonable profit on the operation. ; 

Gunstocks are made from planks or “flitches"” sawed fro 
second-grade logs and the less desirable parts of better log 
Airplane propellers demand the very best grades of clea 
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walnut lumber. Logs 16 inches and up in diameter at the 
small end and 10 feet and over in length, suitable for airplane 
propeller stock, are especially needed by the firms upon which 
the Government is dependent for this important war material. 


LIGHTHOUSE LUMBER BIDS ASKED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Sealed proposals will be 
received by the United States lighthouse inspector, New 
Orleans, for approximately 64,000 feet board measure 
of Southern pine or cypress lumber. Persons interested 
should inquire for specifications No. 5293, which can be 
procured by communicating directly with the officer 
named, 

The United States engineer office, Wheeling, W. Va., 
will receive sealed proposals until 11 a. m., July 25, for 
constructing two 2-story lockkeepers’ houses at Dam No. 


27, Ohio River. Specifications No, 5292, 





Seer 


CONTRACTS AWARDED, SUPPLIES NEEDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 9.—The Atlas Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, will get $3,530; Babcock & Wilcox, Kasota, 
Minn., $457; Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., Minneap 
olis, $856; if the House passes a bill passed by the Senate 
this week to pay the claims of these concerns on account 
of losses in connection with materials furnished for con 
structing Burke Hall at Pierre, 58. D., Indian School. 
Silas N. Opdahl, the contractor for the building, failed, 
and could not pay his bills to the lumber concerns. 

Smith, Hauser & Mclsaacs have been awarded the con 
tract for building additions at Camp Meade, Md., for 
which the Southern Pine Kmergency Bureau has been 
called upon to supply about 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The’ Navy Department is calling for the following 
lumber : 

White ash, miscellaneous lots; basswood, 680,000 feet ; 
beech, birch or maple or mixed, 246,000 feet; butternut, 
844,000 feet; cedar, juniper, southern or Port Orford, mis 
cellaneous ; cherry, 170,000 feet ; miscellaneous cypress ; 6,000 
feet ironbark ; miscellaneous hackmatack knees; oak flitches, 
tamarack and California oak or laurel, 427,000 pounds ; 
lignum-vitae, 700,000 feet; box and crate lumber, $15,000 
feet; hard maple, miscellanous white and red oak, mis 
cellaneous sugar pine, 20,000 feet; California white pine, 
miscellaneous northern white pine and New England white 
pine; 500 hickory poles, 1,990 juniper poles, 820 spruce spar 
poles, miscellaneous poplar lumber, redwood shingles and ties, 





Lumber Transportation 








TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION VICTORIOUS 


MpeMPuis, TENN., July 9.—The Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association announces a complete victory in inducing the 
Railroad Administration at Washington to have all tariffs 
so corrected as to provide that bolts, billets and other rough 
materials, as well as fuel wood, cord wood and mill waste, 
be eliminated from application of the $15 a car minimum 
charge. It points out that a number of its members west 
of the river have paid the minimum charge of $15’a car on 
these commodities, but that if the expense bills are sent to 
it it will undertake to secure reparation thereon. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the association, in 
conjunction with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, appeared before the Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington last week and offered testimony to show that the 
increase of lumber rates should not exceed 3 cents and that 
tariffs should be so amended that that part thereof pro 
viding for the 25 percent increase, with 5 cents as a maxi- 
mum, should be eliminated. Mr. Townshend argued this as 
a general rule and intimated that in certain localities it 
might not be proper to advance rates as much as 8 cents. 

The association expresses confidence that the Railroad 
Administration will shortly recommend establishment of 
transit arrangements whereby thru rates from point of origin 
to ultimate destination can be protected via gateway of tran- 
sit point, plus a charge for stop-over privilege. It believes 
that this charge will be approximately 2 cents a hundred 
pounds or $10 a car. 

With reference to the elimination of transit arrangement 
on logs and other rough material, the association says: ‘This 
has been presented to the Railroad Administration and we 
are of the opinion that an early decision will be handed down 
ordering that tariffs be corrected so that present net rates 
shall be made applicable into the milling point without the 
necessity of keeping any record as to the outbound tonnage.” 
The association has been vigorously contending for some time 
for this change because of the great aid it will be in facili- 
tating the handling of milling-in-transit business. 

Regarding the cash basis on which shippers will be placed 
Aug. 1, the association has issued the following statement 
to its members: “The Railroad Administration's order No. 25 


in connection with the Atlantic Coast Line at Port Norfolk 
contiguous to Pinners Point, in connection with the Seaboard 
Air Line at Portsmouth, and in connection with the Norfolk 
Southern at Berkley, are subjected to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage in that they pay higher total charges for the 
transportation of lumber and forest products from points in 
North Carolina than are paid by industries and receivers 
located upon the individual terminals of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Pinners Point, of the Seaboard air Line at Ports- 
mouth, and of the Norfolk Southern at Berkley. 





BANKRUPTCY THREATENS SMALL ROADS 


Austin, Tex., July 8.—-There are approximately 2000 miles 
of shortline railroads in Texas which are returned to their 
owners by the Railroad Administration at Washington. Most 
of the shorter of these roads are devoted chiefly to handling 
logs and lumber and the effect of taking them out of Gov- 
ernment control may bring bankruptcy to many of them, in 
the belief of Allison Mayfield, chairman of the State Rail- 
road Commission. Mr. Mayfield visited Washington recently 
and made a strong appeal to have the shortline railroads of 
Texas retained by the Railroad Administration, but his efforts 
in that direction proved unavailing. It is the expressed opin- 
ion of Mr. Mayfield that many of these roads will be forced 
to suspend operations and that the lumber mills and other 
industries situated along the respective lines will suffer 
heavy losses on account of the suspension of traffic. 


UNIQUE LUMBERMEN’S ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


The Appalachian Logging Congress has become spon- 
sor for a somewhat ambitious idea for a national club of 
loggers and sawmill men of the United States, and has 
sent out a circular letter and prospectus to about 500 
operators in the Virginias, North Carolina, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The proposition involves contributions from 
individuals connected with logging and lumber manufac- 
turing operations (or with allied trades that cater to the 
wants of such operations) of $1 each as annual member- 
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Copyright Western Newspaper Union. 


Above are shown six members of the forestry corps of the Women’s Land Army of England 


at work near Heathfield, Sussex. These women are employed in felling, trees and peeling 
off the bark so that they may be used as telegraph poles, those in the illustration being 
engaged in preparing telegraph poles. Presumably the timber is a species of pine. Cer 
tainly it is not as easy to strip off bark as the cedar or cypress used for telegraph poles 


in the United States. 


French Official Photograph 
The above illustration shows some French soldiers at work in a French woodworking fac- 
tory engaged in work for the army. The men are evidently trimming the material 
to length, possibly for use in building “duck walks” that are placed in the bottom of 
trenches or are laid over soft spots to prevent the soldiers from sinking deep in the mud. 














New England and southern spruce lumber, and track, switch 
and cross ties, 

_ The Navy will open bids here July 22 for the follow- 
ing white oak for the Boston navy yard: 

Native or western oak (white) : 6,000 feet B. M. (about) 
1% inch thick, 8 to 14 inches wide, averaging 10 inches; 12 
to 16 feet long. 

11,000 feet B. M. (about) 144 inch thick, 8 to 12 inches 
hee averaging 10 inches; 8 to 16 feet long; averaging 12 
eer, 

15,000 feet B. M. (about) 2 inches thick, to be 12 inches 
wide, and from 10 to 16 feet long, averaging 138 feet. 

7,000 feet B, M. (about) 3 inches thick, 10 to 16 inches 
wide, averaging 14 inches, 12 feet, 14 feet and 16 feet long; 
averaging 13 feet. , 

6,000 B. M. (about) 4 inches thick, 12 to 24 inches wide, 
averaging 16 inches ; 12 to 16 feet long, averaging 18 feet, 

20,000 feet B. M. (about) 1 inch thick, 8 to 14 inches wide, 
averaging 12 inches; 8 to 20 feet long, averaging 14 feet, 





OFFICIAL GETTING ACCLIMATED 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 8.—E. A. Thomasson of New 
Orleans, who is here assisting Harry Demuth and E. A. 
Baldinger in the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, thinks 
he will like the national capital after he becomes accus- 
tomed to the way the ‘avenues run. Mr. Thomasson is 
handling the detail work on orders, while Mr. Baldinger 
looks after details of transportation more particularly. 


—_eN 





ENGINEERING DEPOT AWARDS CONTRACTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—The purchasing depart- 
ment of the General Engineering Depot has awarded the 
following contracts: 


The American Handle Co., Jonesboro, Ark., ax handles. 

Alvey Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, gravity lumber 
vevor, : 

Piqua Handle Manufacturing Co., 
handles. 

Kelly Ax Co., Charleston, W. Va., hammers. 

John B. Black Co., Chester, Pa., adz handles. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., carpenters’ 
supplies. 


con 


Piqua, Ohio, chisel 


will become effective Aug. 1, next. This order provides for 
the prompt payment of freight bills and that credit will be 
given for forty-eight hours when a bond is furnished. The 
amended order does tot provide that shipments must be pre- 
paid. It does provide, however, that the extent that pay- 
ment should be made before delivery is largely a local ques 
tion and one that must be left to the individual carrier.” 





TENTATIVE FINDING REMOVES DISABILITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith this 
week submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
tentative report in the complaints of the Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and of the Rowland Lumber Co. et al. 
against the Seaboard Air Line Railway. The report finds that 
undue prejudice and disadvantage are suffered by com 
plainants by reason of the conditions shown in the following 
summary of the facts: 


Line haul carriers serving the Norfolk district, Va., have 
individual terminals there. In that district the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway has a terminal at Pinners Point, the 
Seaboard Air Line has a terminal at Portsmouth and the 
Norfolk Southern has a terminal at Berkley. These carriers 
also have a joint terminal known as the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line, which connects all rail lines in that district and 
serves industries located on its own tracks. Stated gener- 
ally, the practices of these line-haul carriers are as follows: 
With the exception of lumber and forest products from certain 
points in North Carolina, the switching charges of the belt 
line are absorbed on all commodities from all points of origin ; 
and the same rates apply to all points in the Norfolk district 
whether delivered at Pinners Point, Port Norfolk, Ports 
mouth, Berkley, South Norfolk or Norfolk proper, and whether 
delivered upon the individual terminal of the carrier having 
the line haul up to Norfolk or delivered on its joint belt line 
terminal. Upon a complaint alleging that the total charges 
for the transportation of lumber and foreign products from 
points in North Carolina to industries and receivers located 
upon the belt line are unreasonable, and that industries and 
receivers located 6n the belt line are subjected to undue preju 
dice and disadvantage by reason of the non-absorption by 
line-haul carriers of belt-line switching charges on lumber 
and forest products from points in North Carolina. Held: 

1. That the total charges were not and are not unreason- 
able or excessive. 

2, That industries and receivers served by the belt line 





ship dues. The employing firms joining the movement 
will also contribute $1 each for each man in their employ, 
based upon an average number. The total contribution 
would be thus $2 per individual and, assuming that per 
sons and firms representing 500,000 employees could be 
interested, the resulting funds would of course be $1,000, 
000 annually. 

The funds so secured are to be utilized in the building 
of comfortable but inexpensive club houses or entertain- 
ment rooms at points available to the men. These build 
ings would be one-room affairs equipped with shower 
baths, pool tables, games and reading matter. The plan 
also involves the creation of an entertainment corps of 
speakers upon publie topics and particularly upon those 
connected with codperation between employer or employee, 
and subjeets affecting their mutual interests and intended 
to draw them closer together. 

With the cireular was sent out a postal card for a vote 
for or against the proposition, and further suggestions for 
its amplification or improvement are also solicited. The 
votes are now coming in and the announcement of the 
returns will be interesting. The idea was endorsed at 
the meeting of the congress in April and the plan with 
an analysis of the returns will be placed before the annual 
October meeting for action. 

Much has of course been done in the direction of pro 
viding social opportunities and entertainment for the men 
at a considerable number of sawmill and logging points. 
This new plan, however, has certain advantages of co- 
operation between such individual activities, coordinating 
them and thus giving the idea wider scope and power. 
Such an organization properly worked out should be of 
material influence in helping to hold in the lumber industry 
needed men who ‘are now being attracted away from it 
by temporary offers of more profitable employment in 
other industries. 
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INSPIRING HARMONY BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Y. M. C. A. Conference Discusses Phases of Desired Co-operation of Employer and Employed— The “Humanizing” In- 
fluence, Sympathetic Relationship, Democracy and Americanization Cited as Essentials 


The solution of the many disconcerting and menacing 
labor problems facing national industries was the task 
before a conference between industrial leaders of the 
middle West that was held last Friday and Saturday at 
the Y. M. C. A. College Camp at Lake Geneva, Wis. This 
resulted in a great step forward being taken, to be fol- 
lowed up codperatively thru future conferences when 
notes on the results obtained by experiments, based on 
last week’s councils, in the meanwhile carried on in the 
individual plants will be compared and studied. 

A great many large employers of labor gathered for 
this conference, and all went away greatly enriched in 
ideas on labor management and with a clear realization 
that the introduction of real democracy into their relation- 
ships with the workingman is an immediate necessity to 
avert future serious disruptions in the social fabric that 
so closely combines either class with the other. The 
Americanization and edueation of the foreigner; the 
lessening of the labor turnover by the introduction in the 
various plants‘of ‘‘employment service’’ and codperation 
with the employee, and more intensive altho indirect social 
welfare work were the main topics discussed. A number 
of well studied addresses were delivered by various in- 
dustrial leaders, but it was the discussions aroused by 
some of these addresses that were especially helpful, 
bringing out as they did the intimate details of methods 
employed or proposed to accomplish the sought-for re- 
sults. Probably the most important address of the con- 
ference, in view of the discussion it provoked, was that 
of W. A. Grieves, assistant secretary of the Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, who spoke on ‘‘Organ- 
izing Employeés to Carry Responsibility. ’’ 

The differences between capital and labor are not a 
problem to be solved, said Mr. Grieves; they are a condi- 
tion, and a condition can not be solved, but only improved. 
This improvement can be effected only by ‘‘humanizing’’ 
the industry. Much welfare work has been engaged in 
by various of the big employers, but most of it has not 
been of the right kind and not constructive, for the reason 
that the workers recognized paternalism in it, and sus- 
pected that this paternalism was prompted by nothing 
but a desire for greater efficiency and greater output, to 
the financial interest of the employer, and not by a de- 
sire really to help the worker. The employer must make 
the workman feel that he is more than a hired servant, 
and must make him realize that all efforts for his welfare 
are in earnest, even if the employer is financially inter- 
ested. This is what Mr. Grieves calls humanizing indus- 
try, the lack of which, he said, is the cause of all indus: 
trial dissatisfaction and instability. Mr. Grieves con- 
tinued: 

In the Jeffery plant 87 percent of the labor turnover is 
confined to low grade labor, and of this total 70 percent is 
of foreign birth. Upon the education of this labor depends 
much of the stability of industry. As a whole it is extremely 

flexible and easily led one way or the other by any strong 
personality. This explains why it is so easily strayed from 
the “path of righteousness” and content by I. W. W. organ- 
izers and soap-box orators, who find no opposition from the 
employers, altho they really have as much chance to use 
their influence with this class of labor as have the I. W. W.’s, 
should they care to attempt to. Therefore the company 
should unhesitatingly step in and swing this flexible mass 
of humanity into the trend of mind most compatible to the 
interests of both classes. 


Must Remove Misconception of American Principles 

A first step in this direction is the taking of a census of 
all employees in your concern, to find out how many of those 
of foreign birth speak English and how many are neutralized. 
Those not speaking the language of the country nor citizens 
thereof should then be educated in the language, in Amer 
ican ideals and the principles of the American Government. 
It is a misconception of the latter that has given rise to 
much trouble among the foreign elements of labor. There 
should be a community school or Y. M. C. A. classes estab- 
lished in the community in which these men live, where they 
could be taught during their leisure hours, and the import- 
ance of neutralization should be emphasized constantly. It 
is not a broad policy for any concern to entertain national 
lines which always breed prejudice among the workmen, 

Another step that must be taken is to gain the confidence 
of the workmen by demonstrating to them that you take a 
real interest in their personal welfare in the way of ac- 
commodation within the plant. If a concern builds a great 
plant in which it expects to make a lot of money and then 
does not arrange for good drinking water or for sanitary 
toilet accommodations for the workmen thru whose labor 
the money is made, instead of begetting confidence it will 
heget the reverse; for the workman infallibly recognizes 
that it is only thru his labor that a plant makes money. 
And so long as a man is discharged from your employ with- 
out reason, as so often has happened, or if no attempt is 
made to find out why a man quits, you will never be able to 
command the confidence of the men. If a man fails in one 
line of work, instead of discharging him his qualifications 
should be studied, and work found for him for which he is 
better fitted. If he quits, before he is permitted to go out 
thru the door he should be carefully interrogated to find the 
reason for his quitting, and then the cause should be recti- 
fied. The greatest problem in the industry today is, of keep- 
ing the men hired. For 2,200 positions in our plant 5,000 
men were employed annually before “humanization” was in- 
troduced in the plant; since then only 1,500 are being em- 
ployed annually. 


The Relationship Among the Men 


The relationship among the men themselves is another 
thing that must be carefully watched. Sometimes there is 
no mutual understanding among the workmen, or between 
workmen and foremen, and there is a lot of friction that 
the management knows nothing about. It is upto the man- 
agement to find the cause for this friction and eliminate it. 
Then the causes of accidents should be given careful study. 
The home life of the employee should also be watch’ |, and 
everything possible should be done toward its betturment. 
To cultivate initiative in the workman, and to recognize it, 








are other things that are indispensable. A good plan is to 
encourage suggestions as how to better working conditions, 
safeguard workmen and increase efliciency, 

Something we must get away from in our industrial life 
is paternalism. Anything that smacks of paternalism won't 
succeed. It is a real danger to give labor things, for workmen 
are always suspicious that under the guise of philanthropy 
the employer is going to hand them something when they 
are not looking. There should be no welfare agencies which 
the employees themselves have had no hand in creating, for 
they would be failures. The employees of our concern have 
started on their own initiative and are operating codperative 
stores, a bakery, hospital, laundry, building and loan asso- 
ciation, dairy farm, slaughter house and factory paper, en 
tirely thru committees appointed by them from their own 
ranks. ‘They start the movement—very often, however, thru 
the indirect suggestion of the officials, but never directly— 
and after they have appointed a committee and formulated 
all plans, the company is approached and money loaned 
never donated—by it wherewith to carry on this work, and 
everything from start to finish is transacted by the work- 
men themselves. We don’t even let the foremen in on the 
deal, because if there is the presence of authority the men 
feel restrained. We want to make them feel that anything 
they undertake in welfare work is of their own doing; 
paternalism is farthest from the mind of anybody in our 
concern, but we are nevertheless enabled indirectly to take 
au very active interest in our workers’ welfare and comfort. 

Mr. Grieves further cautioned every employer to pay 
strict attention to the selection of department heads, for 
‘““As the head is, so is the body.’’ If the head is well 
trained and efficient, then his men are careful workmen; 
if he is careless, so are they; if he is mean, ‘‘chesty’’ or 
‘*snobbish’’ a lot of workmen will be lost. The em- 
ployees must respect the head; they don’t want to be 
petted or paternalized, but they appreciate consideration. 
The head must, as must the concern, be human, and must 
take a real interest in the men—and thus most labor 
troubles are banished. Regarding foremen, Mr. Grieves, 
saying that the need is for intelligent men to lead the 
less intelligent, believed that the day is coming when the 
shop trained plus the college trained man will be the fore- 
man in all large shops, 

The Evil of Paternalism 

K. B. Saunders, of Boston, Mass., welfare expert for 
the New England Manufacturers’ Association, spoke 
somewhat along the same lines in the course of his ad 
dress on ‘‘ New Standards of Industrial Welfare.’’? He 
declared, as did Mr. Grieves, that welfare work as prac- 
ticed by most employers has the flavor of paternalism, 
and as such is extremely odious to the workers. It is 
second nature to a worker to look with distrust upon his 
employer, in whom he recognizes nothing but a ‘‘money- 
grubber’’ whose every act has the sole purpose of netting 
him financial gain, and therefore welfare work must be 
nothing that is forced upon the worker, but must be 
something that will win them, ‘*There must be nothing 
strange or startling about it to the eyes of the worker,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and therefore I don’t approve of any concern 
engaging in ‘welfare work’ as commonly understood, 
but rather in furnishing service to their employees—for 
instance service for those who must be trained in Amer- 
icanization ete. What we do in human relations must be 
cooperative, and it is by codperation with the employee 
that we will win him, not by paternalizing him.’’ 

Mr. Saunders also spoke of the necessity of the em 
ployment manager carefully interviewing every applicant 
for work and giving him the job he is best fitted for, in 
stead of taking any man who comes along and making 
him fit. Increasing time must be given, he said, to educate 
the man to sticking on the job. In speaking on safety 
work in industrial plants Mr. Saunders said: 

Safety engineers are as necessary as are mechanical engi- 
neers. They should study the cause of every accident, and 
then try to avert similar ones. We are coming to a time when 
we must not only rehabilitate men injured in our industries, 
but also those wounded in war, and this makes it all the more 
imperative that we take steps to lower the casualty figures for 
our industries. 

Welfare work must not stop at the doors of the homes of the 
workmen, but rather be pushed into their bedrooms and their 
kitehens. This must be done without bejng meddlesome ; every 
man’s home should be regarded as his castle, .But it must be 
by education that calls for response that we must work for 
the betterment of our men’s home life. A poorly prepared 
breakfast, alcohol, worry over sick children, or a nagging wife 
all contribute toward accidents. Worry must be removed from 
the men’s minds, for most accidents happen when the men are 
worrying and their minds are elsewhere than on their work. 

Greater Democracy in Industry Imperative 

There are many things in human relations in industry that 
must be changed. And if we do not hurry in making these 
changes, the workers may soon undertake to make them them 
selves. After the war, when millions of men return from 
abroad, with a broader understanding and education, and re- 
enter industry a new era will dawn in industrial relationships. 
And this revolution in industry may come sooner than we 
expect or are prepared for, and therefore we must begin at 
once to analyze this problem. In so doing there is one thing 
above all which must be kept in mind: We must get rid of 
the spirit of paternalism and replace it with the spirit of 
helpful codperation., 

“‘How the Young Men’s Christian Association Can 
Serve Industry”’ was the topic of R. B. Lourie, of the 
John Deere Plow Co., Moline, If]. He defined the associa- 
tion as the intermediary between capital and labor, whose 
main function in industrial life is to translate capital to 
labor and vice versa, so as to create the codperation be- 
tween both which is so necessary. He believed that the 
association’s greatest opportunity to serve industry lay in 
the field of training human engineers—a new profession— 
whose functions would be to act as educators to the labor 
ing classes. It is up to the employer to enable the em 
ployees to spend their leisure hours in an educational 
and recreative manner, he thought, remarking: 

The leisure time of the employees must be properly spent. 
The physical, moral and spiritual sides of the men must be 
looked into. Stimulate games and other recreations during 
the noon hour and on Saturday afternoons. There should 
be a physical examination of every man entering your 


employ, for the benefit of the man himself, for yourself 
and for his fellow-workers. It would enable him to get a 
line on himself, and if there are any hidden ailments they 
would be brought to light and steps could be taken to re- 
move them in their early stages. Shop taiks should be 
given, explaining hygiene and sanitation. Social centers 
should be established and night classes in necessary sub- 
jects given. The presentation of religion to the workers 
involves no difficulties at all. Many employers have hesi- 
tated to introduce religion into the shop, but when they 
have done so they have found the men remarkably recep- 
tive. Of course, this must be done properly. For instance, 
speak of Jesus as the carpenter of Nazareth, not as the 
King of Kings or the Lord of Lords; speak to them from 
the floor they themselves are standing on, not from a high 
pulpit. Then it will do the most good. Let the workmen 
know that Christ was a workman like themselves, and they 
will listen. 

Mr. Lourie condemned the babel of tongues tolerated in 
this country, and thought that the propaganda to elim- 
inate the speaking of German should also be made to ap- 
ply to Swedish, Italian, Greek and all other foreign lan- 
guages, He urged the suppression of the foreign language 
press and advocated a most thoro Americanization move- 
ment. He wanted to see the Y. M. C. A. join this move- 
ment immediately and go at it strongly, especially teach- 
ing English to foreign-born workmen and aiding their 
neutralization. 

During discussion of Mr. Lourie’s address a suggestion 
was made that large employers of labor should send men 
selected from the ranks of labor to the proposed Y. M. 
©. A. training schools for ‘‘human engineers.’’ These 
men, already having seen the problem out of the eyes 
of the worker, it was suggested, would become especially 
valuable in this new profession. In discussing the atti- 
tude of the worker toward the employer, someone else 
declared his belief that the workman does not want the 
rich inan’s money; what he wants is his companionship— 
that is, the imagined snobbish attitude of the higher-up 
toward the workingman is what causes much of the 
trouble. 

Housing and the Social Side 

Fred C. Butler, of the industrial service section, ord 
nance department, United States Army, spoke on housing 
and the social side of the workman. He said that if the 
employers were earnestly trying to discover a solution 
for the labor turnover problem they should look into the 
housing and transportation conditions without delay, for, 
he said, if the houses are crowded and the transportation 
facilities inadequate ‘‘the men won’t stay, that’s all.’’ 
He spoke on the urgent need for community betterment 
in most industrial centers, and urged that the environ- 
ment be made as pleasant as possible, providing it with 
playgrounds, a Y. M. C. A., a library and like institutions 
necessary for the men’s mental as well as physical wel- 
fare. ‘*We must build up contentment and patriotism 
in our men,’’ he said, ‘fand join hands with them in 
fighting the social evil and clean up the cities for the 
benefit of industry.’’ 

R. C. Richards, chairman of the safety committee of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway, called the father 
of the Safety First movement, made a short talk on safety 
work, during the course of whieh he said that he had 
found that it is not entirely carelessness or recklessness, 
but thoughtlessness, that causes the vast majority of 
avoidable accidents in industry, which in themselves num- 
ber 90 percent of all accidents, In the discussion that 
followed this address someone present suggested that be- 
sides the ‘‘Safety First’’ signs now general in all shops, 
another sign reading ‘‘Your Mind on Your Job’’ be 
posted. 

More democracy in business was urged by F. M. Sayre, 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill., who prophe- 
sied that a day will come when labor will assert itself 
and the higher-ups will be measured. ‘‘Democracy is 
coming,’’ he said. ‘‘Let us take the lead in installing it. 
If we don’t it will be thrust upon us. Give ‘Christian 
service,’ and your troubles will be over.’’?’ Harry N. 
Clarke, president of the Cortescope Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was another champion of ‘‘ Christian service’’ in industry. 

The fact that the end of the war depends on our will- 
ingness to practice thrift at home was emphasized by 
A. B. Keller, of the treasury department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘ Promotion 
of Thrift in Its Larger Meanings.’’ In former years we 
used to talk a great deal about thrift but did nothing 
further; now we have to pay dearly, said he. We now 
find that our national resources are not inexhaustible, as 
we had supposed, and now we must replace by thrift what 
we formerly destroyed by extravagance. Armies do not 
collapse, he said, because men die, but because ammuni- 
tion, or food, or money gives out, and, the war being the 
whole thing these days we must act accordingly. 

H. W. Anderson, for eight years Y. M. C. A. seere- 
tary in Russia and just returned from that chaos-ridden 
country, explained to the conference recent events in Rus 
sia. He said that most labor troubles in that country 
were instigated by the 10,000 Russians who returned from 
America after the outbreak of the revolution. These 
returned Russians, claiming to know the inside facts be- 
sause of their abode in the United States, told their 
brothers over there that this was purely and simply a 
capitalistic war; that the capitalists of all the belligerent 
nations had agreed beforehand to start the war so that 
they would find an expedient way to kill off labor and 
they could grab everything for themselves. This was a 
firebrand that nothing could extinguish, and forces were 
turned loose that nothing could stop. ‘‘The call from 
Russia is for schools,’’ he said. ‘‘The whole problem is 
education. We must not ignore Russia; Germany does not, 
because she realizes that she can’t afford to. And neither 
can we afford to.’’ Continuing he said: ‘‘ We in thy 
United States must learn a lesson from Russia and her 
industrial troubles. If conditions in our American ind 
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tries are unfair or if there is any falseness by capital to 
labor it might breed a similar revolution when it is least 
expected. It is up to the industrial leaders to prevent 
such a catastrophe by being honest in all their dealings 
with labor and the publie.’’ 

Mr. Anderson’s talk on Russian conditions gave rise 
to a prolonged discussion on the Slav labor situation in 
this country. It developed that an untold number of 
Russians are engaged in most large industries, and that 
employers always have had more or less trouble with them, 
mostly because the Russians generally are ignorant of the 
English language and without leadership, and conse 
quently are unable to communicate with the employers or 
the employers with them. The suggestion was made that 
more Americans should study the Russian language as a 
way of solving this trouble. 

The Y. M. C. A. College camp at Lake Geneva is a 
hustling little tent city these days. Besides the thou 
sands of young people and older folks as well who cus- 
tomarily go there for their summer vacation there now 
are at this camp training classes for secretaries for war 
work at home and abroad; for physical teachers at can- 
tonments, as well as for several civilian occupations such 
as railroad work ete. The work of the war work secre 
taries is especially interesting. The prescribed course is 
of two weeks’ duration, during which intensive training is 
given in the essentials of army life in general and trench 
work in particular, to familiarize the students somewhat 
with the strange scenes they will soon see; in hygiene 
and sanitation; in the historical background of the war, 
and in religious work, A great number of young men 
will pass thru these classes during the season, as the call 
for secretaries grows larger and larger, 


WILL HASTEN SPRUCE PRODUCTION MIGHTILY 


Thirty Million Feet Monthly the Goal—An ‘“Over- 
whelming” Air Fleet in Prospect 








PorTLAND, Ore, July 6.—To increase the production 
of airplane spruce to 30,000,000 feet a month is the aim 
of the spruce production division of the Signal Corps. 
Col. Brice P. Disque, commanding this section of the 
army, has already accomplished some wonderful things in 
speeding up the production of airplane spruce and now he 
proposes to do even more, The headquarters of the spruce 
production division in Portland occupy three floors in 
one of the city’s largest business blocks and, in order to 
facilitate matters, the organization will be greatly in 
creased, From fourteen to sixteen thousand men are now 
employed in getting out spruce, and within a short time 
this number will approximate thirty thousand. <A. vast 
amount of sawmilling and logging machinery has been 
assembled to do this work. More is to be bought. For 
example, at the spruce cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., 
forty large dry kilns are now in operation, but the num 
ber will be inereased to 124. 

Already production has been inereased 700 percent 
under the management of Colonel Disque, but despite 
this there have been some who criticise the work of the 
department, In stressing the need of greater production 
Colonel Disque pointed out that Great Britain and France 
alone can consume in airplane construction all the spruce 
now being produced on the Pacifie coast, and in order to 
provide material for American factories production must 
be increased, Considerable criticism has been directed 
at Colonel Disque because he adopted the system of ‘‘riv 
ing’’ spruce, The crities said that there is too much 
waste. It is true that there is waste, but much of this 
waste can be reclaimed afterward. However, even tho 
no material were reclaimed, riving is justified, for it pro 
duced at greater speed than any other process spruce suit 
able for ‘airplane construction at a time when it is 
seriously needed. Colonel Disque’s task was to produce 
airplane spruce rapidly. Riving operations have been 
successful because they produce the needed material. 
The result as summed up by Colonel Disque is ‘‘If I have 
ever been worth anything in all my life, all of it combined 
into one single item’ does not compare with the decision 
I made to start riving spruce last winter,’’ 

Referring to the manufacture of airplanes, Colonel 
Disque said: 

The best strategists of the war know that when we have an 
overwhelming air fleet then and only then will we win the war, 
Building of motors is now in a satisfactory condition. They 
are building them rapidly, production is going up in all facto 
ries and the only thing today that stands in the way of an 
overwhelming air fleet is the supply of lumber. We can make 
airplanes of pine, hemlock and fir but a Liberty motor will 
drive a two-seated Dehaviland airplane 147 miles an hour if 
it is made up of spruce. If you build that airplane out of 


hemlock, fir or any other lumber it reduces the spe lin pr x 

. an) . 1 H 

tion to the extra weight , — weed 
Spruce is essential, In addition to that quality of lightness, 


strength and resiliency it will not fracture when struck by a 
bullet, : 


The cost in money of producing airplane spruce does 
not matter. It is the spruce that matters. Upon this 
point Colonel Disque reeently said: 


Some people were selling spruce lumber at $250 a thousand 
and were getting it, and not half of it was fit to go into air 
planes. They were willing to use cars and cargo space on 
ships so urgently required for a product 50 percent efficient 
and at such a price. They are the knockers of today. ‘There 
is a reason for it. The possible waste in hurrying up our 
preparation is nothing compared to the loss we would sustain 
thru trying to be too careful. The spruce production program 
is in no way a commercial proposition. 

Probably this war is costing the Allies 5.000 men a 
and their total expenses are one-half billion 
That is a reliable estimate. The country is full of people who 
are quibbling about cost. If spruce cost $500 a thousand more 
than we are paying for it it would not affect the cost of air 
planes more than 2 percent. We are not paying one-half that 
nor one-third. IT merely mention this because there are still 
among us a few knockers who are quibbling about cost. 


day, 
dollars a day. 


_In explaining the plans of the spruce production divi- 
sion of the Signal Corps regarding production of spruce 
Colonel Disque said: 

After thoroly cruising and investigating we located the large 
stands of spruce where the percentage runs high, and started 
to run railroads into them. They will average 30 miles from 
railroad lines, and there are five such districts where the 
spruce stands 40 to 60 percent of the standing timber and of 
the proper quality. The way to get spruce is to go where there 


is the. most of it. We can not get what we require without 
selective logging, and all will be on that basis before we win 
this war; labor and equipment must be concentrated on essen- 
tials. Those who do not mean anything to the war will all be 
out of business before the war is over. 

We need labor and equipment. To run five railroads at the 
same time into the mountains in the winter time is practically 
impossible. We must move with a great degree of rapidity 
this summer to make our killing. 

Five railroad lines are driving away now in a way that 
would surprise you. We will tap all these stands by next 
winter. It calls for a tremendous effort—an effort that re 
quires backing from everyone in this country. 

In April we sent 10 percent of our output to our American 
factories and 90 percent to Europe. American factories are 
taken care of. In May 30 percent went to American factories 
and 70 percent to Europe. But from now on American facto- 
ries’ requirements will mount up and we can not reduce that 
going to Europe. It means that we have got to produce more 
and more every month. 





FOREST ENGINEERS BREATHE THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 


Pictures and Letters Tell of Their Work in France— 
: News From the Absent 








Upon the opposite page are shown a number of views 
of the operations of a company of United States Forest 
Engineers in France. The experienced lumberman can 
tell from an inspection of these pictures the kind of work 
this company is doing. They are especially interesting as 
being among the first pictures received in this country 
from the forest engineers. 

Letters from members of the 10th and 20th Forest 
Engineers tell of many achievements and all breathe the 
spirit of confidence and the desire to work to the limit of 
ability so that Germany can be beaten. The spirit of 
these forest engineers. is well shown in the newspaper 
Jusqu’au Bout, published ‘‘somewhere in France’? by 
Companies ‘¢A,’’ ‘‘C’? and headquarters of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 20th Engineers. The character and make-up of the 
paper are truly commendable considering the many diffi- 
culties under which it must be gotten out. In an issue 
date June 8, received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, de- 
tails are given of the celebration of Memorial Day, Sev- 
eral baseball games were played between different bat- 
tulions and between the different companies and a number 
of other athletic contests were pulled off. To judge from 
the appearance of Jusqu’au Bout, the air in France tends 
to turn the United States lumberjacks into poets, Hspe- 
cially interesting to the girls that these lumberjacks have 
left behind them in this country will be the following 
sample of poetry: 


What is Home Without a Mother? 


Oh, dear American girls, 
Please listen to my plea: 

I wish [ had you here tonight 
To sit and talk to me, 


The French are cute and sweet all right 
And mighty modest, too, 
But mother sits not far away 
With unobstructed view. R. M. 


Friends in the United States are urged to subseribe to 
Jusqu’au Bout, the rate being 75 eents for two months. 


News of Former Buffalo Lumbermen 

Burrato, N. Y., July 8.—The Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., of this city, recently received a very interesting letter 
from Herbert M. Hill, jr., 
formerly an employee of that 
company and now a member 
of the 20th Engineers, serv- 
ing in France, The letter fol- 
lows : 


I have your two very kind 
and appreciated letters and am 
glad to hear that my friends 
are maintaining their connec- 
tions, and [ hope they will con- 
tinue to do so until T return. 

Mr. Clough’s nephew is with 
Company B of this battalion. 
They are probably about 150 
miles or so from here. TI did 
not meet him at the American 
University, Should I ever re- 
join again I will lose no time 
in looking him up. In_ the 
meantime, IT will drop him a 
line and introduce myself from 
a distance, 

We are right in the thick of 
things now as far as the lam- 
bering end of it goes. We are 
making several hundred. ties, 
both large and small, road 
plank, trench boards and fuel 
wood. We have had many 
very nice things said about our 
output and efficiency. We are 
very fortunate in our officers 
and have a group of the best 
woods and mill men that can’t 
be beat, and they are working 
their heads off all the time. 
We are cutting mostly beech, 
but red and white oak logs 
come in occasionally. We are 
up against the French method 
of logging and it is hard to 
buck at times. Weather is 
another thing against us. We 
cut ‘’* an ig 7 - a. 

Wp ‘nny a. sand feet in the mill, which 
JOSEPH C. NEVILLE ; is four thousand better than 
was ever cut—this is in a 10- 
hour shift. There are a good 
many Clark mills over here. We are operating a hand feed 
French mill. 
shift. ‘There are a good many Clark mills over here. We are 
operating a hand feed French mill, 2 

We hear quite frequently the talk of the “big boys’? up 
north, so we know we are not out of it entirely. Also the 
“big birds” are flying over our heads, 

I believe T told you that our trip over was without incident 
and we were not with the Tuscania. We had one tight spot 
but that was all. 

Everything is going nicely with me and T never felt better. 
We are very comfortable and get plenty and good things to eat. 

Thank you verv much for writing Duncan-Ewing & Co. at 
Liverpool and if T can get to England on my holidays I will 
look them up. Respectfully yours, 





Serving with 20th Engineers 


Herperr M. HILL, Jr. 
Another Buffalo man who is seeing service with the 
20th Engineers in France is Joseph C. Neville, formerly 
in the employ of T, Sullivan & Co. for a number of years. 


Some time after being inducted into service he was sent to 
Camp American University at Washington, D. C., and 
while in the supply department there contracted blood 
poisoning. Before he was completely recovered and while 
his right arm was still in a sling he sailed on the Tuscania 
with Company EK, of the 6th Battalion, 20th Engineers. 
When the Tuscania was torpedoed the boat to which he 
was assigned took a nose dive into the water because some 
‘‘Jandsman’’ had cut the main tackle on the bow davit. 
However, after six hours in the life boat he landed at 
Larne, Ireland, where the people gave the forest engineers 
the best of care. From Larne they were transferred to 
Shane’s Park Camp at Belfast, Ireland, and then to Morn- 
ing Hill Camp at Winchester, Fngland. After consider- 
able rest they were sent across the channel to France 
just before the opening of the first German drive this year. 
He now is busily at work somewhere in France, where the 
mill is running on a day and a night shift. He reports 
that the company is in excellent health and not long ago 
put up a mess shack and gave the French girls in the 
neighborhood a dance in celebration of the event. 





Capture a German Aviator 


Houston, TEXx., July 8.—F. D. Wherritt, southwestern 
sales manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., of this city, has 
just received a letter from his brother, Barton W. Wher- 
ritt, who is a member of Co. A, 9th Battalion, 20th Engi- 
neers, in active service in France. The letter is of unusual 
interest and follows in part: 


In regard to sending me tobacco ete.: We are able at most 
all times to get tobacco and toilet articles at the Y. M. C. A 
In fact, I have not been without tobacco since I arrived, and 
there is nothing that we really need that we can not get. I 
understand now you can not send a package to us under any 
circumstances, even tho you have an order from our com- 
manding officer ; but don’t worry about my needs, for they are 
very few. 

We are having some real nice weather and the condition of 
the men could not be better. The days are warm and the 
nights very cool, and we have to be careful about taking cold 
in the evening. 

I think it will only be a short time until I can tell you 
where we are located. We are not a great distance from the 
front, but we would scarcely know the war was on if it were 
not for the observation planes and the movements of troops. 
We can also hear the big guns on the front very plainly. It 
is one continuat bombardment day and night. At times, of 
course, It is more intense than others. We haven’t seen any 
of the fighting in the present drive, but of course we hear 
plenty of it. There was a German plane brought down at 
one of our piling camps the other day and the pilot of the 
machine complimented our boys on their nerve in coming up 
and taking him prisoner without a gun. His observer was 
killed in the air. 

I am working on top of a mountain loading logs on a truck 
and letting them down a tram road. that has an angle of 
ONLY 72 percent, by means of a cable. We have a good little 
mill running day and night, cutting about 60 M feet per day. 
We are now assisting Company D of the second battalion 
while our mill is being erected. 

I was rather surprised that they were limiting you on flour, 
and if the war keeps up two or three years you may have the 
same experience we have. When we go to a restaurant to 
eat we take our bread with us, for we can only get the famous 
“French fried” and eggs, and occasionally meat. They have 
three meatless days per week. 

I spent Decoration Day in a French village that before the 
war was a great summer resort. In fact, the kaiser has a 
summer home not far from this village. HWowever, he is not 
spending the summer there this season, as that territory is 
in the hands of the French, and I am afraid his health would 
not be as good as usual, 

I am going to send you some souvenirs in the near future ; 
at least I am going to attempt it, but do not know whether 
they will get thru or not. 

Write me as often as you can, as we certainly like to hear 
from home. 





DEPICTS COMMERCIAL STRIFE AFTER THE WORLD WAR 





Report Prophesies Division of Powers for Trade Su- 
premacy—Neutral States Their Objective 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—An interesting official 
report, dealing with after-the-war economic conditions, 
more especially as they will affect neutral nations, says: 


The war after the war will bring a most serious pressure to 
bear on the neutral States, a pressure which they in time must 
prepare themselves to meet in such a way that its damaging 
effects will be the least possible. It is, of course, impossible 
to say how the economic war between the present warfaring 
groups will form itself after closing of peace. Judging by the 
plans and decisions with regard to the future economic polities 
of these power groups which have reached the public, it 
should be supposed that the time after the war will witness 
a division of almost the entire civilized world into two sepa- 
rate and wide-apart production and consumption fields, each 
comprising one of the warfaring power groups and each based 
on being sufficient unto itself. 

These beyeotting plans have perhaps been most sharply 

expressed bv the Entente, while the plans of the Central 
Powers, besides an inner consolidating policy, have a strongly 
‘aggressive side directed against the Entente countries in 
order from and in these countries to secure both a snpnty 
of raw materials and an onen market. It Js hardly probable 
that any of these widegoing plans from either side will he 
carried thru in their entirety. Mueh will denend on the 
perce conditions under which the winning party, of course, 
will trv to secure the desired economic advantages, Apart 
from the contents of the pence treaties, the power of the 
interests themselves will undoubtedly little bv little be so 
stronely felt that the netural trade conditions between the 
countries will to a certain extent take their normal course. 
Aut probably also only to a certain extent. For a long time 
to come, it is to be exnected that the strong ties of solidaritv 
and the contrasts will apply also to the trade polities and 
economic connections. 

Eves can not be closed to the fact that this will in many 
wavs threaten the interests of the neutral countries. Sun 
posing that one of the power groups, or both. will try on 
a great scale to carry thru a trade political imverialism with 
relatively hievh outer customs walls and interior differential 
duties, or other mutual advantages: this alone will cause a 
cutting off wholly or in part of the neutral countries and 
would hamper their exports to a high degree. 

Furthermore. the possibility must not be lost sieht of that 
the mutual cutting off policy will create for one of both nower 
rroups such export or import difficulties thet they will look 
for comnensation in the neutral countries. The large States 
or nower groups will trv to make them commercially de 
pendent. The neutral countries can expect no partievlar 
consideration in this regard, the more so as the warfaring 
countries undoubtedly have certain bitter feelings against the 
nentrals. 

This is partly because real neutrality has not been accent- 
able, both sides being unable to understand a standpoint which 
is not fully in seeord with their own position, and partly 
because the warfaring countries think that the neutrals have 
unjustifiably made money at their expense, and that they 
therefore without any scruples can carry thru their measures 
which might, perhaps, bring back a part of the money to the 
places whence it came. 
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1. View of the mill camp showing office, mess hall and barracks. 2. Part of kitchen and barracks, also truck used. 3. Remainder of the camp. 4. Supply office. 
5. Frame work for big Canadian mill. 6. Mill nearing completion. 7. End view of the sawmill. 8. Interior of the mill. 9. Close-up of the carriage and 
10. Log haul-up and pond from the mill. 


saw. 11. Dam below log pond. 12. Loading ties. 13. Two French mills operated in the woods before the big 
sawmill arrived. 14. Close-up of a French mill. This particular unit is evidently cutting pine, and, to judge from the illustrations, the timber is not of large 
size tho it does seem to be rather tall. 


Some Interesting Views of the Operations of a Company of United States Forest Engineers in France 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


FARM SMOKE HOUSE 
It is 8 feet square and 8 feet high to the plates. It 
is well built with a frame of 2x4’s and double boarded 
with building paper on both sides of the studding. The 
roof is made in the same way and covered with shingles. 
There are double doors made to fit closely to keep out the 

light and heat. f 
This careful construction 1s intended to protect the 
meat from freezing at night while green in early fall, 
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but more particularly to prevent injury from flies after 
the meat is smoked, so it may be left hanging until wanted 
for use. 

There should be a concrete wall and floor for cleanliness 
and to prevent rats from digging under. 

The meat is hung on wooden pegs bored into cross 
poles that rest on the plates. 


CORNER OF PORTABLE GRAIN BIN 

The accompanying illustration shows the corner of a 
knock-down grain bin. 

Narrow boards are used for making up the siding 
panels and each alternate end extends 4 inches past the 
corner like dovetailing. A 4x4-inch timber is placed 
upright in the outside corner and the projecting ends of 
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the boards are tacked into it. The heads of the nails are 
not driven close, but are permitted to project about a half 
inch so they may be pulled by the hammer claws. 

Small strips of wood, say 1x2 inches, may be tacked 
against the projecting ends, or long ends, to support the 
short boards. The object is to make a strong corner that 
may be easily taken apart when the bin is empty. 

Hook bolts may be used to fasten the bottom board of 
the side panels down to the outside floor joists or sills. 


BARNYARD FEEDER FENCE 


A hay feeder fence may be quickly made* across one 
side of a feed lot or barnyard by removing one fence 
board and supplying a few little details. 

To prevent the smaller animals from pushing thru it 
may be necessary to stretch a smooth No. 9 fence wire 
along the upper side of the opening as shown. It may be 
necessary to double and twist this smooth wire if the 
larger animals lunge against it. 

To prevent the wilder cattle from trying to climb over 
the top a barb wire may be stretched an inch or two above 
the top fence board to discourage such attempts. 

Two 8-inch fence boards are used at the bottom, raised 
2 inches above the ground to make a manger about 18 
inches deep. The fence posts are about 4 feet high and 
the space between the top edge of the manger and the 

; BARBED wire 
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smooth wire is from 18 inches to 2 feet, according to the 
size of the cattle. If it is too wide the calves will try 
to jump thru. If too narrow the large cattle, especially 
— with horns, will not have room to put their heads 
ru. 
The hay to be fed out is hauled by wagon and piled 
against the fence outside of the feed lot and the cattle 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERIOAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











reach thru to get it. There should be a row of stakes 
to hold the feed within reach, 

This device is intended as an overflow feed rack for use 
when the stables or other feeding arrangements are 
overcrowded. 


WATER IN FOUR FIELDS 

The drawing shows a plan whereby a watering trough 
may be fenced so that live stock in four different fields 
may drink from the same trough. 

In following a definite system of crop rotation on a 
live stock farm it becomes necessary to rotate the stock 
from one pasture to another as the crops mature. This 
complicates the rotation problem to the extent ot moving 
the water from one field to another to follow the stock 
around. 

Instead of chasing the animals with a water bucket 
or with a tank wagon, it is better and cheaper to bore 
a well and lay down a cement trough in a central spot 
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and to fence it across in three places so as to divide the 
one long trough into four compartments, one for each 
field. 

It is easier to attend to one central water supply than 
to patch up temporary ones in the different fields. There 
is great satisfaction in designing and working out the 
details of a permanent improvement on the farm. The 
parts and boards should be treated with a preservative. 


IRONING BOARD 


Here is a household convenience that is greatly needed 
in every home. These ironing boards could be made by 
the hundred in any lumber yard and sold both in villages 
and in the surrounding country. 

The board is one foot wide and 5 feet long. It is 
tapered on the saw table and the pieces that are split 
off are used to make the clamp levers so there is no waste 
of good lumber. If necessary it need not be tapered. 

The board is cleated across the under side about one 
foot from the wide end. This cleat prevents the board 
from warping and makes a solid attachment for the 
clamping bars. The cleat is fastened with short screws 
from the underside, but two bolts are necessary to hold 
the clamping bars as these are subject to considerable 
strain. The bolt heads should be countersunk into the 
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upper side of the ironing board and the holes neatly 
plugged with wooden plugs cut with a bit made for the 
purpose. 

The leg serves the double purpose of tightening the 
clamping levers and supporting the ironing board while 
in use, 

The clamp is made to pinch the projecting top of the 
kitchen table as shown in the drawing. 


WAGON BOX DERRICK 

This is a light derrick built like a ladder, 
aré 1x4 pieces and the cross pieces are 1x3. 
any height, from 8 to 12 feet, to 
lift the box as high as wanted. 

It will swing a wagon box clear 
of the wheels in two lifts, one at 
each end of the box. If the box 
is to be slung up to the rafters 
for horses and cattle to run under 
it will necessitate two lifts at one 
end of the box and one lift at the 
other end. 

The hook engages the end rod. 
The box is permanently sup- 
ported by wooden bars that slide 
thru wooden hangers that reach 
down from the rafters or from | 


The sides 
It may be 











overhead joists. 

If the legs of the derrick are 
required to straddle the tongue, 
or the hounds, while lifting the 
front end of the wagon box, the 
cross pieces will be placed higher 
than shown. With some farm 














wagons the tongue may be swung 
aside to stand the derrick behind 
the doubletree, 
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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES 


Trees more than two or three inches in diameter 
should be transplanted with considerable earth on the 
roots. Trees weighing from 100 to 300 pounds may be 
lifted gently with a braced frame and placed carefully 
on a stone boat. The same frame will transfer the 
tree from the stone boat to its new place in the ground. 
It pays for retail lumbermen to be posted on such 
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points; it will help to make sales some day and make 
friends. If farmers get in the habit of coming to a 
retailer for help, his net profit is going to show a steady 
increase. It pays to be a teacher for the farmer. 


CATTLE BAR FOR A BARN DOOR 


When working in the barn fanning grain, cutting pota- 
toes for seed and doing other such chores, it seems neces- 
sary to have the large barn doors 
open. Almost always there are cat- 


tle or colts in the barnyard and it 7 
is perfectly natural for them to a SB 
sneak into the barn. a 


A bar across the doorway is the 
most satisfactory way of keeping 
them out. It should be supported 
against the door posts by a mortise 
on one side and a slot and button 
on the other. 

The drawing shows how the slot 
and button may be made. A short 
piece of plank is notched and 
slotted so that the one long side 
projects above the other short side 
and a button is bolted to the high side as shown. The 
high side which carries the button is spiked to the far 
side of the door post, about two inches from the out- 
side boarding of the barn where it is out of the way 
and almost out of sight. 
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LOADING DERRICK - 


On a farm a great variety of heavy articles are hauled 
from place to place in farm wagons. When help is plen- 
tiful or while the farmer is young and vigorous, such 
things as plows, harrows, disks, sacks of grain and even 
stone and other heavy objects are lifted by main strength 
to load and unload. 

It is cheaper and more profitable to rig up a lifting 
derrick to handle such things. If the pulley block is 
hung 25 feet above the ground the rope will swing far 
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enough to clear the side of the wagon and to load both 
ends of a 12-foot wagon box without moving the wagon. 

The shaft and drum should be about 3 feet long; one 
inch in diameter is heavy enough for the shaft. The 
drum should be about 6 inches in diameter and 24 inches 
long and the crank should have a radius of 18 or 20 
inches. The hoisting shaft and crank are the important 
parts, but they are easily made from a piece of shafting 
and a block of wood. Iron boxings are best and iron 
flanges at the ends of the wooden roller are necessary to 
keep the drum from slipping on the shaft. The sale of a 
few of these will help the retailer to increase profits. 
Catch a farmer when his back is aching or just after he 
has done a lot of heavy lifting and see how quickly he 
will buy the necessary timbers. 


BPP BPP PPP PPP 


ONE Goop way to help stamp out Prussianism is by 
sticking stamps on a war savings certificate. Buying 
‘‘baby bonds’’ now will save our babies from having 
to fight a worse war when they are grown. 
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Of all the factors that enter into and determine the character of 
modern life transportation is indubitably the most important. With 
the exception of green vegetables produced in the backyard garden, 
substantially every article used by man bears a heavy burden of trans- 
portation cost. This burden is imposed in many ways, some of them 
apparently necessary or unavoidable, others unnecessary and easily 
avoidable. But custom and immediate convenience are so potent in 
determining policy that it may be doubted if any force other than that 
exerted by some overwhelming calamity like the present war will 
operate to bring about changes that in theory at least would appear to 
be desirable. 

Some changes imposed by the necessity of providing wheat and 
wheat flour for the army and the Allies in Europe would seem to open up 
opportunities for making permanent provision for eliminating largely 
the transportation costs that have in recent years been imposed upon 
cereal products. For example, it has been a much more common prac- 
tice to grind corn into meal either in the home grinder or in the com- 
munity mill than it has been to produce wheat flour near the point of 
wheat production. It is a comparatively simple matter to grind corn 
into meal; whereas the making of white wheat flour is a very compli- 
cated and refined process. Yet by far the largest part of the corn meal 
consumed under normal conditions has been produced in the larger 
milling centers, a practice that imposed a heavy transportation charge 
upon the completed product, because these milling centers often are 
far from the points of production and of consumption. 

It has been shown in a conviticing manner for many years that whole 
wheat is for many reasons a desirable form of cereal food, and small 
grinders have long been available for the home grinding of this product. 
It would seem that under the stress of present conditions local feed 
dealers, elevator operators and even farmers themselves might trans- 
form the corn and the wheat into edible forms without the intervention 
of a long railroad trip and the imposition of a heavy transportation 
charge. 

What is true of the two cereals is likewise true of some of the so- 
called substitutes ; and of course it is even more advisable under present 
conditions that the substitutes for wheat shall be made available for 
consumption in its place. If it be true, as is so often reported, that 
changes in milling methods have been necessary to meet these new 
conditions, why may not these changes or the new machinery and 
equipment—plants—necessary for the production of the substitutes 
be installed on smaller scale near the points of production and in the 
great centers of consumption? 


REDUCTION OR ELIMINATION OF TRANSPO 









cereals by campaigns of advertising that were inspired by no loftier 
purpose than that of making commercial gain ; but it is a fit subject for 
congratulation that, for example, oatmeal so largely takes the place 
of wheat products on the breakfast tables of this country. There may 
be some doubt whether any particular brand of oatmeal is indispen- 
sable; that perhaps is a question for the various producers to settie 
in the customary manner. But it is likely true that small mills suit- 
able for the production of oatmeal in the oats producing sections of 
the United States would be found to fit in with the conservation 
scheme of the Food Administration as well as to eliminate a large 
part of the transportation and other costs involved in methods pre- 
vailing at present. 

It is remarkable that in view of the complaints on all hands of the 
impositions of the packing companies the home packing and preser- 
vation of meats have not become more general. In communities in 
which farmers habitually preserve their own meats consumers of the 
nearby towns submit to the imposition of a transportation chorge for 
the carrying of the live stock to the great packing centers aud the 
return of the meats back to the same communities. Of course it vill 
be said, and it has been said, that the big packing companies operat 
so much more economically that the utilization of byproducts more 
than offsets the transportation charges. But the packer would have 
some difficulty in convincing the individual farmer that it would be 
cheaper for him to buy meat from the market than to kill and preserve 
his own meat. 

As far as the production of meat is concerned one important result 
to be achieved is that of making two hogs to grow where only one 
grew before; and one means of achieving this result is to encourage 
the keeping of pigs by individual families not otherwise engaged in 
agriculture or stock raising. It may well be good economy for the 
family to keep a pig as well as a dozen hens and a garden. In fact, the 
refuse from the garden and the house will go far toward keeping the 
pig; and if a cow also is kept, which is in many communities prac- 
ticable, the raising of pigs and chickens is even more simplified. Both 
pigs and chickens can be carried from birth to maturity in a single 
season from spring to fall, a period that corresponds closely with 
the growing season of the garden, and if it be necessary one may finish 
off the pig and carry the chickens thru the winter by means of grain 
that is readily available in the greater part of the United States. 
Chicken raising and pig raising are often carried on at points remote 
from those where their feed is produced. In fact, much of the con- 
centrates fed to dairy cows bears a heavy trans- 





It has been found necessary to establish, in 
both the allied countries and in the United 


portation charge. Nevertheless, the real prob- 





















States, great munition manufacturing com- 
munities. If it be true that “food will win the 
war” it would seem that the establishing of 
small community mills thruout the country for 
the milling at the points of production and 
consumption of the various cereals would be an 
effective and economical means of relieving the 
railways of much of the burden of moving the 
immense supplies of cereals from farm to mill 
and back to farm and community in consum- 
able form. 

The people of the United States consume 
the various cereals in enormous quantities. 
No doubt they have been taught to like these 





Reports from the army camps and from the front indi- 
eate that reading matter is in great demand and that 
used magazines and other periodicals are fairly worn out 
by their reading and rereading in the hands of soldiers. 
Everybody must realize how welcome are the home face 
and the home paper to one absent from home; but to the 
soldier abroad among strangers everything in printed 
form from the home country is like the paper from the 
home town to the traveler. No better or more patriotic 
service ean be performed than that of forwarding in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the postoffice used magazines 
and similar reading matter. 

* * * 

IN EVERY community persons who have taken special 
pains to inform themselves on the war in its broader 
aspects ought by every means in their power labor to 
bring home to their fellows the conviction that only an 
overwhelming victory over Germany can meet the situation. 
All the thinking world now realizes that the alternative 
to victory is domination of the most degrading and op- 
pressive character. To say that this war is the most stu- 
pendous calamity in the world’s history is only to repeat 
what has often been said; but it is difficult to find words 
to portray the situation in sufficiently strong terms to 
make every man, woman and child understand what 4 
defeat for the Allies in this war would mean to them. 

* * * 


A REPORT comes from Milton Junction, Wis., to the 
effect that a citizens’ committee raided the high school 
building and seized all German text books. The school 
board had refused to discontinue the teaching of Ger- 
man in the schools after resolutions had been adopted 
requesting elimination of German classes. 








PRODUCTION—CONSUMPTION 


The one serious problem confronting the world to- 
day in connection with the war is that of making 
each consumer of food to the greatest extent a pro- 
ducer of food. In other words, the problem is to in- 
duce every person possible to raise his own food in 
order that the output of those who produce for gen- 
eral consumption may be left free for the use of that 
part of the population that can not by any possibility 
produce its own food. The farmer and the villager 
ought—in fact, must—under present conditions turn 
back upon their own resources for their own food 
supply instead of going into the market in competi- 
tion with the soldier and the urban laborer. It is 
with the individual citizen very much as it was with 
the United States as a nation when the war broke 
out; we had been depending upon Germany and 
other countries for many articles of commerce and 
manufacture that we were able to produce at home, 
but not until the war forced us to do so would we 
develop our own resources. 

It will not do under present conditions for the 
local dealer in food products to complain if consum- 
ers turn producers to the greatest possible extent, 
and if in consequence a considerable part of his 
trade is cut off. The war and the conditions it has 
imposed have demanded, even forced, many adjust- 
ments and refdjustments that apparently are dis- 
turbing to the duly constituted order of things. But 
it should not be said that any Intelligent person lives 
in the midst of this great calamity without realizing 
that it is sure to demand from him concessions, sac- 
rifices and self-denials far beyond anything hereto- 
fore exacted in modern times. 

The citizen whose home has just been destroyed 
by tornado or earthquake is hardly more directly 
affected by that calamity than is the same person 
affected by this war and the conditions it imposes. 
If governments of State and nation must by legal 
enactment compel the individual to recognize his 
duties and responsibilities In the present crisis no- 
body is to be criticized by the citizen who Is so 
callous or indifferent to his duties to his fellows and 
to mankind in general as to require compulsion in 
order that he may fulfill those duties. 

The duty to produce and to conserve is absolute 
and unavoidable; and if the law of supply and de- 
mand were left to operate in all its rigor he who did 
not produce or conserve would soon be a man with- 
out a country, without a friend and without means 
of livelihood. The person who in the face of present 
world conditions refuses to perform his part worthily 
deserves ostracism, and when the press of hunger 
and famine becomes strong enough the fellow who 
refuses to do his part will be an outcast, as he well 
deserves to be. But it should not be forgotten that 
this duty is Imposed upon each of us, and each of 
us must do his4ull duty In producing and conserving 
before looking too closely Into the conduct of cthers. 








lem to be solved is not so much an economical 
one as it is a patriotic, the aim being to in- 
crease production at the points of consumption, 
thus leaving the normal production for war 
purposes and relieving the railways to the 
greatest possible extent of the necessity of 
transporting food. 

It is only by some such expedients as those 
proposed that all the vacant spaces and the 
waste from garden and kitchen can be utilized 
to advantage; and the teaching of the direct 
relationship between production and consump- 
tion will in itself be a valuable lesson. 





Just priok to the French Revolution Benjamin Frank- 
lin foresaw the terrible calamity that portended; but he 
saw also a people engaged in the most trivial of occupa- 
tions, utterly oblivious of the danger that threatened, and, 
being ignorant of their danger, they made and could make 
no attempt to forestall it. The world has been overrun 
by barbarians at times when it had reached its highest 
state of civilization and refinement, and generally the 
cataclysm has come because those who should have known 
the danger and taken means to prevent it were occupied 
with their own selfish affairs, taking no note of the rela- 
tions between man as the individual and mankind as a 
social organism. Civilization was no more at stake then 
than it is at stake now; and it is likely that there were then 
as now persons who refused to listen to true prophets. 

* ” + 


At THE Spanaway school, Tacoma, Wash., instead of 
the regular grade exercises a thrift social was held, The 
little folks brought baskets filled with good things to eat 
and these baskets were auctioned off, one-half the pur- 
chase price being refunded in Thrift Stamps and the 
other one-half being retained by the school for the pur- 
chase of athletic equipment. The program included many 
patriotic numbers, both songs and recitations, and the 
audience was frequently brought to its feet by the senti- 
ments expressed on the platform. 

7 7 . 


UNQUESTIONABLY the pled*‘ag and purchase of Thrift 
Stamps will require many changes in the economies of 
numerous households of the country, and if the immediate 
personal interest in the war of every household and every 
individual can be brought to every fireside more will have 
been done to insure success of the war than can be dont 
with the funds made available by the sale of the stam; 
itself. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How Oil Has Developed an Oklahoma Community—Building Lively From Natural Causes— Where Free 
Delivering Is an Unknown Quantity—The Beneficent Influence of Natural Gas 


This evening I was standing on the main street of 
Ardmore, Okia., looking at the unfinished hotel which, 
when completed, will be a building to which the local 
citizens may well point with pride. A working man 
sauntered up and stood beside me. 

‘*Goin’ right up with her, ain’t they?’’ he remarked. 

I said they did seem to be. 

‘<I’m workin’ out here on this man Johnson’s place. 
You know Johnson?’’ 

1 didn’t happen to know Johnson, but that was 
immaterial. 

‘‘He’s putting up some mansion. 
about him. He’s rich. I should say he is. 
any older than you and me, either.’’ 

1 looked at my new friend’s gray mustache and 
wrinkled neck and stooped shoulders and wondered how 
old 1 looked. I also had no idea how old Johnson 
might be, either. But a moment later I was flattered. 

‘* Well, I should say he was about your age, maybe. 
About 26 or 27; somewhere along there. But he’s made 
his pile, and now he’s building some house. We’ve been 
at her seven or cight months, and they say before 
the plasterers and painters and them fellers get thru 
it’ll be a year yet. It’s goin’ to cost him more than 
$100,000, I reckon.’’ 

1 knew then that whatever similarity there might be 
between Johnson and me the dissimilarities would out- 
weigh them by considerable. 

‘«] expect he’s made the price of that house in one 
day, some time in his life. Not just any day, but some 
lucky day such as them fellers have. Oil done it. He 
used to be a newspaper man here in town, too. 1’ll bet 
he didn’t have any more money than you or | have. 
Might have had a little, a few dollars, just as any feller 
generally will. But he was wise or lucky or something 
and lit on some oil land and froze to it. And now—well, 
gee whiz! He’s into pretty near all the business here 
in town and a lot outside of town. He’s in on the lead 
and zinc up here and the Lord knows what else. He’s 
on the inside, too. You or I might buy a few shares in a 
well or a mine and we wouldn’t know what we’d get out 
of it or when. We’d be furnishin’ the money, all right, 
but we wouldn’t know whether it was a sure ’nough 
thing or a stall to trim some suckers. And if it was 
all right we wouldn’t know when to expect to get 
anything back out of it. But he knows. He has a 
blamed good idea before he hits a thing how far it’s 
goin’ to bounce. That’s where these rich fellers have 
the advantage.’’ 

My friend followed this line of talk, half envy, half 
admiration, for some time. I don’t know anything 
about his employer. No one else happened to mention 
his name to me. But whoever he is he is rather typical 
of what has happened repeatedly here in the big oil 
fields of the Southwest. A man plugs along at a more 
or less useful and honest occupation, newspapering, for 
example, and a flip of fate makes him wealthy. He 
builds a big house and, if he is reasonably shrewd and 
careful, he is ‘‘in’’ on all sorts of business where his 
wealth rather easily multiplies into more wealth. I’m 
told that in Ardmore a large number of men can be 
pointed out who a few years ago were poor, but who 
are now worth from $100,000 on up into the millions, 


Kind of funny 
He ain’t 


Oil’s Part in Community Development 

Oil has had a wonderfully fertilizing effect on Ard- 
more. The old inhabitants—that is, those who have 
been here more than five years—say it has doubled in 
population since the field began to be developed, and 
that process began about three or four years ago. 
Still, the town has none of the earmarks of a wild oil 
boom. The place has been built up permanently, and 
its Chamber of Commerce has been busy getting in- 
dustries of various kinds to move to the city. This 
somewhat unusual state of affairs came about in this 
way: When it first began to be rumored that the 
country around Ardmore might produce oil nobody but 
the Ardmore people believed it. Professional promoters 
seouted the notion. But the Ardmore people had the 
courage of their convictions and got hold of most of 
the oil lands. Then when the field proved a bonanza 
and the outsiders made a rush to get in they found there 
was no place to get to but out. Ardmore has de- 
voured the feast clear down to the crumbs. These 
crumbs were picked up, but Ardmore still held the 
bulk of the producing area, and the owners of the oil 
lands, as they became wealthy, were loyal to the town 
and invested their profits in local improvements. This 
is what gives the place its metropolitan aspect. 

Ardmore seems to feel another loyalty. Since min- 
eral oil has become valuable largely because of the 
automobile, the people of the town seem to think it is 
no more than decent for them to buy the gas wagons 
in numbers. They have done it. I should judge that 
each person owns about two. The streets in every 
direction are lined with them on both sides as far as a 
person can see. Getting across the main street is at 
times about as difficult as getting across Michigan 
Boulevard. Everybody rides; but even at that there 
is a picturesque mingling of the old and the new. In 
the evenings if you walk along thru the retail section 
you'll see a fair sprinkling of cowboys among the 
otherwise conventionally dressed crowds. These boys, 
with their tanned faces and big hats and wicked-look- 
ing spurs, make a marked color note. 


Contrasts in Adventure 


‘*Do they carry revolvers and everything?’’ asks the 
boy from the older and tamer parts of the country. 








They do not, Mortimer. The only revolvers I saw were 
in pawnshop windows. I have not been out on the 
range, so I can’t tell you what they do out there; but 
I suspect there is about as much place for a sixshooter 
on the range as there is for a powder puff on the 
western front. These pieces of belt artillery that I 
see in the pawnshop windows are of terrifying propor- 
tions. Some look as tho they should have been mounted 
on wheels. 

Last night I saw Douglas Fairbanks performing 
on the screen with one of these big single-action Colts, 
such as were more popular with the old time cow 
puncher; and while the play was vigorous and dashing 
and full of fun and thrills, I could not but contrast it 
with the quieter life of present day Oklahoma. There 
is plenty of adventure in modern life. It is forced on 
you in these days when war lords get off the range. 
But I prefer the quieter thrills of earning a living in 
a peaceful way to the joy of shooting up a saloon or 
snaring a bandit chief. No doubt it’s all in the point 
of view. But 1 don’t share the fear that some men have 
been expressing to me that when the boys come back 
from Europe they’ll be spoiled for peaceful life. That 
holds true in Mexico, for instance, where the peon never 
had a chance to do anything but grub along in his 
narrow rut doing the same things day after day with no 
hope of change. To that fellow a chance to own a 
horse and a rifle and to see what is on the other side 
of the mountain and to have enough to eat and a 
chance to bust things for the pure joy of.busting them 
—to him war is paradise. He doesn’t want to go back 
to his hoe. But to the American boy war is a cramp- 
ing of his opportunities, a cutting off of privileges. It 
is a dirty and disagreeable job that he wants to have 
done with as soon as possible. There is small danger 
of his finding it hard to like civil life after military 
experience. 

Solidity in Community Development 


In the office of the Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. I 
met H. J. Stromberg, a dynamic young man who was 
keeping two stenographers jumping. 

‘*We think we have a mighty good town here,’’ he 
said, as he turned to me good naturedly and began to 
answer my questions. ‘‘The city as it is now has been 
made by oil. There’s no question about that. But 
we’re getting built up in such a way that our com- 
merce and industry outside the range of this most 
important product are good and substantial. There’s 
lots of wealth here and it’s rather widely spread out. 
Of course, a few men are very wealthy and the rest 
not so wealthy. But everybody is pretty well fixed. 
When the new Liberty Loan is announced we simply 
oversubseribe our allotment and forget about it. We 
oversubscribed the Red Cross and the other relief 
allotments. People here are loyal to the town. We 
have a very real and a very lively community spirit 
and an intense community pride. You might think 
that having been built up rather quickly in the way 
the town has been the citizens would be out to 
grab what they could while the grabbing is good and 
that they wouldn’t care what became of the town. Such 
is not the case. It happened that Ardmore people, the 
old residents, got most of the advantage of the discov- 
ery of oil; and they’re loyal to Ardmore. The city is be- 
ing built permanently and with an eye to the future. In 
this sense the city has not had a boom. A regular boom 
is one based on a hope of grabbing something now and 
without much thought for the future. Ardmore is 
building permanently and with the idea of preparing 
for what we know the town must be, not only now 
but years hence. 

‘*Of course it would hit us hard if we lost the oil. 
We expect the town to become one of the great oil 
centers in the State. Some of the important oil com- 
panies have moved their general offices here, and they 
are concerns that investigate carefully before making 
any such important moves. If the oil fields prove to 
be what we hope they will, the city is only at the 
beginning of its growth and prosperity. There is 

















“Sauntered up and stood beside me” 


enough in sight now, so the experts say, to assure us 
of a bright future. 

‘‘Ardmore was a great cotton market at one time 
and it still handles a lot of this staple. But a new rail- 
road put thru here some years ago resulted in diverting 
cotton shipments largely to other towns. Years ago 
this used to be a small-grain country; in fact, the 
farmers tried to raise little else. But it was soon 
shown that the soil and the climate were well suited 
to cotton and pretty well suited to corn; and these be- 
came the staples. But in the last season or two the 
farmers have been going back rather largely to small 
grain again. This means that in the spring and the first 
part of the summer our farmers are about as busy as 
men ever get. We don’t expect any business from them 
until after threshing. Then they ’ll be coming into the 
market. 

The Retailers’ Legitimate Trade 


‘*But we don’t expect a whole lot of farm trade at 
any time in the summer. You see, our winters don’t 
amount to much. They get a little disagreeable, but 
they are never cold enough to stop work. So the 
farmers have gotten into the habit of considering No- 
vember, December and January as their building 
months. This suits the lumbermen all right. It helps 
to stretch sales the year around, for in the spring when 
the farmers are out of the market the town customers 
are in. But building goes on in town in winter when 
it is at all necessary. In fact, we are more likely 
to stop building in summer than in winter on account 
of the weather. The summers get mighty hot. 

**T didn’t get to any of the conventions this year. 
In fact, I don’t think many of the lumbermen in this 
part of the State did. We’ve all been pretty busy. 
Sales here have been going ahead on a pre-war basis. 
The war doesn’t seem to have had effect here at all. 
Everybody has money and, as I said before, the city 
goes over the top with its financial allotments and 
never feels it. More people are coming in and we 
need more dwelling houses and more office buildings 
and the like. We’ll have a splendid new hotel before 
long. You probably noticed it up on Main Street. 
Of course, the Government has been discouraging some 
kinds of big building and some kinds of speculative 
building. But it is encouraging home building. The 
logic of events would demand that building of that 
kind be encouraged. It would be a serious mistake to 
hurt the production of lumber, and it is impossible 
for the mills to be kept going on Government orders. 
In the first place, the Government will not and can not 
use as much lumber as the mills normally produce. In 
the second place, in the production of ship timbers 
and the like there is a large amount of lumber neces- 
sarily cut that is not of size and grade suitable for 
ship building. This must be manufactured or else 
simply wasted. There must be a sale for this mate- 
rial, And the carpenters who can’t go to the ship 
yards must have work, 

““We don’t worry about the Government doing any- 
thing to interfere with normal house building for the 
purpose of conserving material, and I don’t think it 
is likely to do anything very serious to divert labor 
from private work to ship building. There is some 
talk of a scarcity of laborers in the ship yards, but 
this is likely to be made good in some other way than 
by forcing carpenters to become shipwrights. Most of 
our carpenters are men of families with homes es- 
tablished in the city. I suppose there are 300 carpen- 
ters working in Ardmore at this time. You see, we’ve 
done a world of building both of homes and of business 
blocks. It seems to continue, tho perhaps the summer 
building has slackened up a little. We expect it to.’’ 


Cutting Out Free Delivery 


The lumber business of Ardmore has one feature 
about it as rare as the proverbial dead white mule. 
None of the yards delivers lumber. I have discovered 
other towns following the same practice and have 
told the fact here in these columns. But where I find 
one town where dealers do not deliver I find dozens 
where they do. There are a number of draymen in 
Ardmore who rather specialize on the handling of 
lumber, and there is no difficulty about getting stock 
hauled out to the jobs. The difference is that the cus- 
tomer pays the bill for the hauling and this bill is high 
enough to make it worth an independent drayman’s 
time to haul the stuff. I believe the charge now is 
85 cents a thousand. I don’t know what jag prices are. 

There is general satisfaction among the six yards 
with this method of dealing with deliveries. I be- 
lieve that from the very beginning of the town it has 
been lumber yard policy not to deliver. At various 
times men have come into the town and have planned 
to start free delivery. Their idea seemed to be the 
extremely short sighted one that people would prefer 
to have their lumber delivered for nothing and that by 
offering this service to the public they could corner 
the sales. It seemed never to have occurred to them 
that if they started anything of the sort the other 
dealers would perforce do it, too, and then the balance 
of trade would be just the same, with a generous slice 
of the legitimate profits handed over to the dear 
public. The objection to delivering by the yards does 
not rest wholly on any one thing. One objection is that 
customers, thoughtlessly or perhaps wilfully, take ad- 
vantage of yard deliveries and send for four and 
twenty articles, each requiring a special trip, when 
perhaps the four trips without the twenty would have 
sufficed. Another objection is that dealers simply do 
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not make an accurate estimate of how much their de- 
liveries cost them. It’s a little hard to get at this 
matter. But, hard or easy, a number of dealers dodge 
accurate figures and make a vague estimate. If a 
man’s deliveries cost him $25 a day in labor, feed, de- 
preciation, interest or investment and the like, then 
his deliveries for each day cost him that much, and this 
sum must be allowed for in the prices asked. Nobody 
else is going to make up this item of expense. 

If dealers would make accurate estimates of the 
cost of delivery and then would cover it fully in the 
prices asked, it probably would be better for them to 
do their own delivering. They could keep closer tab 
on the stuff and where and when it was put on the job. 
They could train their own crews in the way they 
wanted the lumber handled. It is largely because 
dealers either can not or will not make accurate sur- 
veys of this cost and then allow for it in the price 
asked that certain dealers have found it to their ad- 
vantage to cut out the delivery entirely and to let their 
customers rely on independent drayage service. 


Local Problems of Ardmore 


In the yard of Leeper Bros. I found P. B. Henry 
working away in a determined way but yawning in- 
voluntarily every other minute. He said he had been 
away on a little vacation and had come back to work 
in order to get some rest. e 

‘¢Business is all right,’’ he said. ‘‘There are six 
yards in the town, and for the last three years there 
has been business enough to keep us all moving handily. 
This yard was the last to come in. It’s been here four 
years. In that length of time Ardmore has about 
doubled in population, so you can imagine that there 
has been some house building done. There is a new 
hotel, you see, going up on the same block with us. 

‘¢Our trouble seems to be getting stuff. A little fac- 
tory project was up for figuring a little while ago. 
It is still in the air and may materialize later in the 
summer. It involved three or four cars of stuff. Well, 
I sent the list to eight wholesalers and manufacturers, 
and only two out of the eight would make an estimate 
on it. The others said frankly that they didn’t have 
that size of stuff in stock and didn’t know when they 
would have. So they wouldn’t consider it at all. 

‘‘We have plenty of carpenters here as yet. In 
fact, we are a long distance from the ship building 

















“ ‘Wouldn’t like the military rules’ ” 


yards in spite of the fact that northerners think we 
must be right near the Gulf. It would be as incon- 
venient for our carpenters to go to the ship yards, for 
all practical purposes, as it would be for workmen from 
Kansas or the Dakotas. Then a good many of our car- 
penters think they wouldn’t like the military rules 
and supervision. They don’t like the notion of being 
watched by sentries and of having to gét passes to 
leave the works. This wouldn’t be such a hardship 
when they got used to it and understood its necessity, 
but it doesn’t make them keen to go.’’ 

This yard is located on a long, narrow piece of ground 
and has a hooded open shed. In addition to lumber, 
the yard handles paint and building hardware. I 
believe all the yards in town handle these building 
accessories. 


Diverted Delivering in a Shingled Town 


The Chickasaw Lumber Co.’s yard is just across the 
eorner from Leeper Bros. This, too, had all the ear- 
marks of a busy place handling something near the 
capacity of lumber. ‘‘We have to have pep around 
here, whether we have it or not,’’ said one of the men 
behind the desk, with an Irish grin. ‘‘Otherwise we 
get killed in the rush.’’ The story of business I was 
told in this office was about the same as those already 
reported in this article. This yard handles. brick as 
well as lumber. I think its brick stock is not very 
large and J don’t think it bids for the brick that goes 
into the office buildings and other big jobs. But it 
does sell fine foundation facing brick for dwelling 
houses. I noticed a large stock of shingles out in the 
yard and mentioned it to the man behind the desk. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘we have a fairly large stock of 
shingles. We got some in just a few days ago. This 
is a shingle town and the shingle roofs outnumber the 
composition and other manufactured roofs so badly 
there is hardly any comparison. I’m glad of it, for 
I’d rather handle cedar shingles. A good many towns 
down here in the Southwest have run to the manu- 
factured stuff. I know a number where hardly any 
shingles are sold. They say a shingle roof will burn 


and that the burning shingles will blow off and start 
fires in other buildings. As far as 1 know very few 
fires are started in that way. I’d rather take that small 
risk and have a real roof while 1’m at it.’’ 

While | was in this yard | saw a light truck go out 
loaded with lumber and was told that several of the 
independent draymen who haul the stuff out to the 
jobs use trucks and apparently find them quite satis- 
factory. This is something of a comment on the truck 
as a delivery vehicle. 1t isn’t to be supposed that the 
ordinary drayman will have more sense about such 
things than a lumber dealer will. The dealer in 99 
cases out of 100 will be better capable of estimating 
costs. But the drayman who makes his living at haul- 
ing and nothing else will not be thrown off the track 
by a maze of other figures and considerations. If he 
finds the truck a paying proposition that would indi- 
cate that the dealer would also find it a paying proposi- 
tion if he took equal pains to keep it busy. 


Influences of Natural Gas 


The Frensley Bros. Lumber Co. has its office and its 
stock of paints and hardware in a large brick store 
building near the retail center of town. Its sheds are 
just back of this building. 

‘“‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN??’?’ said Mr. Frensley, 
as he looked at my card. ‘‘ You must be lost down here 
so far from home,’’ 

I assured him I| didn’t feel in the least lost in a town 
where trade of all kinds seemed to be booming and 
where lumber apparently was leading the field except 
for oil, which is so far ahead it hardly has a second. 

‘‘Oil does grease the wheels of progress when it be- 
gins to run out of the ground,’’ Mr. Frensley said. 
‘*We’re certainly grateful to it here. We had a good 
town anyway, but oil has just given us an extra boost. 
The gas that we get along with the oil is worth a lot 
to us both as a convenience and as a commercial asset. 
If you go around town you’ll notice that most of the 
oflices are heated with gas stoves. You people up 
North worried a good deal about your coal supply. We 
didn’t worry, and we didn’t have any coal, either. 
The supply of gas never got low, so we kept warm in the 
coldest weather with little expense and trouble and no 
worry at all. This gas will supply cheap power and 
heat to manufacturing concerns. Some of our factories 
have already changed over from coal to gas, and we 
expect to get more good factories to locate here on 
account of our cheap fuel. If you go out around the 
weils you’ll see any quantity of gas escaping. It’s so 
plentiful out there that they don’t pay much attention 
to it. Oil is the thing they’re looking after. Oil can 
be used anywhere in the world. The market for gas is 
mostly local, So they grab the oil and don’t pay much 
attention to the gas. 

‘We like the system of independent deliveries here 
in Ardmore and I don’t think there’s much likelihood of 
our ever changing back to free deliveries. Sometimes 
a new man thinks of it, but some of the other boys 
tell him not to be a fool. If he forces us all into it 
he’ll get no more trade, and he’ll find himself in a 
pickle when it comes to financing the new service.’’ 


Backing Aerial Warfare 


_The Van Denberg & Kemble Lumber Co. is, I be- 
lieve, the oldest lumber concern in Ardmore. Mr. 
Vau Denberg came to the town in 1888 and Mr. Kemble 
in about 1892 or 1893. Those were early times in 
Oklahoma. There was a good deal of open range left 
in those days and the city was supplied with fuel from 
the adjoining woods in the creek bottoms. Wood cost 
$1 a cord in those days and nobody suspected that 
nature in her bountiful laboratory a little distance 
below the surface of the ground had prepared gaseous 
and liquid fuel that would make the town famous and 
its citizens wealthy when people had learned how to 
use the stuff. No doubt that subterranean energy will 
help us win the war by driving American airplanes 
over enemy territory. 

_This reminds me that the Southwest is contributing 
directly to our airplane fighting in another way. Air- 
plane engines require not only motive juice, but lubri- 
cation as well. It is a hard problem to make an air- 
plane engine work perfectly and work as hard as it 
must do. Those engines must run for hours at a speed 
that an ordinary auto engine could not endure for 
minutes. If it were run at the tremendous rate that 
the flying engines maintain it would be literally burned 
up within an hour. Lubrication is a serious problem, 
and about the only oil that has come up to scratch is 
castor oil. I feel safe in saying that a good many 
little boys will gladly save all their share of castor 
oil for the flight engines. If all patriotic service were 
as easy as this it would cease to be counted a virtue. 
But more is needed than Young America can save by 
Hooverizing. So the Southwest has stepped up and is 
preparing to raise enough of these beans to make it 
possible for our fliers to strafe the kaiser. Gasoline 
and castor oil and flying fields—the Southwest can be 
said to be doing a good deal for our air program. 

Van Denberg & Kemble’s yard has a corner show 
window in which there was a display of paints at the 
time I visited the place. The sheds are neatly painted 
and are covered with neatly executed advertising let- 
tering. Most of the Ardmore yards have taken ‘full 
advantage of the long outside surfaces of their sheds 
to inform the public that lumber and other building 
materials are for sale within. 


Hiding a Yard’s Light Under a Bushel 


The Carter County Lumber Co.’s yard, located in the 
same corner of town with Van Denberg & Kemble, has 
a big sign on the side that is visible all over that 
quarter of town. Now that I think of it, I found every 
yard in town without inquiring about them. Consider- 
ing the size of Ardmore and the number of the yards, 
that is something of a noteworthy fact. Every yard 
has taken pains to see that it has good visibility. Every 
yard has the name of the company on it so that no jit- 




















“Little boys will gladly save their share” 


ney driver who passes can avoid seeing it. I have been 
in towns no larger where after diligent inquiry I found 
myself standing in front of the lumber yard without 
recognizing it. I have found lumber yards after care- 
ful searching and knew them to be lumber. yards be- 
cause of the piles of boards, and yet I have been at a 
loss to know whether that particular yard was the one 
I was looking for or some other I had stumbled on by 
chance. No name was in sight. Nothing to indicate 
which building was the office. Under such circum- 
stances my inclination is to return sadly to the hotel 
without disturbing a person at so much evident pains 
to camouflage his business and to make it appear to be 
a junk yard or a kindling emporium. 

[ can’t understand a lumber yard without some kind 
of a sign on it any more than I can understand the 
throwing of the traditional kiss in the dark. Let’s 
have the other interested party know about it, too. 
‘“For,’’ remarked: St. Paul, ‘‘if the trumpet give an 
uncertain voice who shall prepare himself for war?’’ 
If the lumber yard looks like the wreckage in the 
path of a cyclone and is not labeled for what it is, who 
is going to know where to get the stuff for that 
trellis? 

The Carter County Lumber Co, handles farm ma- 
chinery as well as lumber. 

Just across from the office a darky and a ragged and 
lazy old mule were plowing in a garden patch, 

‘“‘There seem to be a good many war gardens this 
year,’’ I said. 

‘“More than I ever saw in my life before,’’ the 
manager said. ‘‘Everybody’s going over the top with 
them.’’ 

The outskirts of the town, with its rows of attractive 
new bungalows and cottages, each different from its 
neighbors, each with flowers and a garden, the auto- 
mobiles marked ‘‘Oil Fields,’’ the Mexicans and the 
cowboys with their mincing boots and wicked spurs, 
the new hotel, the big houses of the millionaires and 
the War Savings Bank, built out in the street beside the 
First National, with the band stand on the roof and the 
honor flag of the Third Liberty Loan floating from 
the staff—the flag having been won very early in the 
campaign—these things stick in my mind as I think 
over what I saw in the town. There is another thing: 
the busy, courteous and good natured lumbermen in the 
six retail offices. May they continue to be rushed with 
business and may they continue to get along with each 
other and with the public in the clean-cut, friendly 
and business-like relations that apparently exist now. 





RETAILER'S OFFICE SETS GOOD EXAMPLE 


The June issue of Curtis Service, the attractive house 
organ of the Curtis Companies, manufacturers of wood- 
work, contains a description, photographic illustration and 
plan of the office of the J, C. Wooldridge Lumber Co., 
Gainesviile, Tex. 

This office is fitted up in such a way as to impress upon 
prospective customers the beautiful effects obtainable 
with wood, so it is in itself a strong selling argument 
even before a word is spoken. The woodwork is southern 
pine and the furniture and fixtures of quarter sawed oak. 
R. E. Wooldridge says: ‘‘The greatest satisfaction we 
get from our office is the ease of mind we feel when we 
tell our customers they need a new home, office or other 
building. There is no doubt but that our handsome of 
fice helps make sales. It also is a good investment be- 
cause it is conveniently arranged, enabling us to handle 
our work with smaller office force than ever before, which 
is an important point on account of some of our people 
having gone into the army.’’ 

The lumber dealer who cannot look his customer in the 
éye when talking quality in home building, because his 
own office does not present a good example, could do far 
worse than to profit by the experience of this enterprising 
concern. 

On the back page of this clever business periodical 
Walt Mason pours forth his soul in song, in part as fol- 
lows: 

The music of the lumber yard beats song turned out by any 
bard ; where the lumber chorus swells, prosperity, the goddess 
dwells; when lumber music sounds no more our souls will all 
be sick and sore, We'll can the Teuton royal nibs by building 
granaries and cribs; in his own bleak and hungry land the 
lumber music all is canned; the only things they build 1s 
swords and they don’t make them out of boards. If he could 
see us building cribs he’d rend his tuckers and his bibs a: d 
cry: “Mein Gott! I’m feeling hipped, those Yankees never 
can be whipped.” 
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MAKING THE MAIMED INDEPENDENT OF MISFORTUNE 


Systematized “Re-education” Promises Self rr a Crippled Soldiers—Loss of Hand or Limb Discounted thru Use 
of Mechanical Devices —Physically Handicapped Become Efficient at Paying Trade—The Processes of Prosthesis 


The terrible conflict which has been raging for almost 
four years has developed new and strange methods of tak- 
ing human life and tor the destruction of property upon 
an unprecedented scale. Happily it also has developed 
hitherto unheard of but effective methods for conserving 
life and for the reconstruction of shattered human mate- 
rial. Passing over—because outside of the particular 
phase of the subject now under discussion—the miracu- 
lous achievements of modern surgery as exemplified all 
along the line from the first-aid dressing station to the 
great base hospitals, the main purpose of the present arti- 
cle is to tell something of what has been and is being 
done by the nations which preceded us into the war as 
well as by our own country—to enable the permanently 
crippled soldier to resume his place as a useful industrial 
unit of society. Herein is one of the many ways in which 
the present war greatly differs from those that have pre 
ceded it. In all other wars it has been considered that a 
nation fully discharged its duty to its disabled defenders 
when it granted them pensions and provided asylums for 
those becoming aged or indigent. This system inevitably 
tended to idleness, dependence and demoralization rather 
than to rehabilitation. Practiced upon the enormous scale 
which the present world conflict would have made neces- 
sary it is easy to see that reliance upon the former system 
of caring for disabled soldiers would have been wasteful 
of a vast body of potential labor needed in the industries 
and a disaster to the soldier himself as well as to society 
at large. Hence it was early recognized by the Kuropean 
nations first engaged in the war that methods must be 
devised whereby these men, wherever possible, might be 
fitted to re-engage in industrial pursuits. 

While the methods followed by the various warring 
countries for the re-educating and rebuilding of their 
crippled soldiers differ somewhat, the psychological prob- 
lem encountered is the same with all. The soldier has 
been away from his home, family and friends anywhere 
from a few months to four years, during which time he 
has led an entirely altered existence, free from many of 
the routine responsibilities of the civilian. 

















CRIPPLED SERBIANS AT WORK IN A CARPENTER 
SHOP 


the warring countries, and which already 1s beginning 
to loom large upon our national horizon. It may be 
remarked in passing that there is at the present time 
in every military district of France a hospital, or hospi- 
tals, annexed to which are schools of vocational training. 
In these hospitals what is known as ‘‘functional re- 
edueation’’ is applied, embracing such curative agencies 


shift key with the foot. In the trades very good suc- 
cess has attended the teaching of carpentry and all forms 
of woodworking and cabinet making. In the accom- 
panying illustrations crippled soldiers are seen learning 
these trades in French hospital schools. French experi- 
ence has proved that a man who has lost one leg can 
successfully work at any trade that does not require 
continuous standing. For those who*have lost both legs 
there are numerous ‘‘seated occupations.’’ It has been 
found, too, that with the proper appliances men who have 
lost. an arm or a leg can carry on most farming opera- 
tions with a good degree of efficiency. In the case of 
arm amputation very remarkable results are now being 
accomplished by prosthesis; that is, the fitting to the 
stump of special appliances. 1f the stump is more than 
five centimeters in length the man receives a working 
arm, with ring, hook and universal pincers or other de- 
vice for holding objects. These appliances are clearly 
shown ip the accompanying photographs. The principle 
now accepted is that the prosthesis should reproduce 
not the lost limb but the lost function. It is not a mere 
imitation arm or leg, but a practical and efheient work- 
ing tool. However, the man also receives a ‘‘dress’’ 
forearm and hand of wood, which can be gloved, so he 
can mingle with his fellowmen without attracting undue 
attention to his misfortune. 

The importance and valve of the training offered to 
every crippled soldier are well emphasized in a forecast of 
the lot of the untrained cripple, written by John Gals- 
worthy, as follows: ‘‘A few years hence when people 
have begun to nate the memory of a war which will have 
made the struggle for existence harder the universal 
feeling toward the maimed soldier will become, ‘ Well, 
he’s got his pension; that ought to be enough. Besides, 
he had his opportunity to get training for special employ- 
ments and did not take it. Life is much too hard now- 
adays for sentiment; they must run their chances now 
with the rest of us in fair competition.’ That means 
that the weakest will go to the wall.’’ 

Equally pertinent is the advice given in 





Without effort upon his part he has been 
provided with food, clothing and other ne- 
cessities, and in the interest of his fighting 
(fficiency every effort has been made to 
minimize any worry or anxiety upon his 
part except that pertaining to his immedi- 
ate personal duty as a soldier. ‘I'hese in- 
fluences very naturally have somewhat 
deadened his initiative and his sense of so 
cial responsibility. Readjustment to the 
conditions of civil life, even of the phys- 
ically sound soldier, is at best not easy. 
With the crippled soldier it is doubly diffi- 
cult on account of his own mental attitude. 
He is apt to feel that his loss of a hand, 
arm, leg or of eyesight bars him from 
further economic usefulness, and that—un- 
less possessed of private resources—only 
his pension stands between him and a state 
of entire dependence. Fortunately it is 
now possible to say to him that if he will 
endeavor to help himself to the best of his 
ability he will be re-edueated and trained 
by the Government so that his physical 
handicap need not prove serious from an 
industrial standpoint. In short, that he 
will be prepared for a vocation in which 
he ean earn as much as in his former posi- 
tion; that in the meantime his family will be looked after, 
that he will be provided with an artificial limb and appli- 
ances of the most approved type; and, most important of 
all, that he will be placed in a good job. The immediate 
result is that ambition and courage are aroused, gloom 
and forebodings disappear, and the man faces his future 
with restored confidence, No longer need he fear that he 
will be unable to earn a living and play a man’s part in 
the world. 

Voeational re-education is the key that unlocks the 
hitherto barred door to a future of self-support and self- 
respect. The record of what has been achieved in equip- 
ping these men to take up the battle of life upon prac- 
tically equal terms with physically normal workers should 
bring encouragement and confidence te every man who is 
in the military or naval service of the United States as 
well as those who are subject to call, and to their fami- 
lies and other relatives. The experience of France, Great 
Britain and Canada shows that thousands of men who 
in any previous war would have been deemed hopelessly 
crippled for life have been transformed into useful wage- 
earning citizens, supplementing their pensions with well 
paid labor. in some cases their earning power, thru 
the vocational training received, is actually greater than 
before they enlisted. It is certain that the United 
States will not in any way fall behind the other countries 
in caring for its erippled defenders. In fact, broad and 
comprehensive plans are already well under way, under 
the direction of the Federal Board for Voeational Edu- 
cation, the American Red Cross and other co-operating 
bodies, 

As a rule effort is made to reinstate men in the voca- 
tions which they followed prior to the war, but where 
his injuries are of such a character as absolutely to pre- 
clude a man taking up his tormer work he is taught 
another trade or oceupation—and the range is almost 
limitless—that is within his capacity. Without attempt- 





ing in this article to differentiate between the methods 
employed in France, Great Britain and Canada, all of 
which have carried vocational re-education to a high 
degree of effectiveness, what is here said applies, in its 
broad outlines, to the universal problem confronting all 








FRENCH CRIPPLED SOLDIERS IN A MILITARY CARPENTER SHOP AT 
I . 


SNGLAND 


as baths, massage, electricity, heat, radium and special 
exercising apparatus, 

Training is given in office occupations, such as book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting, as well as in most 
of the manual trades. One-armed men become expert 
typists, a pedal attachment enabling them to work the 











FRENCH CRIPPLED SOLDIER WITH MECHANICAL ARM 
DEVICE 


an address made to the disabled British 
soldiers: ‘‘You must all remember in this 
connection that the condition oc the labor 
market to which you are returning just 
now is not what it is in normal times nor 
what it will be after the war. Altho it is 
comparatively easy to earn zoou wages in 
munitions factories and other jobs just 
now, after the war such posts either wil 
not exist or will be given to more capable 
craftsmen. So you should consider ser- 
iously whether, when you have an oppor- 
tunity, it would not be better for you to 
become a skilled workman, with the chance 
of a definite wage after the war, than a 
munitions worker now and have unemploy- 
ment staring you in the face after the war 
is over.’? 

Up to this time more than 20,000 dis- 
abled Canadian soldiers have been inva- 
lided home. The greater proportion of 
these have been able to return to their for- 
mer vocations; in fact, considerably under 
10 percent have been found to require re- 
education for new oecupations. Hight 
months after the stream of wounded men 
began to flow back to Canada, in 1915, 
vocational re-education was being given in 
thirty-nine occupations. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that over 80 percent are trained in twelve out of 
these thirty-nine trades; in other words, that a very 
large proportion of the men, either because of personal 
preferences or special qualifications, or both, ‘‘land’’ in 
a relatively small group of vocations. Records show that 
in a number of instances, as a result of vocational train- 
ing given them during convalescence, men have secured 
better paying positions than they held before the war 
began. Soldiers, however, are not encouraged to shift 
their vocations solely with the hope of getting a better 
paying job, but are trained for entirely new work only 
when physical or other reasons seem to make it wise to 
do so. 

An interesting phase of the work in Canada which 
deserves careful consideration and investigation in con- 
nection with our own problem is the re-education of men 
in industrial establishments instead of imparting the 
necessary training in Government schools, This has not 
assumed large proportions as yet, but a good start has 
been made. The number of subjects that can be taught 
even in the best equipped technical schools is of course 
small compared with the almost unlimited number in the 
entire industrial field. Where foremen are willing to 
take the trouble to impart the necessary instruction it is 
apparent that very valuable and effective training can 
he given under actual factory conditions. Among the 
industries that have taken men into their plants for 
vocational training are railway shops, automobile and 
typesetting machine factories, an electric power plant 
and others. 

An interesting and comprehensive statement showing 
the magnitude and the complexity of the task which 
confronts this nation is contained in a paper written by 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, reading in part as follows: 

Figures compiled from the averages of all the belligerents 
show that for every 1,000,000 men mobilized, 10,000, or 1 per- 
cent of them each year, would be proper subjects for voca- 
tional retraining. In two years this would be 20,000, three 
years 30,000, and so on. On the basis of an army of 5,000,000 
men, we would have 50,000 men per year who would need as- 
sistance and help in the restoration and increase of their 
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earning capacity, under the various classes of disability 
incurred, 

Of the 10,000 men out of the million, fully 50 percent of 
them will require medical rather than surgical care—men who 
have developed heart trouble, tuberculosis, kidney trouble, and 
functional disorders. The other half of the 10,000 must have 
some sort of surgical attention. Of the 5,000 surgical cases, 
there will, as the averages show us, be 10 percent in dismem- 
berment cases—where there has been a leg or an arm lost; 
and of these 500 men, 300 of them will have lost legs, and 
200 will have lost an arm, or arms. The figures show an as- 
tonishingly small percentage of blindness. Out of 41,000 men 
returned to Canada, there were only twenty-seven blinded men. 

A study of these and other figures carries the conviction 
that this problem is by no means wholly that of the cripple 
or the maimed. It is a problem of the man who has a 
complication of troubles, or injuries that, while surgical, do 
not amount to dismemberment; such, for instance, as a man 
with the muscle of an arm shot away, causing him to lose 
the use of the arm; or a piece of bone in his arm may be shot 
away and he will have to be patched up, perhaps, with a piece 
of rib bone to grow in the injured place. He may have a 
wound which causes a stiff knee, or there may be a wound 
necessitating amputation at the knee, and another wound 
further up the leg. But the most numerous cases will be those 
requiring medical, rather than surgical treatment. 

There are apparently endless combinations of wounds, and 
equally bewildering complications of purely medical as distin- 
guished from surgical disabilities. Almost the entire list of 
ailments that can happen to a man are represented, singly 
and in combination. 

With such a diversity of injuries, being largely individual 
so to speak, the work of reéducating these men becomes one 
which can be dealt with along broad general lines, but each 
man will require individual treatment,-individual study of 
his case, individual training, and individual efforts on his be- 
half in placement after he has been reéquipped to take up the 
broken threads of civilian life. 


On April 6, 1918, the first anniversary of the entry 
of the United States into the war, a bill known as the 
Smith-Sears Act, providing for ‘‘the vocational rehabili- 


tation and return to civil employment of disabled per- 
sons discharged from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes,’’ was simul- 
taneously introduced in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. It passed the Senate without opposi- 
tion on May 25, and on June 10 passed the House with 
like unanimity. ‘‘his measure delegates to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education the duty of re-educating 
disabled soldiers in some useful employment which they 
may be deemed capable of following. While undergoing this 
special instruction compensation and family allowance 
will be paid exactly as tho the men were still in active 
service. Upon completion of the courses of instruction 
agencies will be in readiness to assist in placing the men 
in suitable jobs. The re-education and placemen of the 
men will in no wise affect any compensistion which 
they may be entitled to receive from the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau by reason of their injuries. 

The problem of restoring the crippled soldier to eco- 
nomic usefulness has three main factors: The man him- 
self, the Government, and the »ublic. There is no ques- 
tion that the true American spirit of grit and determina- 
tion will, in most cases, enable the maimed fighter to 
overcome his physical handicap; and it is equally certain 
that an enlightened and generous Government like ours 
will not in any degree fall short of its full duty to its 
brave defenders. The greatest measure of responsibility 
for the restoration of our disabled soldiers and sailors 
to the fullest participation in tle nation’s industrial 
and commercial life that their capabilities will permit 
therefore rests with the public; and that, in the final 
analysis, means the employers. But, as Director Me- 


Murtrie of the American Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men, has well pointed out, the duty 
of the employer is not as obvious as it appears on the 
surface. It is, in fact, almost diametrically opposite 
that which might be superficially inferred. It emphat- 
ically is not from patriotic motives simply to ‘‘take 
care’’ of a specified number of disabled men in odd 
jobs about the plant without much regard to whether 
they can earn the wages paid them or not. ‘‘ Handouts’’ 
and charity are not desired by the re-educated and voca- 
tionally trained man. Only in a job which he ean hold 
on the basis of competence alone can he be self-respect- 
ing and look forward to the future unafraid. The 
proper placing of men is not going to be as easy a mat- 
ter as simply telling the foreman to ‘‘take care’’ of a 
given number, but the satisfaction to the employer and 
the advantage to the employee will be infinitely greater 
in the long run. Without question patriotic employers 
in all industries will, when the time arrives, gladly co 
operate with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Red Cross and whatever other suvordinate 
agencies may be created later, in the industrial rehabili 
tation and restoration of the brave boys who may receive 
disabling injuries in the defense of their country. 





THE SHORTAGE of news print paper in England may 
be somewhat relieved by the perfection of a method of 
using sawdust in paper production. By the new method 
sawdust is ground into wooden flour. Experiment has 
shown that paper may be successfully made containing 





Refutes the Charge of Southern Pine Profiteering 


[By Charles 8S. Keith, President Southern Pine Association] 





In answer to the charge of profiteering in the southern 
pine industry I beg leave to state that I recently made 
an analysis of the operations of twenty companies for 
the year 1917. These companies, producing 2,500,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually, showed capital invested, 
as of Dec. 31, 1917, amounting to $170,449,718.27. Stump- 
age was taken up on their books at $5.43 per M, log 
scale, and plant accounts at $2.06 per M, or a total 
of $7.49 per M, stumpage and plant account. Book 
value for total fixed investment was $141,455,871.34, 
which was $8.02 per M, log scale, or $6.64 per M, 
board measure. These companies disclose a profit of 
$11,274,525.87, but they charged off $5.50 per M, or 
$13,277,981.39, instead of $6.64 per M, or $16,030,144.81. 
The result was that these companies made a profit of 
$3.53 per M on their shipments last year, or a total 
of $8,522,362.45, or a return on their investment of 
5 percent. 

The Federal Trade Commission states that 

The margin of profit per thousand board feet in 1917 was 
nearly double that in previous years, the figure being $4.83 as 
compared with $2.11 in 1916. A fair margin per thousand 
feet in the past has been recognized as being $3. 

Actual analysis made by me leads me to conclude 
the commission is unfair and misleading. The question 
is: What percent on the invested capital does $4.83 
per M represent? Some companies may have earned 
as much as 17 percent on their invested capital; but 
that is not at all strange when we take into considera- 
tion that recent investigation disclosed an investment 
per M feet of annual production ranging from $10.75 
per M to $144.90 per M, with an average of $60.81 
per M. Certainly $4.83 is not a fair return on $60.81, 
which represents less than 50 percent of the industry 
upon which this investigation was made. The life of 
the various units in the investigation ranged from less 
than five months to more than thirty-six years. Some- 
where, within this wide range of life and consequent 
investment, will be found figures to support such a 
statement, but such statement would not be represen- 
tative and would therefore be misleading. There has 
never been recognized any margin in dollars and cents 
per M, either by the industry or the Government, as 
being a fair margin, and only recently has any such 
study been made. It may be true that some may have 
reached the conclusion that $3 per M is fair, but that 
conclusion, not shown to be based upon adequate or 
thoro investigation, is rather a dictum than an ac- 
curately determined fact. 

The figures of the twenty companies referred to 
disclose that in 1913 they made a profit of $1.55 per 
M; in 1914 they lost 90 cents per M; in 1915 they lost 
$1.47 per M; and in 1916 they made a profit of $1.81 
per M. At no time since 1907 has there been a profit 
in the lumber business consonant with the investment 
therein. This has been due to over-production and other 
causes, and the industry was before the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1915 disclosing the situation under oath. 

The Supreme Court of the United States recently 
held, in the case of Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., that— 

When the act (Income Tax Law of 1909) took effect 
plaintiff’s timber lands, with whatever value they possessed, 


were a part of its capital assets and a subsequent change of 
form by conversion into money did not change the essence. 
* + ®& 


* * * the deduction did but restore to the capital in 
money that which had been withdrawn in stumpage cut, 
leaving the aggregate of capital neither increased nor de- 
creased and leaving the residue of the gross receipts to 
represent the gain realized by the conversion. * * * 

Clearly this demonstrates conclusively the principle 
that in computing the cost of manufactured products 
the capital assets must be considered on the basis of 
their value at the time of conversion, so that such capi- 
tal assets will remain intact. Consequently, such assets, 
in whatever form they may be, must be reckoned with 
as a prime factor of cost. 06 

James D. Lacey, doubtless the foremost authority in 
America on stumpage values, fixes the reasonable cash 
value for stumpage last year as being between $7 and 


$8 per M. On the assumption that $7 is a fair and 
proper basis for stumpage, the earnings of the twenty 
companies whose figures I have analyzed would have 
been at the rate of 2.73 percent on the capital invested. 
These companies produce annually more than two and 
a half billion feet of lumber and it can not be said 
they are not representative, for they are more than 
representative. These figures in themselves should 
convince any fair minded person that there has been 
no profiteering, at least so far as these companies are 





CHARLES 8. KEITH, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
President Southern Pine Association 


concerned, and I believe if we had figures from the 
whole industry they would be all the more convincing 
to this effect. 

Brookmire’s commodity reports disclose general com- 
modity values for the year 1913 of $9.16 and for the 
first quarter of 1918 of $18.31. I take the figures for 
1913 in this comparison for the reason that we were 
then unaffected by war conditions. These figures dis- 
close an increase in general commodity values between 
1913 and the first quarter of 1918 of 100 percent. The 
average price of yellow pine lumber at the mill for the 
year 1913 was $16.65 per M, and for the first quarter 
of 1918 it is $26.27. Commodity values are based on 
New York and Chicago deliveries, and to reach com- 
parable figures, therefore, lumber should be figured 
in the same manner. Taking the mill price and adding 
thereto the freight charge to Chicago market gives us 
$24.45 per M for 1913 and $34.07 per M for the first 
quarter of 1918. Consequently, between said periods 
lumber values enhanced 39 percent. With lumber at 
139 percent of its 1913 value and other commodities 
at 200 percent of their 1913 values, we find that lumber 
will purchase only 69.5 percent of the amount of other 
commodities which it purchased in 1913. Reversing 
the proposition, we find that the various other com- 
modities will purchase 43.7 percent more lumber in 
1918 than they did in the pre-war year of 1913. In 
other words, general commodities will purchase at this 
time 1437 feet of lumber where they previously pur- 
chased only 1000 feet. 

In April, 1917, Southern Pine Association reports 
showed a cost of $15.574 per M feet to produce lum- 
ber. For April, 1918, the same reports disclose a cost 
of $23.588 per M, showing an increase in cost during 
the year of $8.014 per M. 

I have not before me the realization figures for 
April of this year, but a year ago the realization was 


35 percent of the sawdust pulp. 


$18.53 per M, being the amount realized per M feet, 
less freight. The figures heretofore given for this 
year, to-wit, $26.27 per M, are more than the find- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission in that respect. 
I do not recall the exact figure, but it is somewhere 
between $25 and $26. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s basis of determina- 
tion of. cost and profit is that they treat as profit for 
the current year that portion of capital assets con- 
verted which is appreciation accruing between the date 
of purchase and prior to the date converted. This is an 
incorrect basis, as has been held in the case above 
referred to, of Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. 

I wish to call attention to a few outstanding exam- 
ples of the difference in value of lumber compared 
with other commodities. In 1913 one thousand feet of 
lumber purchased 23.4 bushels of wheat, as against 
12.4 bushels in 1917; 57.1 bushels of corn in 1913 as 
against 40.5 bushels in 1917, One thousand feet of 
lumber purchased 204 pounds of hogs in 1913 as against 
139 pounds in 1917; 201 pounds of bacon in 1913 as 
against 109 pounds in 1917; 136 pounds No. 1 native 
steer hides in 1913 as against 91 pounds in 1917; 10 
barrels of apples in 1913 as against 8% barrels in 
1917; 190 pounds of cotton in 1913 as against 133 
pounds in 1917; 328 yards of cotton sheeting in 1913 
as against 216 yards in 1917; pig iron, No. 1 foundry, 
$192 pounds in 1913 as against 1642 pounds in 1917; 
steel rails 1984 pounds in 1913 as against 1756 pounds 
in 1917; steel forms, I-beams, 1958 pounds in 1913 as 
against 856 pounds in 1917, 

I might go on and give you scores of other items 
which would further emphasize the comparison. The 
thought I wish to %onvey is that lumber is not high, 
and neither have lumbermen been profiteering. The 
value of lumber, as expressed in money, shows an in- 
crease of 39 percent. The value of lumber, as ex- 
pressed in its exchange value with other commodities, 
shows a decrease of 43.7 percent. The standard of 
measurement of the value of commodities is money, 
which itself fluctuates in value, dependent upon its 
availability and the supply in sight, the same as with 
corn or wheat, or anything else. Money has been cheap- 
ened by reason of the immense balance in trade during 
the last three or four years, amounting to thirteen to 
fourteen billion dollars, plus the great amount of Treas- 
ury certificates, Liberty bonds and other evidences of 
debt which have been negotiated during the past year. 
Consequently, our money is debased in value. 

There is certainly no justification whatever in the 
charge that southern pine has been profiteering. 


HOOSIERS BUY WAR STAMPS GENEROUSLY 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 8.—Evansville manufacturers 
and lumbermen in general did splendid work in the thrift 
campaign in this city that came to a close last Saturday, 
A ‘*Limit Club’’ was formed, composed of men and firms 
who agreed to purchase $1,000 worth of the thrift stamps. 


Among the individuals and firms that joined this elub 
were: 








Maley & Wertz; C. A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co.; Mayor Benjamin Bosse, of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co.; Harry D. Bourland, Evansville Paint & Vat 
nish Co,; Blount Plow Co.; Frank M. Cutsinger and Joseph 
W. Waltman, Evansville Band Mill Co.; John D. Craft, Her 
cules Buggy Co.; Evansville Metal Bed Co.; Evansville Belt 
ing & Leather Co.; Evansville Paint & Varnish Co.; Evans 
ville Coffin Works ; Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. ; Helfrich 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; Imperial Desk Co.: Interna 
tional Steel & Iron Co.; Indiana Tie Co.; Karges Furniture 
Co.; A. F. Karges, president of the Karges Furniture Co. ; 
Luhring Lumber Co.; J. C. Greer, J. C. Greer Lumber Co. : 
Mrs. Claude Maley, widow of the late Claude Maley, one of 
leading hardwood lumber manufacturers of this cits Mi 
Ferson & Foster; William H. McCurdy, president of the [let 
cules Buggy Co.; Orr Iron Co.; Peerless Seat & Tank Co. ; 
George T. Schultze, Schultze Lumber Co. ; Specialty Furnitur 
Co.; VonBehren Manufacturing Co, ; Evansville Furniture (« 
and others. 
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WAGON MAKERS PURGED OF PROFITEERING CHARGE 


Conference of Hardwood and Vehicle Manufacturers Associations So Finds—Lumbermen’s Committee Resolves That Dif- 
ferences Were Engendered by Misunderstandings—Joint Committee Will Establish Recommended Prices 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 8.—At a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the four leading hardwood lumber asso- 
ciations of the United States, the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and Northern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau, and the National Implement & Vehi- 
cle Association, at Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 18, 1918, 
there were present the following duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of these respective associations: 

Ralph L. Jurden, Memphis, Tenn.; John W. McClure, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; B. F. Dulweber, Memphis, Tenn ; 8. M. Nickey, 
Memphis, Tenn., representing American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 

BE. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred W. Mowbray, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, representing Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Theo Fathauer, Chicago, I11.; F. F. Fish, Chicago, Ill., repre- 
senting National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

M. E. Thomas, Cadillac, Mich., representing Northern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau. 

Cc. 8. Brantingham, Rockford, Ill.; G. A. Ranney, Chicago, 
Ill. ; W. H. Stackhouse, Springfield, Ill. ; F. R. Todd and W. L. 
Clark, Moline, Ill.; R. V. Board, Louisville, Ky.; A. B. 
Thielens, South Bend, Ind., representing National Implement 
& Vehicle Association. 

Col. W. 8. Wood, Washington, D. C., of the U. 8. Quarter- 
master’s Department, representing the Government. 


Upon motion duly made, seconded and unanimously 
arried, E. O. Robinson was elected chairman and F. R. 
Todd secretary. 

The Chair called upon Mr. Brantingham for a state- 
ment of the purpose of the meeting. Mr. Branting- 
ham made the following statement: 

That the meeting had been called as a result of a confer- 
ence between William Butterworth and R. L. Jurden and 
J. W. McClure and correspondence that had followed this 
conference, which indicated that a misunderstanding existed 
between the representatives of the hardwood lumber industry 
and of the National Implement & Vehicle Association, and 
particularly the members thereof having to do with the manu- 
facture of army wagons, regarding the price recommendation 
of the purchase committee of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association, the estimate submitted by the manufac- 
turers to the Government, and the costs of said manufactur- 
ers; that as a result of this misunderstanding and the fact 
that the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association’s 
special committee had not been fully supplied with the facts 
in relation thereto, it seemed wise that a meeting should be 
held to clear up the situation; further, that the American 
Hardwood committee's report of March 28, 1918, had led to 
charges in certain publications that wagon manufacturers 
had profiteered upon Government wagon contracts; that it 
was desired to submit to the hardwood lumbermen facts and 
figures which would show that no such profiteering had oc- 
curred, and permit them to make any investigations that 
might be necessary to ascertain the facts in the premises, to 
the end that if it were found that the position of the wagon 
manufacturers had been misunderstood the matter should 
be cleared up in the minds of those who might have drawn 
the wrong conclusions from said report of March 28. 


Misrepresentations Alleged 


Mr. Jurden made the following statement as to the 
causes leading to the appointment of this committee, 
and its investigations: 


That the activities of the so-called wagon and vehicle pur- 
chasing committee, now known as the woodstock committee, 
were finally called to the attention of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by their members. Certain firms 
who were members of the National Implement & Vehicle 
Association, and avowedly acting under the instructions of 
the wagon and vehicle purchasing committee, were sending 
out letters to the lumber manufacturers making offers for 
hardwood lumber and stating that the prices offered were fixed 
by the purchasing committee for the Government. Many of 
these wagon manufacturers stated in their letters that the 
prices fixed by the purchasing committee were Government- 
fixed prices and further stated that they were not permitted 
by the purchasing committee to pay more than the prices 
fixed by that committee. In one instance one of these firms 
stated that if they paid in excess of the prices: fixed by the 
purchasing committee they would be subject to prosecution ; 

That every effort was made to create the impression in 
the minds of the hardwood lumber producers that the maxi- 
mum prices offered were Government-fixed prices. Investiga- 
tions thru the proper channels at Washington developed the 
fact that the Government had not fixed prices on hardwood 
lumber ; 

That at a conference held in Chicago between the purchas- 
ing committee and a committee representing the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau and a large number of Iumber- 
men efforts were made to reach an agreement as to the fair 
market price of hardwood lumber at that time: this effort 
failed, as the purchasing committee took the position that 
the maximum prices it had fixed should prevail. Offers were 
made by the lumbermen then, and at later periods, that the 
lumbermen would obligate themselves to furnish whatever 
amount of hardwood lumber might be needed, at whateyer 
price the wagon manufacturers had represented to the Gov- 
ernment as their cost. This offer was not accepted ; 

Vehicle Makers Repudlate Contracts 

That an effort was then made by the lumbermen, thru 
the director of lumber and the War Industries Board, to ascer- 
tain the cost of lumber used by the vehicle manufacturers in 
obtaining their contracts from the Government. These efforts 
were only successful after the matter was placed before the 
quartermaster general, who ruled that’ the prices to be paid 
for raw material were those prices used by the vehicle manu- 
facturers as their cost when they obtained their contracts. 
Firms who were members of this committee placed private 
contracts for large amounts of hardwood lumber with various 
Iumbermen, and these contracts were made in the open market 
when it was reported to the purchasing committee that the 
prices on these private contracts were in excess of those prices 
fixed as maximum prices by the purchasing committee. At- 
tempts were made by these firms to cancel their contracts, 
and they made written statements to the effect that on 
account of the prices named under the contracts being higher 
than those prices fixed for the Government by the wagon and 








vehicle purchasing committee they were compelled to cancel 
the contracts. The lumbermen denied the right of this pur- 
chasing committee to interfere in any manner with existing 
private contracts, and likewise denied the right of this pur- 
chasing committee to fix prices on hardwood lumber, particu- 
larly when they were the buyers of that commodity. 


Mr. Jurden further stated: 


That in order to ascertain the facts, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to go to Washington and make an investigation. This 
was done, and the report of the actual findings of that com- 
mittee was published in pamphlet form for the exclusive and 
confidential use of the members, and the report deals conclu- 
sively with the facts made available at that time. 


The Position as to Partly Dry Stock. 


With reference to the statement of the vehicle rep- 
resentatives that the differences between their list of 
prices which they recommended be paid for hardwood 
material and the prices which they furnished the Gov- 
ernment as constituting their costs were accounted 
for by the cost of putting grass green lumber into a 
partly dry state, Mr. McClure called attention to cer- 
tain facts which, he stated, he believed, in the ab- 
sence of additional evidence to the contrary, warranted 
the attitude and report of the hardwood committee, 
these facts being as follows: 

First—-The confidential price list or recommended list 
contained prices on inch FAS oak, 6 inches and up wide, six 
months or older, $65; inch FAS oak, 10 inches and up wide, 
six months or older, $70. Mr. McClure contended that this 
age stock in this thickness would constitute part dry material, 
and called attention to the fact that these two items in the 
list furnished the Government as representing costs were 
shown, respectively, at $80 and $85; 

Second—The confidential or recommended list showed pine 
bottoms 1x4- and 6-inch, 12 feet long, at $42.50, and the same 
item on the cost list furnished the Government, $65. Mr. 
McClure contended that this material was always shipped 
in a dry state, and ‘was never purchased in any other condition, 
so that there would be no cost to the wagon manufacturers in 
putting this material into a dry condition ; 

Third—Prices shown in the confidential or recommended 
list for inch gum box boards, 8 to 12 inches wide, were $41; 
18 to 17 inches wide, $46.50, while the prices used in the price 
list to the Government were, respectively, $52.50 and $57.50. 
Mr. McClure contended that these items were also always 
shipped in a dry or part dry condition, and that it was rea- 
sonable to assume that the prices contained in the confidential 
or recommended list were intended to apply on material 
shipped in the usual or customary condition, and that this 
was confirmed by the fact that no differential was shown in 
the confidential or recommended list between dry and green, as 
was done on many other items. 


Mr. McClure further stated that in his judgment the 
facts to which he had called attention warranted the 
report of the hardwood committee, of which he was 
a member, but that he and the fellow members of his 
committee were open to conviction, and would be glad 
to consider fully and fairly any further facts that the 
vehicle representatives could present in explanation 
of the diserepancies that appeared from the information 
at hand. 

Fixing Prices Fairly 


Mr. Dulweber then made the following statement: 


That the lumbermen felt that the arbitrary fixing of maxi- 
mum prices on their product by any class of consumers 
thereof was unfair, and that prices should be controlled 
entirely by laws of supply and demand, and individual agree- 
ments between the parties interested ; 

Further, that if it was believed necessary in the existing 
emergency to stabilize prices in order better to serve our 
Government, the lumbermen, as the producers of the material, 
should have been consulted and have had an opportunity to 
show what, in their Judgment, was a fair and reasonable price ; 

That the prices contained in the confidential or recom- 
mended list were maximum prices, and that if the lumbermen 
were to be deprived of any voice in the determination of 
these prices the fair thing to have done would have been to 
adopt the maximum prices prevailing at that time for sales 
in considerable quantities ; that this had not been done; that 
some of the larger members of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association had voluntarily, prior to the compilation 
of the confidential or recommended list, paid prices consider- 
ably in excess of the prices contained in said list ; that subse- 
quent to these purchases and prior to the compilation of the 
list the cost of lumber production had increased, and that, 
therefore, the prices in the list should have been higher than 
the basis of these sales, rather than lower. 


Colonel Wood stated that the prices on lumber rec- 
ommended by the woodstock committee had been ap- 
proved by him for the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and that he had advised manufacturers who had con- 
tracted with the Government to supply army wagons 
that they should not pay more for lumber than was 
recommended by this committee; that he did this be- 
cause he knew that the prices of the Government for 
vehicles were such that there would not be an ade- 
quate margin of profit to the manufacturer if more 
were paid for woodstock, and that unless these wood- 
stock prices could be realized the Government would 
be obliged to pay higher prices for its vehicles. 


The Vehicle Makers’ Presentation 


Members of the Vehicle association made the fol- 
lowing statements: 


That the woodstock committee had never, other than to 
indicate the approval of recommended prices by Colonel Wood, 
stated to manufacturers of army vehicles that woodstock 
prices so recommended were Government-fixed prices, and 
that if Government wagon suppliers, in procuring lumber, 
made any more positive statement in reference to the Govern- 
ment fixing prices it was without the advice of the woodstock 
committee; that while the woodstock committee did make 
every effort to give publicity to its recommended prices for 
lumber and the approval thereof by the Quartermaster’s De- 


partment it did not seek to convey any false impression as to 
the character of Government price fixing ; 

That at the Chicago meeting between the woodstock com- 
mittee and the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, the 
woodstock committee did not refuse the offer of the lumbermen 
to sell lumber at the price which the wagon manufacturers 
had included in their estimated cost to the Government, but 
it did enter into a negotiation with the lumbermen to ascertain 
what a fair price for lumber should be, but this did not result 
in a satisfactory conclusion ; 

That the refusal of the woodstock committee to furnish 
the lumbermen with any of the details requested was only 
because of the fact that the committee considered these details 
as of a confidential Government nature; 

That the committee did not recommend to any firm or firms 
supplying the Government with wagons or parts thereof that 
the contracts for the purchase of lumber be cancelled, and 
that they have never assumed the authority to interfere in 
any way with existing contracts between manufacturers of 
army vehicles and suppliers of materials therefor ; 

Explaining Discrepancies 

That the woodstock committee in making its recommenda- 
tion with reference to prices on materials had paid most 
particular attention to the prices on those classes of materials 
which were largely used in the manufacture of army wagons 
and that it was possible that there might be some discrepan- 
cies in the price of materials which, while covered in the 
recommended price list, were bought only in nominal quanti- 
ties for wagon production ; 

That very little inch oak is used in Government wagons, 
most of the oak being two and one-half inches and thicker: 

That some of the apparent discrepancies in prices between 
the recommended list and those in the estimated cost sheets 
of some of the suppliers of Government wagons were ac- 
counted for by changes in specifications and method of con- 
struction as compared with those at first anticipated, and 
while some of the suppliers of Government wagons figured 
their box board estimated costs on gum as low as $45 others 
used figures on box boards as high as $57.50 because poplar 
or cottonwood was used ; 

That there are only a few of the contractors for army 
vehicles and parts therefor who are members of the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association, and many of the statements 
referred to by Mr. Jurden were nct made by members of the 
association ; 

That it was probably because of a misunderstanding of 
many of these facts that wrong conclusions were reached by 
the lumbermen. 


The Question of Profiteering 


Mr. Stackhouse made the statement that while he 
yas one of the committee representing the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association in this conference he 
was a manufacturer of metal wheels and was not in 
any way interested in any of the Government contracts 
under discussion; that he was interested, however, in 
having justice done; that it appeared thru misunder- 
standings between the vehicle manufacturers and the 
lumbermen that wrong conclusions had been reached 
and that the vehicle manufacturers had been charged 
with profiteering under Government contracts; that 
the purpose of the meeting was to explain the situation 
to the lumbermen and if the facts brought out con- 
vinced them of the injustice of this charge they would 
frankly and freely pass such resolutions as would place 
the vehicle manufacturers in the right light before the 
public in view of the charges of profiteering that had 
been made. 

Mr. Ranney stated that the main question before the 
meeting was whether the vehicle manufacturers had or 
had not profiteered. He said the vehicle manufacturers 
are either guilty or not guilty. If they are guilty of the 
charges made then the lumbermen can not afford to 
continue this conference further. If they are not 
guilty then in justice the lumbermen should take such 
action as will right the wrong that has heen done the 
industry. 

Messrs. Brantingham and Todd submitted the de- 
tail costs of the escort wagons which have already 
been built for the Government by their respective com- 
panies and which were examined by representatives of 
the lumbermen. These cost sheets showed that instead 
of the manufacturers profiteering upon the business in 
question the wagons had been produced at an actual 
loss. 

During the meeting assurances were given the rep- 
resentatives of the lumber interests by individual 
members of the National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation that the wagon and vehicle purchasing com- 
mittee, now known as the woodstock committee, would 
cease to have any official connection with the Govern- 
ment or any of its departments, but would in the future 
act only as a committee for its association. 

The Situation as Shown by Resolutions 

After a full discussion of the various points brought 
out by the representatives of both industries and the 
submission of further facts, figures, and cost statements 
by different members of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association, the conclusion. was reached that 
misunderstandings had previously existed, due to lack 
of information furnished the hardwood committee, and 
after due consideration the following resolution was 
offered and seconded by the hardwood lumber repre- 
sentatives: 

Whereas, A special committee of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Memphis, Tenn., hereinafter 
referred to as the hardwood committee, under date of March 
28, 1918, issued a ‘Report of Committee Investigating Matters 


in Connection with Army and Vehicle Purchasing Committee” ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The representatives of the four leading hardwood 
lumber associations of the United States; i. e., the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, and the Northern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau, at a meeting held this date at Chicago, conferred with 
a special committee of the National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
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ciation regarding the matters brought out in said report; and 

WHEREAS, Said hardwood committee’s report indicates that 
the makers thereof were not supplied with full facts and 
figures in connection with the basis of hardwood lumber prices 
used in the wagon and vehicle committee’s recommendations 
entering into the finished cost estimates of animal-drawn army 
vehicles and parts thereof ; and 

WHEREAS, There has been presented to the representatives 
present information that develops conclusively the following 
facts: 

First, That a fair price f. 0. b. Chicago for 24 months dry 
oak in October and November, 1917, was approximately as 
follows : 


Bee ee GTA o's, 4 16, 4: 5) oe ehe'se! 9909 8g aco ce ecele $ 95.00 per M 
Berea AITNINREIID eo a nn sy Ww aes cleia ae) a¥e'4, 640m ofoceede 75.00 per M 
ede egos siden 1 JE 3 BER i 110.00 per M 
ee EOF SOOT Te Pee or re ee 90.00 per M 
GUE a PS RE UO: a a 120.00 per M 
MRED srr ORRIN 5.0 gs on a He Site's bss. 9 806. bo bia se 8 8 nib 100.00 per M 


Second, That the cost of converting grass green oak to a 24 
months dry state, including depreciation, is approximately as 
follows: 

2” oak, $25 per M. 

24%" to 4” oak, $30 to $35 per M. 

WHEREAS, Owing to lack of information supplied at the 
time the hardwood committee report was made it might appear 
that the wagon manufacturers had taken an unfair advantage 
of the Government ; and 

WHEREAS, Certain articles appeared in the lumber press 
enlarging on the report issued by the said hardwood committee 
giving the results of their investigations, making the direct 
accusation that the wagon manufacturers have engaged in 
profiteering ; and 

WHEREAS, It develops from figures that have now been 
presented to the lumbermen that the wagon manufacturers 
have realized only a very nominal profit, and in some cases 
have sustained an actual loss; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That with the better understanding of the facts 
and figures involved in army wagon costs, the conclusion is 
reached that there has been no profiteering on the part of 
wagon manufacturers ; and be it also 

Resolwed, That this meeting appreciates the services ren 
dered the Government by Col. W. 8S. Wood, of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department; A. B. Thielens and R, V. Board, of the pur- 
chasing committee of the National Implement & Vehicle Asso 
ciation, and recognizes that their services have been per 
formed in a thoroly patriotic and efficient manner. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
officials of the Government and the War Department men 
tioned in said Memphis report and also to such news and 
trade papers as have published extracts from the original 
pamphlet; and that the lumber press be requested to make 
a full explanation of the situation as expressed above. 

Dated Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1918. 


How the Resolutions Were Received 


Before the resolutions were acted upon, it was unani- 
mously agreed that a vote should first be taken upon 
the resolution with the clause thereof expressing ap- 
preciation for the services of Colonel Wood and Messrs. 
Thielens and Board of the purchasing committee of 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association elimi- 
nated, and this latter clause voted upon later. 

Upon the Chairman putting the first vote with said 
clause eliminated it was unanimously carried by all the 
lumber representatives present. Upon the Chairman 
putting the vote with reference to the approval of the 
eliminated clause the representatives of the Northern 
Hardwood Emergeney Bureau and the American Hard- 


wood Manufacturers’ Association refrained from vot- 
ing, and the representatives of the other associations 
present voted in the affirmative. 

After this vote was taken Mr. Jurden, a member of 
the hardwood committee, stated that the represen- 
tatives of his association, and particularly he and Mr. 
McClure, ‘had refrained from voting, not kecause of any 
personal feeling against Col. W. 8S. Wood, Mr. A. B. 
Thielens, and Mr. R. V. Board, or because they had 
in any way questioned or doubted their patriotism, but 
that they felt they were not in position to pass upon 
the efficiency of the services these gentlemen had ren- 
dered to the Government, believing that this was a 
matter that could only be determined by the Govern- 
ment. Further, that before voting either way on such 
a resolution they would prefer to discuss the matter 
with Senator McKellar of Tennessee, who is a member 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, and who 
had interested himself in the matter. 

Mr. Thomas, representing the Northern Hardwood 
Kmergeney Bureau, stated that he had not voted on the 
resolution in question because the controversy was 
confined entirely to southern hardwoods, in which his 
organization had no interest, and that he, therefore, 
felt that he could not properly vote on the question. 

Mr. Brantingham requested that the members of the 
committee representing the National Implement & Ve- 
hicle Association be permitted to vote upon the last 
resolution in reference to Colonel Wood and the pur- 
chasing committee. This was unanimously granted by 
the lumbermen, and upon the Chairman putting the vote 
the representatives of the National Implement & Vehi- 
cle Association voted unanimously in the affirmative. 

In the Interest of Harmony 

Mr. Dulweber stated that he was very much gratified 
at the result of the conference, the action taken, and 
the reestablishment of a state of mutual confidence be- 
tween the two industries, and suggested that all the 
differences of opinion that had existed be forgotten. 
This expression seemed to meet with the approval of 
those present. 

Mr. Fish then suggested that a copy of the resolution 
passed be sent to Senator McKellar, in order that he 
might be fully informed as to what had transpired. 
The Chair stated that this would be done, and this 
action was unanimously approved by the meeting. 

Mr. Ranney, seconded by Mr. Brantingham, on be- 
half of the National Implement & Vehicle Association 
representatives, moved that upon the lumber trade 
papers which had published articles with reference to 
the hardwood committee’s report of March 28, 1918, 
retracting the charges of profiteering made against 
members of the association, and setting forth fully the 
facts contained in the resolution of the lumbermen 
passed this day, the National Implement & Vehicle 
Association will make no further move on account of 
the publications heretofore made in reference to the 
matters under discussion. This resolution was unani- 
mously earried. 

For Stabilizing of Prices 


The meeting then jointly discussed the problem of 
assisting the Government in every way possible in its 


war program, particularly in connection with the sta- 
bilizing of lumber prices and the securing of a proper 
supply. After considerable time spent in this discus- 
sion, Mr, Ranney, seconded by Mr. Fish, offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously carried: 

WHEREAS, The costs of producing hardwood lumber have 
been constantly increasing since the beginning of the war, 
necessitating frequent and radical changes in the selling prices 
thereof ; and 

WHEREAS, The large amount of this material being required 
for use in Government army wagons and parts makes it neces- 
sary that some move be made to stimulate the production 
thereof and insure an adequate supply for this purpose; and 

WHEREAS, The wagon manufacturers and the producers of 
hardwood lumber, desiring to codperate with the Government 
to the fullest possible extent, with a view to supplying without 
delay the material and wagons required in the present emer- 
gency ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, representing 
the hardwood lumber interests, and the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association, representing the manufacturers of 
wagons and wagon parts, recommend : 

First, That a committee of six be appointed, three from 
each industry, to confer with the War Industries Board, and 
in cobperation with such board or a representative designated 
by it to compile a schedule of recommended prices which shall 
be fair and reasonable under present conditions and have the 
approval of the Government. 

Second, That the said committee be authorized to fix the 
grade or specifications to apply on such hardwood material, 
said grade or specifications to be based on the character of 
material acceptable to the Government in the finished wagons 
or parts. 

Third, That the recommended prices be based on Chicago 
delivery and be subject to any increase in freight rates and 
exclusive of the Federal tax on freight bills. 

Fourth, That, if conditions warrant, the schedule of recom- 
mended prices may be changed by the said committee, subject 
to the approval of the United States War Industries Board, 
or its properly delegated representative, not oftener than 
every ninety (90) days; such changes to be based on the 
changes in the cost of lumber production. 

In Appreciation 

Mr. Clark, seconded by Mr. Fish, then offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously carried: 

Resolved, 'That the thanks of this meeting be extended to 
Col. W. S. Wood for the assistance that he has given in 
working out the problems before us, and for his patience and 
help thruout the session, 

Colonel Weod then arose and expressed his appre- 
ciation for the splendid work done by the chairman of 
the meeting, and also extended to each of the members 
present his thanks for the broadminded way in which 
the matters under discussion had been handled. 

Upon motion the thanks of the meeting were ex- 
tended to the chairman for the splendid work that he 
had done in handling the conference. 

After expressions of good will upon the part of many 
of the representatives present, the meeting was ad- 
journed with the understanding that the representa- 
tives, both of the National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation and of the lumbermen, should appoint their 
respective members of the conference committee to 
have a meeting at as early a date as possible. 





COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD LIVELY CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 6.—In a routine way last Fri- 
day’s Tacoma meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was one of the most largely attended as well 
as one of the most successful ever held by that organiza- 
tion. Since no meeting had been held in May, owing to 
the absence of officers and leading members at the Chi- 
cago convention, the Tacoma assemblage proved to be 
unusually attractive. 

Inasmuch as price fixing was the subject of immediate 
interest, President Ralph H. Burnside, of Raymond, 
Wash., related incidents in connection with the hearings 
in Washington, D. C. His discussion of the subject was 
most timely, because among the absentees at the Tacoma 
meeting was HK. B. Hazen, of Portland, who had reached 
his home only that morning and had not been able to 
proceed to Tacoma. He had given price fixing the most 
careful study and had been expected to make his report. 
President Burnside said that the hearings in Washing- 
ton had been conducted informally and that the represen- 
tatives of the Government had treated the West Coast 
delegation considerately, showing a disposition to be fair 
with everybody. Among the noteworthy incidents was an 
informal meeting with Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of 
the War Industries Board, who had assured them that 
the Government did not want to harm anyone; moreover, 
Mr. Baruch had personal assurances from President Wil- 
son himself that he desired everybody to be satisfied, 
and that he did not purpose to countenance any peremp- 
tory order unless the President himself had had a chance 
to review all the facts. On that basis, Mr. Burnside said, 
entire good feeling and a spirit of codperation had been 
manifest. While many of the West Coast representatives, 
as well as those from the southern pine districts, were 
scarcely favorable to price fixing, they became convinced 
of the Government’s determination to follow that course. 
Thruout it all there was a clearly defined tendency of the 
Government to be fair and considerate, and all the pro- 
ceedings were good natured and agreeable. 

In similar strain Vice President E. D. Kingsley, of 
Portland, chairman of the cost committee of the West 
Coast Association and also chairman of the cost commit- 
tee of the National organization, spoke of the relations 
of loggers to lumbermen. He had been domiciled in 
Washington at the same hotel as the loggers and was able 
to make a faithful report of their viewpoint. He empha- 
sized the point that logging and manufacturing should be 
treated as units of one big industry. There had been 
need of codperation and he was able to report informally 
that that desirable object had been attained. 

_¥. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, entertained the associa- 
tion with good stories touching on the lighter side of life 





in the national capital, not overlooking the fact that some 
of the delegation had suffered from heat. 

N. J. Blagen, of Aberdeen, who had preceded other 
members of the delegation to Washington and had been 
there eight weeks prior to the hearings, looking after fir 
interests, said there were so many new hands in charge 
of important work—agents who were entrusted with buy 
ing, but who actually knew little about it—that it was 
necessary for West Coast interests to keep a well qualified 
representative on the ground. 

One of the interesting sidelights in Tacoma was a brief 
discussion by H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the fir pro- 
duction board. He said plainly that while the Govern- 
ment had fixed the maximum price he intended to buy to 
the best advantage, and would not pay any more for Gov- 
ernment lumber than the price to the trade. Ile pointed 
out that the Government was using fir for construction 
work farther east than ever before, citing the cantonment 
at Battle Creek, Mich., as the specific instanee, and having 
that fact in mind he emphasized the need for prompt de- 
livery, in order that delay might not be used by compet- 
ing districts as against the use of fir. 

Following Mr. Van Duzer’s speech the seeretary read 
telegrams reporting figures for the immediate needs of 
the Government. 


Speeding Airplane Material Production 


At this point the lumbermen voted enthusiastically that 
they would break all records for deliveries and would ship 
at least 1,000,000 feet a day in solid trainload lots until 
the entire order was filled. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, formerly manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., appeared in uniform and was 
given a tremendous ovation. He now has charge of fir 
airplane production under Col. Brice P. Disque. Major 
Griggs urged his auditors to make a special effort to select 
airplaine cants absolutely flawless, taking the position 
that the West Coast lumbermen were too patriotic to force 
the army into a position where it would be obliged to send 
its own men into the camps and make its own selections. 
The lumbermen accepted Major Griggs’ statements as an 
expression of the confidence he had in them, and they 
agreed to ship at least 600 carloads of cants a month to 
the Government cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Mills, and W. 
H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser plant at Everett, 
joined in the appeal sounded by Major Griggs. 

There was some discussion by members who favored 
proposing to the shipping board that the grade of ship 
decking, which is now about the same as airplane stock, 
be lowered. But C. W. Stimson, of the fir production 





hoard, spoke briefly, saying that the question had been 
considered, and that the board had declined to lower the 
grade. The alternative was for lumbermen to get along 
as best they could under the circumstances, 


Establishing Terms of Sale 

The matter of terms of sale was brought to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers in line with action taken by rep- 
resentatives of the regional association at the conven- 
tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
recommending a change in the terms limiting discounts al 
lowed to 1 pereent but leaving definite action to the re- 
gional associations, The Tacoma meeting unanimously 
adopted terms of sale, effective immediately, as follows: 

Bill for lumber shipped, less actual freight paid, is due 
in sixty days after date of invoice and is subject to a dis 
count of 1 percent, if paid within five days after arrival of 
car as evidenced by paid freight bill. No discount allowed 
after sixty days from date of invoice. 

Buyers wishing to discount cars not received within 
sixty days of date of shipment should remit on basis of 
estimated freight prior to arrival of car and prior to the 
expiration of the 60-day period. 

This action cuts discounts for cash to 1 percent and 
changes the basis of discount from fifteen days from date 
of invoice to five days after arrival of car. Heretofore a 
large volume of product has been discounted on the basis 
of 2 percent after arrival of car. 

No written resolutions were introduced at the meeting, 
but prior to adjournment the association voted an ex- 
pression of thanks to the delegation in the price fixing 
hearings at Washington; also a motion of thanks to 
Frank H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., Portland, who had spent more than three 
months at Washington as a member of the lumber a/vis- 
ory committee. 





al 


LIMIT-HOLDERS SECURE NEW TARIFF 


MONTREAL, QUE., July 8.—As a result of the interview 
the timber limit-holders recently had with Premier Sir 
Lomer Gouin apd Jules Allard respecting timber dues 
and ground rent, and at which the limit-holders agreed 
to forego certain privileges, a new tariff has been intro- 
duced which, for stumpage dues, will go into effect with 
the beginning of the 1918-1919 season, and for ground 
rent next May. The new tariff is as follows: 

Stumpage dues for first five years, $2.60 per 1,000 feet: 
second five years, $3; red pine, $2 for ten years; spruce, $1.60 
for first five years and $1.80 for second five years; cedar, 
$1.40 for ten years; cedar ties, 10 cente for ten years. 


Ground rent, $6.50 for the first five years and $8 for the 
second five years, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Canadians Arrange a Conference and Outing—Exchange Orders a Detailed Business Survey—Substitute Secretary Ap- 
pointed—Manufacturing, Selling and Distributing Data Sought— Wage Standardization Discussed 


July 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

July 26-28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Paradise 
Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Missoula, 
Mont. Annual meeting 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept 11-12—-National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





CHICAGO WINS NATIONAL RETAIL ANNUAL 


Announcement has just been made tnat the coming an 
nual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion will be held in Chicago, Sept. 11-12. The first day’s 
proceedings will be held at the South Shore Country Club 
and in the evening the annual dinner will be given at the 
club, The second day’s proceedings will be held at the 
Congress Hotel, which will also be the headquarters of 
the association during the annual, The Chicago enter- 
tainment committee consists of L. L. Barth, chairman; 
A. T. Stewart, Neil Flanagan, Wilson Martin and James 
Miksak. It is the plan of the entertainment committee 
to provide a fine cabaret show for the dinner at the 
South Shore Country Club, but no speeches will be made. 
The announcement of the program for the business ses 
sion will be made as soon as it is arranged by the officers 
of the association 


ONTARIO RETAILERS TO MEET 
Toronto, ONT., July 8.—1t has been definite! 
by the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association that 
it will be the proper thing to hold a convention in To 
ronto during the Canadian National Exhibition. © Ar- 
rangements are now being made for the event and the 
outlook 1s encouraging. he association has been remark- 
ably successful during the few months of its existence. 
It now includes in its list of members most of the larger 
firms in the province and a goodly proportion of tue 
amaller dealers. ‘lhe work it has already done has pro 
duced results of much definite value and the members 
have many important developments in mind which will 
place the association on a level with .he progressive retail 
lumber associations elsewhere in Canada and the United 
States. It is expected that there will be either a one or 
a two days’ business conventien and a dinner on the last 
evening, at which the visitors will be the guests of the 
wholesalers and retailers of Toronto. 


! 


ONTARIO RETAILERS TO TAKE A DAY OFF 

Toronto, UNT., July 8.—A large number of retail lum- 
ber dealers of ‘‘oronto and possibly a few from other 
parts of Ontario will take in the annual holiday trip of 
the trade. This year the visit will be to Montreal and 
Ottawa, The party will leave Toronto on Saturday, July 
13, by steamer, and will arrive at Montreal on Sunday 
evening. Monday will be devoted to trips about Mon 
treal, including visits to some of the important yards and 
factories. The Montreal Harbor Commission has placed 
a tug at the disposal of the party and they will make a 
trip all around the fine Montreal harbor. On Monday 
night the party will leave for Ottawa. Tuesday will be 
spent visiting the trade in Ottawa and seeing the sights 
of Canada’s beautiful capital? On Tuesday night the 
party will take the train for Toronto and will arrive back 
home early on Wednesday morning. 





WESTERN PINERS ARRANGING FOR ANNUAL 

PORTLAND, Ork., July 6.—Secretary Cooper of the West 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association is making arrange 
ments for the annual meeting, to be held in Missoula, 
Mont., August or thereabouts, the definite date having not 
yet been fixed. An interesting program will be prepared 
for this occasion and a large attendance is expected. 





RETAILERS ORDER BUSINESS SURVEY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—The East Side Lumber Trade 
Exchange, composed of retail lumber dealers and planing 
mill operators of East St. Louis, Granite City and Madi 
son, Ill., and adjoining territory, has authorized I. B. 
Hanks to make a second survey of conditions within that 
market. The first survey, which was made prior to the 
organization of the exchange, covered conditions in the 
territory and developed the costs of doing business for 
1913-14-15-16 and 17. The new survey is to cover the 
operations of the members for the first six months of 1918. 
In this survey, as in the first, Mr. Hanks will develop 
the per thousand cost of handling lumber for lower grades 
and for the higher grades. The cost of handling lath and 
shingles per thousand pieces will be worked out, as will 
be the cost of manufacturing and merchandising mill- 
work. The cost of retailing miscellaneous merchandise 
will be developed. 

The exchange is under the management of Orville N, 
Pier, who was formerly identified with the Fidelity Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., a line yard concern with headquarters 
in St. Louis. Mr, Pier is a son of O. A. Pier, secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and manager 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. 

As far as known, this action of the East Side Lumber 
Trade Exchange, looking to a survey of 1918 business, 
is the first of its kind to be undertaken by any lumber 
organization. Members of the exchange feel that in view 


of the great benefits derived from the first survey a 
The increase in 


second one is warranted at this time. 





the cost of doing -business during the first six months of 
1918 over that of 1917 is evident thruout the country and 
the members of the exchange wish to be thoroly advised 
as to the exact figures. The results of this second survey 
are to be placed at the disposal of the War Industries 
Board at Washington, to supplement the figures covering 
the first one, which figures were placed at the disposal of 
the board some tine ago. 

K. C. Donnellan, of the Barrows & Donnellan Co., Chi- 
cago, which operates a retail lumber and shipping yard 
in Kast St. Louis, made a special trip from Chicago to 
lay facts and figures covering his own operations before 
the members in order that they might judge more accu- 
rately of the advisability of another survey at this time. 

With this survey covering the exact conditions obtaining 
in their market at the present time and with complete 
and accurate information in the hands of each individual 
member as well as in the records of the exchange a fur- 
ther elevation of the standard of lumber merchandising 
must result. In addition to the cost of merchandising, 
the retailers, both as individual dealers and collectively 
as members of the exchange, will have full and aceurate 
information regarding capital invested, size and quality 
of stocks and exact quantities of each grade and species. 
Thus the survey will have an important bearing upon the 
buying policy of the members and will enable them to 
render improved service to the public. 


~ 





SEEK GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC AID 

PORTLAND, OreE., July 6—At a meeting here this after- 
noon the Oregon Forest Fire Association discussed the 
forest fire situation and passed resolutions calling upon 
the Government and the public to assist in combating the 
fire menace. A committee was appointed to devise meth 
ods whereby the Government and the citizens might co- 
operate in the prevention of spreading of fire and the 
control of fires started, 

The total rainfall, it was stated, for April, May and 
June was only 2.38 inches, whereas the normal is 7.88 
inches, 





THE VERY BEST TRADE JOURNAL 
We certainly have obtained a great deal of 
practical assistance from your columns and are 
also able to state that it is the very best trade 
journal we have ever read, without exception. 
Zion Institutions and Industries, Dept. 4 Bldg., 
Industry, Zion City, Ill. 











HEMLOCK-HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

OsHKOSH, Wis., July 8.—Mills in this section which 
have received propositions for bids for hemlock to be 
used for new buildings at the Great Lakes Naval training 
station have been requested to follow the grading of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Efforts are 
being made to obtain a modification and permit the grad 
ing rules of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association to prevail. The contract ineludes 
about a million feet of hemlock, 

I. M. Ducker, traffic manager for the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is at Wash 
ington, D. C., representing the members at~a hearing on 
the proposed changes in freight rates. Under the original 
order an advance of 25 cents, with 5 cents as a maximum, 
was proposed, Some of the manufacturers of the coun 
try suggested a modification to 3 cents as a flat rate, on 
the ground that 8 cents is about what the average in 
crease would be. Members of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association are opposed to the 
proposed modification because in cases of short hauls 
it would mean an increase in rate of from 50 to 100 per- 
cent on the 3-cent flat rate. 

Kifforts are being made by the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood association to determine the effeet that the 
proposed war activities board with divisional groups will 
have upon that industry. Already at Washington and 
other cities have been built up emergeney boards thru 
which orders for Government supplies of lumber can be 
apportioned in' from twenty-four to thirty-six hours by 
means of telegraph and telephone service. For example, 
the Northern is able to distribute orders among its mem 
bers in a very short time thru having on file stock sheets 
of all the mills of its members, subjeet only to such 
changes as might follow in the ordinary course of events. 
If the Government requires a stated amount of a eertain 
kind and size of lumber the various agencies are able 
at short notice to apportion the orders among its members 
promptly thru its agencies at the capital and its een 
tral offices in various parts of the country.- The divisional 
boards, it is maintained, will not be in as close touch with 
the producers of lumber and it will require some time 
to distribute the orders thru such sources. 


“_~ 





ARRANGE PROGRAM FOR LAND ASSOCIATION 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 9.—William S. Mitchell, treas- 
urer of the Federal Land Bank, St. Louis, will be the 
principal speaker before the semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association at the Chisea Hotel, 
Memphis, Friday, July 12. His subject will be ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for the Development of Alluvial Cut-over Lands,’’ 
and he will deal with the plan he has in mind for extend 
ing Government aid in the clearing, cultivation and colo- 
nization of these properties. The other address will 


be delivered by Homer K. Jones, of Memphis, on ‘‘ In- 
come and Excess Profit Taxes and Their Application. ’’ 
Luncheon will be served promptly at 12:30 0 clock, 
Greetings by John W. McClure, president, will follow, and 
then will come the report of Secretary F,. EK; Stonebraker. 
A period will be reserved for general discussion, and, 
before adjournment, moving pictures will show road build 
ing, farming, stock raising and general agricultural devel- 
opment on lands owned by members of the association, 





STRONG SUBSTITUTE SECRETARY APPOINTED 

PORTLAND, OrE., July 5.—Charles H. Edwards, formerly 
with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. in its service department 
and prior to that in the sales department at Salt Lake, 
Utah, of Angell C, Sturgeon, representative there of the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., has been appointed acting sec- 
retary of the Oregon district of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, during the absence of Chester A. 
Hogue, who left here two weeks ago for Alameda, Cal., to 
have charge as constructing engineer of the installation 
of a steel building ship yard for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Previous to going to Salt Lake Mr. Edwards was log- 
ging engineer and connected with the mill at Bonner, 
Mont., of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., under Ken 
neth Ross, who is now John Ryan’s personal representa- 
tive in the Northwest in connection with airplane lumber 
production, Mr, Edwards has also had wide forestry ex- 
perience, for he was graduated from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College in Forestry in 1909 and afterward took 
the master degree work in the Yale forest school and 
after that had five years of practical experience in the 
forestry service in California and Montana. 

Mr. Kdwards’ experience in selling will make him valu 
able for strong cooperation with Ralph C. Angell, manager 
of the spruce bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, whose oflices adjoin those of Mr. Kdwards in 
the Yeon Building. 





ASKS DETAILS TO INSURE ECONOMY 

NEW ORLEANS, La., July 8.—Realizing that, as was 
suggested in a recent editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, altho present conditions are uncertain the time will 
come when the lumber manufacturer must put forth every 
effort intelligently to manufacture and merchandise his 
product, the Southern Pine Association has sent to its 
subseribers a questionnaire relative to the manufacture, 
sale and distribution of the products of subscribing mills, 
in an accompanying letter asking detailed information 
‘‘in order that the association may be of the greatest 
possible service along these lines and that our arrange- 
ments may be perfected in advance.’’ The questionnaire 
solicits reports on the following items: 


Flooring, sizes; ceiling ; 
siding ; drop siding. 

Finish, rough, dressed; shiplap ; 
fencing. 

Dimension, No, 1, No. 2. No. 3, lath; Byrkit lath: car sid 
ing: car lining; car roofing; car framing; car sills; silo 
staves ; grain doors ; wagon bottoms. 

Paving blocks, rough, surfaced, creosoted ; oil rigging. 

Timbers, No. 1 common, Sq. E&S, Merch., Sel. Struc., ety. 
Mutual. 

Stringers ; ship decking ; planking; track ties; bridge ties ; 
barn siding: casing and base; bed slats; box material: box 
shooks; excelsior ; export stock; factory flooring ; molding ; 
pump rods, 

Piling, peeled, creosoted ; pole stock ; stepping ; sheet piling ; 
shingles ; sawdust; creosoted lumber and timbers, 

Other stock not listed above. 

Would vou be interested in an after-the-war export selling 
organization 4% 

Do you sell thru your own salesmen ? 
Wholesalers ? 

Ilave you facilities for manufacturing portable structures 
of any kind and, if so, what? 

Are you equipped to cut material for ready cut or portable 
structures ? 


partition ; bevel siding ; bungalow 


boards ; grooved roofing ; 


Commission men? 
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OPERATORS SEEK WAGE STANDARDIZATION 

SPoKANE, WAsH., July 6.—Following the meeting of 
the lumber operators of the Spokane district with Col. 
Brice P. Disque on June 27, a special committee of In- 
land Empire lumbermen consisting of President J. P. 
McGoldrick of the Timber Products Manufacturers; R. M. 
Hart, general manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co. ; A. 
W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; 
John H. Bolin, general manager of the Sommers Bros. 
Mateh Co., and Fred T. Herrick, St. Maries Lumber Co., 
met here and devoted several hours to a discussion of 
the subjects and the objeets requested by the war depart 
ment, viz.: 

1. Recommendations for standard wage scale. ‘ 

2. The elimination of as many optional occupations as 
possible. : 

3. Provisions for meeting with similar committee from thi 
lumber industry of eastern Oregon. 

The wage schedules in both sawmills and logging oper 
ations were discussed and the committee will be prepared 
soon to make tentative recommendations. Some optional 
oceupations were removed from the list and recommended 
for a definite rate per hour. 

Eastern Oregon operators were requested to eall a meet 
ing and appoint a committee of five for a joint conference 
with the committee from the Spokane district. Advice 
has been received from the eastern Oregon operators that 
their meeting is being held today for this purpose. In 
all probability a joint conference will be held uesday Oo! 
Wednesday of next week at Spokane or in Portland to go 
over the situation. : ; 

The Spokane committee has asked mill and camp oper 
ators in this territory for information as to the proper 
rates per hour for different occupations on standardized 
wages, and also for information on the question of the 
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proposed elimination of optional occupations wherever 
possible. All this information must be assembled by next 
Monday for tabulation and use at the proposed joint con- 
ference. 

Operators have also been asked to furnish a list of the 
number of skilled men taken by the draft out of this 
district. 


ST. LOUISANS TO MEET WEEKLY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—That Hoo-Hoo and other St. 
Louis lumbermen believe in getting together was shown 
conclusively today when thirty-eight persons attended a 
luncheon at the American Annex Hotel and unanimously 
decided to make the luncheon a regular weekly feature. 
It was one of the largest and most enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo 
meetings in St. Louis for a long time. 

Sidney 8S. May, chairman of the Hoo-Hoo entertainment 
committee, presided. The iuncheon was decidedly infor- 
mal and there was no set program, a rule that will be 
followed at all meetings. Members introduced each other 
and it served to bring the men closer together. 

The meetings will be held on Wednesdays. A different 
chairman will preside at each luncheon, the selection being 
made for the following luncheon. The chairman is to 
select two aids. George W. Funck is to be the chairman 
for next Wednesday’s luncheon and he selected W.. L. 
Evans and Earl Dionne as his assistants. Mr. Funek 
promises some surprises. 

Mr. May called attention to the fact that a concatena- 
tion will be held in St. Louis on Sept. 7, in advance of 
the annual in Chicago, and he asked that each member 
of the order obtain at least one candidate. 

Ek. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, who suggested the 
plan of the get-together luncheons, was much gratified 
at the attendance and the enthusiastie spirit shown. 

Those present at the luncheon included the following : 





0. FE. Baldwin. CG 
A, I. Bland. J. 
Rk. C. Bramlitt. 


P. Jennings. 
I. Judd. 
Il. &. MeKenna. 


J. KE. Clement, Burnville, M. S. Masters. 
Miss. Sidney S. May. 


L. E, Cornelius. M. EK. Meacham. 
Karl Dionne. Jas. A. Moberly. 
J. Timms Dowd. L. W. Ortmann. 


Roy M. Edmonds. William T°. Pfeffer. 
W. L. Evans. C. B. Price. 

D. R. Fitzroy. R. S. Price. 

Geo. W. Funck. lL. 1). Reichert. 

W. G, Funck. I’. A. Satterwhite. 
M. E, Gammon, A. BE. Smart. 

Grant R. Gloor. kx. D. Tennant. 
Geo, F. Haines, Bh. L. Van Cleave. 
W. L. Henry. T. C. Whitmarsh. 
W. Huhn. Il. M. Willhite. 


Chas, C. Jackson. 


~ 





CINCINNATIANS HAVE DELIGHTFUL OUTING 


CINCINNATI, On10, July 9.—A day of fun and frolie was 
injected into the business of the week today by the mem 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city, the event 
being planned to take the place of the regular monthly 
meeting of the organization. The day was spent at the 
grounds of the Miami Boat Club, on the Little Miami 
River, about twenty miles out of Cincinnati, the privilege 
having been secured by several members of the elub who 
belong to the outing organization. 

It was a delightful day and the trip was made in auto- 
mobiles, owned by members of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
which were :ormed into a parade that awakened the 
ruralites of the country intervening between the city and 
the camp. 

The athletic event of the day was the game of base 
ball between teams captained by Dwight Hinckley and 
Kmil J. Thoman, the score resulting 11 to 10 in favor 
of Mr, Hinckley’s aggregation, largely because it con- 
tained eleven players, while Mr. Thoman had only ten— 
at least Thoman has protested the game on that aecount, 
but there is no chance that it will be played over because 
of the physical condition of the players after the game. 
Other sports were tennis, golf, swimming and round table 
contests and conversations. 

A delightful country dinner was served at 6 0’clock in 
the evening followed by a short business session and by 
more round table entertainment that continued well into 
the evening. 

The meeting was presided over by President George 
M. Morgan, who, following unanimously favorable ex 
Pression, appointed the following committee to meet with 
Cincinnati retail lumber dealers and urge that the Ohio 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association be invited to hold 
its next convention in Cincinnati: V. B. Kirkpatrick, 
John R. O'Neill and Harry R. Browne. 

A memorial on the death of John Hanna, one of the 
ploneer lumbermen of Cincinnati, who died a few weeks 
ago, presented by Chester F. Korn, chairman of the com 
mittee named for that purpose, was ordered spread on the 
minutes of the club, and a copy sent to the family of the 
deceased. Resignation of the Turkey Foot Lumber Co. 
Was received and accepted. Three applications for mem- 
bership were received and referred to the membership 
fommittee in usual course. 
_ There was a brief discussion of the 8-hour bill as apply 
mg to sawmill operations, but it was not carried far, 
4 most of. the members were not in mood to take up 
such serious matters on an outing occasion. It was close 
to midnight when most of the members got back to Cin- 
“nati. The next meeting of the elub is set for the first 
Monday of August. 


LBL LLL LL II 


In writing on ‘‘The Wizardy of Mechanical Wood- 
Working’? in one of our contemporaries the writer became 
2 bewitched (or bewizarded) with his theme that he 
arted out an enthusiastic flight as follows: ‘‘The 
ai time the lay reader happens for the first time to 
— the operation of one of these ponderous and 
em contrivances, ”’ ete. That reminds the AMERI 
oe 4UMBERMAN that one of the speakers at the recent 
tet acceptance council session in Chicago, in referring 
ee zant opposition to the trade acceptance, said, 
“th moana of ignorance has set its fangs into——’’ 
da what. Perhaps he meant claws—tho the hand 

Norance is often neatly manicured. 
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WESTERN CAROLINIANS HOLD INTERESTING ANNUAL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 8.—Members of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association held one of 
the most enjoyable annual meetings in its history at 
the Battery Park Hotel last Saturday night, elected 
officers and became better acquainted with the new 
secretary, C. H. Pettus, who recently arrived from 
Charlotte to succeed George L. Forester, resigned. 
After an enjoyable dinner talks were made by the 
members of the association and by their guests, codp- 
eration being the keynote—coéperation with one an- 
other by the lumbermen and with the railroads, and 
codperation with the lumbermen by the representatives 
of the Southern Railway freight department who were 
guests of the association. 

The officers, ali reélected, are as follows: 

President—J. EK. Fulgham. 

Kirst vice president—F. A. Perley. 

Treasurer—J. M. English. 

Secretary—-C. Ll. Pettus. 

The directors are W. B. McEwen, F. E. Johnson, 
Louis Carr, J. M. English, W. Granville Taylor, J. N. 
Hutton, F. A. Perley, L. E. Hunter, W. O. Riddick, J. E. 
Fulgham and W. 8. Whiting. 

W. O. Riddick acted as toastmaster and introduced 
the speakers, saying that the association was organized 
for codperation; that it was not formed to fight, altho 
it had fought sometimes; that conferences with railroad 
officials had often produced better results than legak 
battles, and that codperation would carry the associa- 
tion and the members thru any difficulty that might 
arise. He then introduced President Fulgham, declar 
ing that the association had no right to eleet a presi- 
dent unless it intended to stand by him, attend meet 
ings and work for the good of the organization in gen 
eral. 

Mr. Fulgham deelared that there is no antagonism 
between the railroads and the lumbermen’s association, 
Working together for the good of all was the ideal that 
the lumbermen had always tried to keep before them- 
selves, he asserted. The association is needed, Mr. 
Fulgham said, to furnish each member the assistance 
that he could not obtain for himself as an individual. 

The president declared that before the new secretary, 
Mr. Pettus, had come to Asheville the asso¢iation had 
thoroly investigated his record and had satisfied itself 
of his qualifications. He urged the members, when in 
doubt, to call on Secretary Pettus, saying that they 
would always find him ready to aid to the best of his 
ability. Mr, Fulgham urged the members present to 


take the same interest in the affairs of the association 
as they do in their own business, saying that the asso- 
ciation was just as much one man’s business as any 
others’ and predicted that, with the proper kind of 
interest and codperation, the coming year will be the 
best in the history of the organization. 

' J. M. English, the next speaker, declared that what 
the lumbermen need more than anything else is co- 
operation, especially under present conditions, when 
nobody knows the lumber situation and prices with any 
degree of comprehension. The plan of open, fair deal 
‘ing is the standard of the organization, Mr. English 
declared. 

Norman M. Fox, chief clerk in the office of Division 
Freight Agent A. K. Orr, told of rapidly changing con- 
ditions, saying that many rules had to be enforeed 
which are not desirable from the standpoint of the 
lumberman, but that all railroad men were willing to do 
all in their power for the lumbermen. Mr. Riddick, on 
behalf of the association, thanked Mr. Fox for the 
sentiment he expressed for himself and his colleagues 
in the freight business. 

George L. Forester, the retiring secretary, spoke on 
codperation, citing the attitude of England, France and 
the United States as shining examples. He also took 
occasion to announce the annual concatenation of the 
order of Hoo-Hoo to make plans for aiding any lumber- 
men who may be in France ‘‘ fighting your battles and 
mine, ’? 

Secretary Pettus expressed his appreciation of the 
welcome given him and said that Mr. Fox and asso- 
ciates had already given him valuable assistance. 

W. Granville Taylor, the final speaker, urged more 
frequent meetings of the members, with exchange of 
ideas and perhaps card lists of stocks that had to be 
moved. He told of the Lumbermen’s Club at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which holds a weekly luncheon meeting, 
and said that the Nashville lumbermen find these meet- 
ings both pleasant and profitable. He predicted similar 
results if the lumbermen here would form the same 
habit. 

SEE BPP 

MANAGER MILLER, of the Simpson Lumber Co. at Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., believes in the esthetic side of life; hence 
he has spent a great deal of time in the beautification of 
the lawn in front of the company’s establishment. The 
name of the company appears in green in front of the 
building and this is flanked on each end by a handsome 
bed of flowering plants. 





ADVISES USE OF WOOD IN LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES 


Rn 





NEw OrtEANS, LA., July 8.—The lumber industry, like 
other industries doubtless, is bumping up against new 
war-produeced complications almost daily. Coal conserva 
tion is one of the newest. The southern mills are usin: 
their own waste for fuel to a very large extent and there 
appears to be a disposition on the part of the official con 
servationists to shut them off from the use of coal alto 
gether. It is understood that one or two of the cypress 
plants in Louisiana have already collided with this dispo- 
sition and have been referred to the Washington authori 
ties for relief. 

The cypress folk, like other lumbermen, are using waste 
fuel wherever possible. But unlike the manufacturers of 
other southern woods, the cypress mills operating tramroads 
in their swamps sometimes find it difficult if not impossible 
to fire their locomotives with wood. 'here’s a reason. 
Their right of ways are largely built up, thru the swampy 
sections, of sawdust and other inflammable waste mate- 
rial. When the locomotives undertake to burn wood waste, 
the sparks set fire to the right-of-way. The tracks are pa- 
trolled, but labor is scarce nowadays and it is said that 
the available patrols find it difficult to keep the fires under 
control. Millmen confronted by this condition feel that 
true conservation and economy counsel their use of coal to 
fire their logging locomotives. sike conditions may obtain 
with respect to individual operations in other southern 
woods, 

In answer to many inquiries received from  subserib- 
ers thruout this territory regarding conditions by 
which they may be able to procure coal for use in loco- 
motives on logging railroads, the Soutnern Pine Associa 
tion in a circular to its members says that ‘‘there is every 
indication that the eoal shortage is going to be very 
acute and it is stated that the demand for priority orders 
from essential industries already amounts to more than 
the total coal production of the country.’’ 

In the accompanying letter written by Edwin B, Parker, 
priorities commissioner of the War Industries Board, to 
Charles 8S. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, on this question, the commissioner suggests that 
all industries should use wood wherever possible as a 
substitute for wood. This letter reads as follows: 

Supseer: Coal for locomotive use in the operation of short 
line railways, logging roads, ete. 

Charles S. Keith, President Southern Pine Association, Shore 
ham Hotel, Washington. 

Dear Mr. Keiru: Since the receipt of your letter of the 
7th inst., pertaining to above captioned subject, the matter 
has had careful consideration at my hands in conference with 
other members of this organization and of the Fuel Admin 
istration. The situation briefly is: 

First: After a careful survey made by the Fuel Administra 
tion they advise us definitely that it will not be possible to 
produce and distribute coal sufficient to meet the demands 
of the domestic consumers and of all of the industries of the 
United States. 

Second: This being true, it is necessary to determine the 
relative importance of industries and of plants in the distri 
bution and in the transportation of coal, that their needs may 
be met in the order of their importance. This is one of the 
tasks of the priorities division of the War Industries Board, 
and the policies adopted discharging this task will be found 
very briefly set forth in general terms in the enclosed War 
Bulletin No. 35 issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


Third: The Fuel Administration advises that it is impossi 
ble to meet the demands for coal in that part of the southern 
pine belt lying east of the Mississippi River, and hence it is 
hecessary that some of the industries in that section substi 
tute other fuel for coal, or curtail their operations, It is of 
course desirable to maintain production as far as possible, 
and with that end in vfew all industries that can use wood 
instead of coal have been requested to do so. 

Fourth: We realize that it will be difficult to negotiate 
some of the heavy grades on short line railroads and logging 
roads with wood as a fuel, but this has been done in times 
past and doubtless can be done again, even if necessary to 
cut down the length of trains. The Government in its sev 
eral departments, including the Railroad Administration, is 
in the interests of conservation of war supplies, materials 
and fuel doing a great many things that in normal times 
would be condemned as uneconomic and unsound, But obvi 
ously it is necessary io “cut the coat to fit the cloth” and the 
urgent war requirements must be first met. 

Kiftth: An investigation has been made thru locomotive 
builders and others which develops that the fire boxes on short 
line and logging locomotives can be readily changed at a 
small cost to burn wood instead of coal. It will probably be 
necessary also to make some changes in the flues, but 
advice is that this also gan be readily done. 

My information is that this matter has already been taken 
up by the conservation division of the Fuel Administration, 
It goes without saying that the War Industries Board strives 
to interfere with legitimate business only so far as is abso 
lutely necessary, and it is with considerable reluctance that 
we have asked the lumber manufacturers to make this change 
from coal to wood as a locomotive fuel. We trust, however, 
that when you come to look into the matter further you will 
find that the suggested change is practicable even tho it in 
volves some additional expense and inconvenience, 

Epwin B. PArKer, Priorities Commissioner, 


our 


Also there is, or is to be, a nail-eonservation problem, it 
appears. The heavy call for iron and steel for war use has 
apparently prompted a call for curtailment of nail pro 
duction. The effect is already felt, according to report 
by local dealers, who find it difficult to place orders and 
may be required to limit their sales to consumers who want 
nails for construction uses approved as ‘‘necessary.’’ 
arm repairs and construction, it is understood, will be 
classified as necessary, but the construction of city dwell- 
ings by the common or garden variety of home-builders 
may prove less fortunate. : 

The apparent trend toward a ‘‘nail-rationing’’ system 
which would hit the Jumbermen more or less hard may 
need watching. It is noted in this connection that Gov- 
ernment housing-plan architects are suggesting or specify 
ing metal lath for industrial housing projects as gaily 
and light-heartedly as if there were no need of conserving 
the metal supply for strictly war uses. If there is need 
of restricting nail production and sales to conserve iron 
and steel, there would appear to be need also, and for the 
same purpose, to discourage the substitution of metal lath 
for the wooden produet, which is turned out in abundance 
without affecting the supply of war materials, 





ACCORDING to Secretary of War Baker, from the begin- 
ning of the war to June 15, 1918, 129,000 eseort wagons 
and 26,000 combat wagons had been purchased for the 
army; 5,121,729 axes and 2,567,000 hammers were pur- 
chased in the same period. 
a lot of lumber is going. 


These purchases show where 
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BARREL STAVES, EXCEPT WHISKY, HIGHER 


CINCINNATI, On10, July 9.—For several years, and espe 
cially immediately after the war started, the market for 
coopers’ supplies and cooperage at this center of whisky 
production, to say nothing of the requirements for fruit 
and vegetable packing and oil transportation, was very 
active and prices steadily advanced until they were close 
to 50 pereent higher than ever before. Recently there 
has been a reaction in prices of whisky barrels which has 
become more pronounced since the prohibition by Congress 
of the manufacture of whisky during the war. Latest 
quotations are off 50 cents a barrel from #4 and $4.50 to 
$3.50 and $4. 

On the other hand, the demand for oil barrels has 
resulted in an advance in the price of stave§ from $65 a 
thousand to $80 within the last month, against about $40 
a year ago. Staves for whisky barrels, which ordinarily 
have been quoted $15 to $20 higher than oil barrel staves, 
have not advanced at all in price, and are a scarce item 
in the market, because of the reduced demand, Even 
pork barrels have advanced from $1.70 and $1.75 each to 
$2 and $2.25, and lard tierces from $1.75 and $1.80 to 


$2.75 and $2.80, 








A FEW TIPS ON STAINING SHINGLES 


The enjoyment of home depends greatly on the tight 
against-the-weather quality of the roof. Many people 
enjoy the artistic beauty of shingles but fear the discom 
fort of a leaky roof. A sure way to remove all cause of 
such fears is to specify that all shingles be dipped or 
otherwise treated with at least two coats of creosote 
shingle stain before laying. If shingles already laid are 
beginning to fade under the influences of weather, one 
or two applications of this stain will have a wonderfully 
refreshing effect. 

Creosote alone will not make good shingle stain, altho 
experts in wood texture agree that as a shingle preserva 
tive it is second to none because of its penetration of the 
grain of the wood, But to be satisfactory in appearance 
it must be colored, The colors which are permanent are 
the ingredients necessary in order to insure satisfaction 
and pleasing appearance of the roof, 

For new structures one coating of creosote stain should 
be applied by dipping and an additional coat applied with 
a brush after the shingles are laid. Where shingles are 
not dipped they should always have two brush coats, which 
requires approximately one gallon for every 100) square 
feet. On old structures two coats should be brushed in, 
but it is not desirable to attempt to change the color which 
formerly was applied as stain, If the color must be 
changed, paint should be used. The original stain will 
still form a satisfactory protection, while the paint will 
give the new color desired, The spreading eapacity of any 
paint or stain is very materially decreased on shingles he- 
cause of their being exceptionally porous. 

Old shingles not previously treated will need two coats 
of a dark stain. Light stain can not successfully be used 


on shingles darkened with long exposure to the weather. 
To dip and single-coat new shingles requires 114 gallon 
stain per 100 square feet. To single coat laid shingles— 
brushed on—requires two-thirds of a gallon per 100 
square feet. 





REPORT FULLY TO COVER VEHICLE CONTROVERSY » 


CINCINNATI, Oso, July 10.—The Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States will issue a 
special bulletin covering in full the conferences of its 
committee with a committee of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association, the result of which, 
as reported to the board of governors by Fred W. Mow- 
bray, chairman of the hardwood comittee, was printed 
in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was planned 
to have it out this week, but Seeretary F, R. Gadd was 
called South, leaving Saturday evening, July 6, to attend 
a meeting of the Open Competition Plan at Alexandria, 
lua., Monday, and one later in the week at Shreveport, 
expecting to return to Cincinnati by Friday. 

The regular bulletin was issued today, somewhat en- 
larged in accordance with the decision of the governors 
at the last meeting, but not so complete as it is intended 
to make it. 





It ain’t the individuals 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the  everlastin’ team 
work 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 
—Kipling. 
Cooperate: Keep the mines running; order 
Rie and sees, 


The Government requests that you buy 
your coal now. Don’t be a coal slacker, put 
it in now. It not only helps the Government 
but it will help you when the cold weather 
comes. 


We have lowa, Illinois Washed Nut and 
Washed Egg, Colorado Lump, Rock Springs 
Wyoming Lump, and Coke. However, we 
soon will have nothing but Iowa; better get 
your order placed. 


W. J. Dixon Lumber Co. 


Sac City, lowa 











A RETAILER'S APPEAL TO PREPAREDNESS 


NEW TIMBER TARIFF DECLARED EXCESSIVE 

OTTAWA, ONT., July 8.—‘‘The province of Ontario is 
going headlong into insolvency,’’ aeclared Senator W. C, 
Kdwards this morning, during the course of a brief com- 
ment on the new timber limit tariff which the Quebec 
Government has just put into effect. While admitting 
that himself and other large lumbermen would be seri- 
ously affected by the new tariff, which has increased 
stumpage and ground rent rates as high as 100 percent, 
Senator Edwards was complimentary of the province of 
Quebec. ‘* After all,’’? he said, ‘‘the province of Quebee 
is the only civilized province of the Dominion because it 
is the only province that is solvent and the only prov 
ince that has a staple government.’’ 

Asked as to similar action by Ontario, the senator re 
plied, ‘‘There is not much difference between Ontario 
and the Russian Bolsheviki government, for the province 
of Ontario is going headlong into insolvency.’’ 

Senator Edwards said the new tariff would have very 
serious effects. ‘‘It may put the lumbering men out of 
business,’’ he said, ‘‘because we can not stand the pres- 
ent dues. There is nothing in lumbering today and I do 
not think there is a lumberman who has made money for 
the last four years.’’ 

The senator said the provincial government of Quebee 
revised the rates every ten years and the new tariff 
showed a considerable increase, The stumpyge dues on 
white pine had been increased as high as $1 a thousand 
fect and the dues on red pine had been increased by 60 
cents. Similarly there had been an increase of 60 cents 
on spruce and the ground rent had been raised from $5 a 
square mile to $6.50 and $8. 

In reply to a question as to how it would affect his 
company, Senator Kdwards stated that he was the second 
largest timber limit holder in the province of Quvebee, 
controlling 6,000 square miles. The «xtra taxation on 
this tremendous area would ve of serious proportions, he 
admitted. 

“Tt will mean an increase in the price of lumber even 
tually,’’ said John Black, of J. R. Booth Co. This concern 
controls from 2,500 to 8,000 square miles of timber limits 
in Quebec. ‘‘It will be very serious for us,’’ he added, 
‘*We tried to point out to the Quebec government that 
the trade could not stand it, but L guess the government 
felt that it needed the money. It will be pretty hard for 
those holding timber limits for speculative purposes. ’?’ 

‘“The inerease was only to be expected,’’ said Phil. C. 
Walker, of the Sheppard & Morse Lumber Co. ‘‘The 
lumbermen are the marks and when the liquor traffic was 
cut out by the government there had to be revenue from 
somewhere, so the lumbermen were selected as the most 
likely people to pay and we have got to pay. I suppose 
the province has got to have the money and everyone has 
got to pay. As far as we are concerned there’s no kick 
coming.’? 

““Very drastic action,’’ said W. C. Hughson, of the 
Gilmour-Hughson Lumber Co., when he was asked what 
he thought of the new tariff. He admitted that it would 
hit his coneern hard because the holdings in Quebee prov- 
ince were extensive. 





Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





ADDING MACHINERY FOR GOVERNMENT NEEDS 

KoA, Miss.—The Kola Lumber Co. is now installing 
another circular rig in its timber mill here and expects 
to have it ready to cut in the next sixty days. L. M. 
Noland, general manager of this company, reports labor 
conditions good and that the car supply has been plentiful. 
Mr. Noland has been eutting heavily for Government uses 
and timber stocks almost exclusively. Stocks are away 
helow normal at the present time. 


ADDS HARDWOOD MILL 

LYMAN, Miss.—Phe Ingram Day Lumber Co., one of 
the largest yellow pine mills on the Ship Island Railroad, 
is how operating a circular hardwood mill, cutting prin 
cipally oak and gum, at Wood’s Bluff, Ala. A. 8, 
Mitchell, general manager for the company, spends econ 
siderable time at Wood’s Bluff looking after the opera- 
tion of the new mill. The sales are handled thru the local 
organization, I, C. Wilson is sales manager at Lyman, 
while an expert sales office in charge of L. Norman is 
maintained at Gulfport. 


FINANCIALLY AND INDUSTRIALLY PATRIOTIC 

MENDENHALL, Mtss.—The Gulledge Lumber Co., of this 
city, ranks high among the State’s patriotic lumber con 
cerns, In the last Liberty Loan campaign the company 
and employees doubled their quota and in the Red Cross 
drive they tripled it. R. KE. Gulledge, president and gen 
eral manager of the company, is now greatly interested in 
the War Savings Stamps campaign and is chairman of 
the county Limit Club, being one of the first men in the 
county to buy $1,000 worth of stamps: 

The Guiledge Lumber Co. is cutting a fine lot of timbers 
for Government and railroad use. Its resources are from 
one of the best longleaf yellow pine districts in the State. 
Mr. Gulledge is experiencing the usual share of labor 
scarcity now prevailing in Mississippi, but he does not 
let that and the frequent scarcity of cars worry him over 
much. A son, Gill W. Gulledge, who was graduated re 
cently from Ouichita College, is now assisting his father, 

The Consolidated Sawmills Co., of St. Louis, is the sales 
agent for the Gulledge Lumber Co. 


SPECIALIZES IN CYPRESS SHINGLES 
JONESVILLE, LA—The Black River Shingle & Stave 
Co., manufacturer of cypress shingles and ash staves, 
which recently built a modern mill here, now has a 
monthly capacity of a million and a quarter shingles. 
The company expects to increase its capacity by next 
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AT THE BLACK RIVER SHINGLE & STAVE CO, PLANT, 
JONESVILLE, LA. 


spring to five million shingles a month. This is a big 
capacity for a shingle mifl, but the Black River ‘Shingle 
& Stave Co. has ample financial backing and timber re- 
sources to warrant a large investment. 

Jonesville is located in Catahoula Parish, about forty 
miles northeast of Alexandria and thirty miles west of 
Natchez, on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. It is on 
the Black River at the mouth of the Ouachita, Tensas and 
Little rivers, where logging operations in cypress are 
most favorable. The company has enough cypress timber 
to run the mill to capacity for the next ten or fifteen 
years. 

One of the accompanying cuts shows the mill in opera- 
tion, and the other is that of one alley of all heart cypress 
shingles with the company’s heavy United States truck 
being loaded with 25,000 shingles on its way ‘to the ear. 

H. M. Wheeler and H. C. Gerrard, both experienced 
lumbermen, are the officers of the company. There is no 
better shingle than the cypress shingle and the company 
expects to have no trouble in finding a market for its 
large output. 











CUTTING MUCH TIMBER 

CoLLINS, Miss.—d. T. Wood, president and general 
manager of the W. C. Wood Lumber Co., reports stocks 
below normal and many inquiries. Mr. Wood is cutting 
about 45 percent timbers. He has supplied much mate 
rial for Government uses and has many orders on his 
hooks, The percentage of timbers eut ran as high as 
53 percent one month this year. The average last year by 
comparison was 37 percent, 


—" 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as follows: 





Delivery at 


ARTICLE Quantity Navy Yard Schedule 
Ash. white...........Miscellaneous....Various ........ IS6Y 
Basswood, live, firsts 

and seconds ....... 680,000 feet..... Various ........ 1868 
Beech, birch or maple, 

) |. ere 246,000 feet..... Various ........ 1S76 
Butternut, firsts and 

MIOOTION 5.505, 4) 050.00 08 344;000 feot..... Various ........ 1SGS 
Cedar, white; juniper, 

selects ; southern ; 

Port Orford ....... Miscellaneous....Various ........ 1875 
Cherry, firsts and sec 

a es 2ea000: Tect..... \WArigua ....+. +. 1868 
Cypress ............Miscellaneous....Various ........ IS73 
Iron bark, for drydock 

blocks and fenders ; a 

MOURNED sw 10.0.0 0 61000 8 6,000 feet.....Mare Island, Cal. 1875 
Knees, hackmatack ; 

flitches ; oak; tama 

rack ; California oak oa 

OT IAUTEL .. 00-202 Miscellaneous... .Various ........ 1S77 
Lignum-vitae ..... ...427,000 pounds... Various ........ 1868 
Lumber, box and a 

dl eee reer ree 700,000 fect.....Various .......- 1ST 
Maple, hard, No. 1 

common firsts and : 

SEE... wove e ome feet... .VRRIOUS 122.250 1868 
Oak, white; red......Miscellaneous....Various ........ 186% 
Pe ONE aces sae Miscellaneous..,.Various ........ 1875 
Pine, white, California, 20,000 feet.....Mare Island, Cal. 187% 
Pine, white, northern. Miscellaneous,...Various ......-- 1872 
Pine, white, New Eng 

Pe ere Miscellaneous.... Various ....... 187 1 
Poles, hickory ....... OL Frey: Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1868 
Poles, juniper ....... eee eee Various <..0.00. 1868 
Poles, spruce spar, mK 

won Mi: 0 7 aed Norfolk, Va...... 1878 
Poplar, firsts and sec- Me 

ppl selects ......Miscellaneous....Various ......-- 1868 

Redwood, shingles ; _ 
‘ EROU siete ssa " SN Miscellaneous....Various .......- 1874 
Spruce, New England; am 

scoathera re a ....JMiscellaneous.... Various .......- 1878 
Ties, track; switc = 

ROGBN 52k Sagierelcae *Miscellaneous....Various ....-...1870 
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EASTERN LUMBERMEN IN QUARTERLY MEET 


Bancor, Mr., July 10.—Food and health regulations 
and the grading of lumber were the principal topics dis- 
eussed at the quarterly meeting and banquet of the East- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association held at the Bangor House 
on Tuesday afternoon and evening. The members learned 
with some surprise that unless they file applications with 
the Food Administration before July 15 they ean not ob- 
tain any sugar for their camps this year. As many con- 
cerns will not begin operations until late in the year, and 
can not know until then how many men they will employ, 
it is not possible for them to estimate at this time what 
their requirements will be, but to this the representative 
of the Food Administration present replied that it could 
not be helped—that the Food Administration was obliged 
to plan ahead. 

It was voted that the secretary of the association notify 
all members of the requirements of the law, that they 
may make immediate application for sugar. The asso- 
ciation voted in favor of strict observance of the State 
small-pox regulations, and expressed the hope that similar 
regulations might be adopted by Canada. 

The cooperation of the lumber interests was asked by 
the Food Administration in making effective the regula- 
tions concerning the use of substitutes for wheat. It was 
made plain that the much-talked of abundance of sugar 
and wheat flour in Canada is mythical—that the people 
of Canada are, in tact, virtually on rations, and that the 
purchases of sugar and flour by Maine people at points 
along the border in Canada are only oceasional and in- 
significant. 

It was voted that lumber shall be graded, in conformity 
with the rules in other States. Hall C. Dearborn, local 
examiner for the United States Department of Labor 
Employment Service, was asked by several lumbermen 
whether or not they were expected to apply to him for 
crews, and he replied that if they did so apply he would 
not be able now to furnish the needed men. He advised 
the operators to go ahead and hire their crews as usual, 
adding that if anything to the contrary came from Wash- 
ington he would notify them. 

Dr. Leon S. Merrill, United States food administrator 
for Maine, talked on food regulations, and said that Jum 
her concerns employing twenty-five or more men must have 


Wing & Engel Box Co.; W. A. Finnegan, of I. M. Pierce Co. ; 
J. T. Ranney, of the Portage Lake Mill Co.; G. T. Merrill, 
of the Merrill Mill Co., Patten; F. A. O’Connell, of the Fish 
River Manufacturing Co.; H. H. Springer, of the Springer 
Lumber Co.; A. E. Clarke, of the I. M. Pierce Sales €o. ; 
Charles M. Barker, of the William G. Barker Co.; W. K. 
Howard, of the H. F. Andrews Co.; Byron Boyd, of the Fish 
River Manufacturing Co.; O. L. Russum, of the Bangor Lum- 
ber Co.; Rev. J. C. Russom, of Green Island, N. Y.; Frederic 
C,. Patton, of the Bangor Lumber Co.:; 8S. W. Patterson, of 
Orono; R. H. McWilliams, of the Ashland Co.; W. H. Cut 
ler, of the I. M. Pierce Sales Co., and J. O. Lynch, of the 
Lincoln Pulpwood Co. 





DUTCH GOVERNMENT TO REQUISITION SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Paul L. Edwards, com- 
mercial attache at The Hague, reports: 

The Second Chamber of the Netherlands Parliament has just 
passed a law, which will go into effect immediately, giving the 
minister of agriculture, industry and commerce the power to 
requisition Dutch vessels of over 500 tons cargo-carrying 
capacity, for the purpose of carrying outward-bound cargo of 
all descriptions and for the purpose of conveying passengers 
on inward and outward voyages. 

This new law greatly extends the power of the minister of 
agriculture in the matter of directing the use of Dutch ships 
according to his own desires and the interests of the public. 
The first Netherlands ship requisition law, which was passed 
on Feb, 10, 1917, gave the minister the power to require the 
use of space on homeward-bound Dutch vessels for the pur 
pose of bringing goods the distribution of which was controlled 
by the Government. This law was modified in May, 1917, so 
as to enable the minister to requisition space for the purpose 
of conveying to Holland all goods which might be designated. 

It is understood that several vessels are to be requisitioned 
immediately for the purpose of carrying passengers and 
cargoes from Holland to the Dutch East Indies. 


ar 


TREES OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION STUDIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—Some red cedars in the 
Rocky Mountain region are 1,000 years old. Not far 
behind them in longevity come western larch and Alpine 
larch, specimens of which have been known to reach the 
ripe old age of 700 years, Jouglas fir is able to grow 
thru_an exceptionally wide range of conditions, for it 
is found from sea level to 11,000 feet above. Mountain 
hemlock grows from sea level to 9,000 feet above, while 
Alpine larch finds its limit at 7,600 feet. 

These are random facts selected from ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Conifers of the Rocky Mountain Region,’’ just published 





BUSINESS MEN HELP SAVE WHEAT 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., July 9.—The movement to have the 
business men of the country get out and help the farmers 
save the food crops has proved successful. Lumbermen 
who were in attendance at the annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in this city last 
January will remember that the plan was proposed by 
Secretary J. R. Moorehead. Following this Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover was informed of the plan, which secured 
his endorsement and was passed on to the Department of 
Agriculture. It trickled back thru the country by way of 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Agri- 
culture. And it has proved successful. The slogan ‘‘ Grab 
a Hoe and Hoe Your Row’? has been adopted and put 
in application literally by hundreds of business men in 
the cities and towns of the winter wheat belt, and fore 
most in the ranks have been many lumbermen. 

In Kansas City, for example, the Athletie Club sent 
out gangs of twenty-four men at-a time, each gang work 
ing a week, after which other men went out to take their 
places. Mr. Moorehead, who kept in close touch with 
all phases of the work, said of the men sent out by the 
Athletic Club, ‘‘so far as 1 know only two of these men 
fell down on account of the heat.’? Mr, Moorehead was 
in Washington at the time of the wheat harvest and so 
could not go out to the fields, but sent a capable sub- 
stitute from his retail yard at Lexington, who, be said, 
‘was able to do more work than T could, and helped some 
of my customers save their crops.’’? Now ‘shocking 
parties’? are being organized. to clean up on the work 
and save the wheat crop. 

In commenting upon what was done and the results 
Mr. Moorehead said: 

The wheat harvest that started in Texas and Oklahoma 
a month ago is now spending its force in the northwestern 
country, and the town man has played his part in practically 


every community in saving a record wheat crop. Small 
towns organized and went out to help their neighbors; large 
cities organized in a larger way. At Kansas City the Com 


mercial Club, thru the Young Men's Division, undertook the 
enlistment of emergency farm labor, just as they had al 
ready undertaken the raising of Red Cross and Y. M. C, A, 
funds and the sale of Liberty Bonds. Three hundred young 
men made a canvass of the city, securing pledges for farm 
help. More than .10,000 men volunteered their services, All 
did not go, of course, but many thousands did. 

















In France these interesting looking little log cars are called wagonets. Those shown in 
this illustration are used by some Canadian forest engineers at Quesmy. After loading 
the wagonets with logs they descend the hill by means of gravity and those who believe 
that forest engineers do not lead an exciting life might very well take a look at this 
picture. Riding down a hill on a car loaded with logs certainly is designed to make 
a few shivers run up and down the spine of any man who knows anything about the 


business, 


French Official Photograph 

This illustration shows a military sawmill on the Marne in France, Evidently it is a good- 
sized operation and it is conducted by the French Government, The logs are decked 
upon the ground and many of them are hauled to the mills by the old French methods, 
which is illustrated by the single log suspended between the log hauling wheels in the 
foreground. Possibly this log is longer than the majority and that is the reason it is 
hauled in this manner. 














a license, being classed the same in the regulations as 
bakers. 

The banquet, served in the English room of the Bangor 
House, began at 7 o’clock. Musie was furnished by the 
BE N string trio. President R. H. MeWilliams pre- 
sided. Dr, L. D. Bristol, of Augusta, of the State health 
department, the first speaker, dwelt upon the importance 
to lumbermen of a strict observance of the small-pox reg- 
ulations. He urged that resolutions be adopted endorsing 
the regulations and this was done. Dr, Bristol read the 
State regulations, to the effect that lumbermen ean not 
hire a man unless he can show a vaccination scar made 
within three years. D. A. Crocker, manager of the Lin- 
coln Pulpwood Co., expressed himself in favor of vae- 
eination and moved that the association endorse the reg- 
ulations. President MeWilliams advocated a resolution 
urging Canada to join in the movement, and both motions 
were adopted. 

S. W. Patterson, of the Food Administration, talked at 
some length on the necessity of economy in the use of 
sugar. To, make the Government regulations effective the 
publie must patriotically coéperate. The Government ean 
not undertake to enforce these regulations in every in- 
dividual instance, as that would require a foree of at 
least 600 inspectors in Maine alone. Every concern must 
make return before July 15 of the quantity of sugar it 
has on hand, or no further supplies will be granted. He 
Suggested that Jumbermen use corn sugar and corn syrup 
48 substitutes. Beef must not be served oftener than 
once a day. In answer to questions as to what is to be 
done by concerns that can not know for months yet what 
their requirements of sugar will be, Mr. Patterson said 
that they must file their applications before July 15 just 
the same, making as accurate estimates as possible. The 
next allotment will be made on Jan, 1. 

lhe following were present: 
het} 2: Bristol, of the State board of health; N. E. 
the Bart L. M. Sullivan, of Bangor ; Narry I. sartlétt, of 

arker Lumber Co.; D. S. Crocker, of the Lincoln Pulp 
oS *G. T. McLean, of Bangor; R. E. Pineo, of the 
can Thread Co., Milo; Charles D. Kennedy, of the 


as Bulletin 680 of the United States Department of Agri 
culture. Distinguishing characteristics, forest habits and 
geographic distribution of the larches, hemlocks, false 
hemlock, incense cedar, western red cedar, and yew that 
grow naturally within the Rocky Mountain region are 
discussed in the bulletin. Many of these species are im 
portant timber trees and some of them are veritable giants 
of the forest. Douglas fir, next to southern pine, furnishes 
more lumber than any other species. Except for the 
Sequoias, it is the most gigantic of all our western trees, 
tho in exposed situations high in the Rocky Mountains 
it may be only a J-foot dwarf. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT THE WALNUT TREES 


Harnispura, Pa., July 8.—In a recent discussion of the 
big demand for walnut for Government use Samuel Wit 
tenmyer, a promiment lumberman of this city, gave the 
following interesting facts concerning black walnut tim 
ber and lumber: 


The black walnut tree at one time was abundant in the 
central and middle West States. The tree grows rapidly in 
good soil, with plenty of sunlight, produces fruit in the form 
of rich edible nuts. 

Reproduction is taking place everywhere, but sufficient im 
portance is not attached to the planting and transplanting of 
the treés of this grand variety. 

It serves man in many ways. It is used in wars to, defend 
us, to procure our game, and lastly used to bury us, 

The texture is on the average soft and easy to work, there 
fore is it used extensively for different period furniture ; it is 
an all-purpose wood, from fuel to high grade cabinet work. 
The grain has a fine figure and takes a high polish. The wood 
resists decay under all conditions, 

In our war for liberty walnut wood is much needed in the 
manufacture of gunstocks. and airplane propellers. It will 
not splinter if struck by a bullet, nor will it sun-check, warp, 
shrink or twist. The only substitute today is mahogany, 
which can not be imported on account of present conditions. 

Each person should plant a walnut seedling in some favor 
able place. It will serve you and your children well. Do this 
and you will perform a patriotic service. : 

This tree is found native only in North America and Asia. 


The very first man who signed the pledge at headquarters 
remarked, “I have three sons in the army. I want to help 
also and | know of no better way than to go to the harvest 
field and save the wheat for the boys in the trenches,” 
That was the spirit. Coupled with the spirit of service was 
that of an outing, a holiday, to such an extent that thou 
sands of men went to the harvest field instead of to the 


summer resort. A new kind of party or entertainment has 
developed out of this splendid plan of coéperation of the 
city man with the farmer, “Shocking parties’? were the 


diversion for the hour, In many hundreds of communities 
and country towns the business men closed their stores and 
offices and places of business at an early hour, took to the 
automobile, and went out and worked until 9, 10 or 11 
o'clock at night, shocking all the wheat that had been cut 
during the day. Thus was the farmer relieved of the ex 
pense of this particular part of the harvest season, and 
many times he received a service for which competent farm 
help was impossible and unobtainable. 

The volunteer spirit was prevalent everywhere, coupled 
with a desire actually to do something of real importance 
at a critical time. It was a fine chance and many business 
men availed themselves of the opportunity to get their har 
ness marks under their collars instead of under their breech 
ing. “Grab a Iloe and Hoe Your Row” was the slogan, 

Results: The wheat crop is saved and the other outstand 
ing fact and outgrowth of the original suggestion is that 
the question of emergency farm labor has been solved by 
the business men, ‘professional men and others in our towns, 
hamlets and cities; a fine opportunity for community co 
operation and the solution of a problem that vexed, for a 
time, the best thought of the country. The Department of 
Agriculture and Labor at Washington now know, and will 
know in the future, to whom they shall go when an emer 
gency like the present is upon them. 
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Tue lumber manufacturing business in the Antung 
district of China is rapidly growing and assuming a mod- 
ern aspect. For example, in 1917 in the sawmills in the 
district there were in operation five gang saws, several 
band saws and a number of circular saws. More and 
more attention is being given to manufacturing good lum 
ber. 
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COOPERAGE INDUSTRY DECLARED ESSENTIAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 8.—That the cooperage industry 
is essential under the general classification of purposes 
of the Priorities Board, demanding preference treatment 
in ‘‘production, supply and distribution of raw mate- 
rials, finished products, electrical energy, fuel and trans- 
portation,’’ is the message conveyed to members of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America in a bulle- 
tin just issued by V. W. Krafft, secretary of the 
association. 

Such classification, Mr. Krafft holds, is because prac- 
tically the entire production of the cooperage industry 
consists of food containers and eontainers for products 
and material aecessary and directly related to ‘‘ships, 
aircraft, munitions, military and naval operations,’’ as 
well as containers for ‘‘munitions, military and naval 
supplies,’’ and it can be accepted that cooperage opera- 
tions fall within the foregoing general classification of 
purposes and the essential character of the industry 
thereby estabjished. 

The effect of such classification, Mr. Krafft says, will 
be this: 

We are assured of an ample supply of steel hoops for the 
manufacture of containers for all food products as well as 
other products of an essential character. 

We can also be assured of adequate transportation in like 
degree to that accorded the products of other essential indus 
tries. 

This classification should also be of assistance in establish 
ing the essential character of our industry before local draft 
boards, as it determines the fact that employees of cooperage 
plants are engaged in essential employment. 

Mr. Krafft states that consideration is now being given 
to the advisability of establishing a department of the 
War Industries Board which will handle matters per- 
taining alone to containers. He adds: 

The desirability of such a department is of course apparent. 
It goes without saying that our industry will continue to 
accord the Government its fullest coéperation in supplying 
much needed containers, 





POINTS OUT OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE IN ASIA 


The awakening of Asia, commercially, politically and 
educationally, is at hand; and it is up to America, ‘‘the 
only friend of China,’’ to assume the role of the guiding 
angel for that much-abused and struggling nation to con 
duct her safely thru the shoals of the great economic 
and political revolution in which she is now floundering 
and into the safe harbor of western civilization and gov 
ernmental stability. This was the message brought from 
the Far East to Chicago by Sherwood Eddy, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, when he spoke before the 
ways and means committee of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce on the evening of July 4. Mr. Eddy has re- 
cently returned from an extensive trip—his second—thru 
China, India, the Philippines and Japan. His address 
was an appeal to American men to stand by China in this 
hour of great trouble, when the young republic is split 
in twain by a great political revolution and when it is 
in the throes of a thorogoing economie and social evolu 
tion that under careful and patient guidance will mark 
the passage of one-fourth of the world’s population from 
time-worn and decaying Oriental dogmatism into the light 
and strength of Christian civilization. Mr. Eddy de 
clared that thus have been established two fronts that 
call for equal attention from the United States—the west- 
ern and the Oriental. He said, after referring shortly to 
his visit to the western front not long ago: 


I have just come back from another front. Some of you 
may be surprised that [ mention another front than the 
western, but I think we shortly shall all realize the signifi 
cance of the Far Eastern situation. I think you can hardly 
realize how rapidly events have been developing in the Orient. 
I found a greater awakening sweeping across the whole of 
Asia. You might call it the renaissance of Asia, an awaken 
ing of learning on a scale nearly a hundred times greater than 
took place during the revival of learning in Europe. I found 
half a million pupils crowded into our schools in the Philip 
pines, 7,000,000 in Japan, as many in India, and 2,000,000 in 
China. The whole of Asia is waking up. 

I found a great political awakening, and IT found a great 
industrial, commercial and economical awakening in the 
Orient. Do you realize that the trade of Japan in the last 
fifty years-—since 1868, when she began with a trade of 
$12,000,000—has increased seventy-fold? No other nation 
in the world that I am acquainted with has increased its 
trade seventy-fold in fifty years. 

The standard of living is risitg thruout the Kast. Western 
trade, western education and Christianity are permeating it, 
leavening it, and now the people demand a higher standard of 
life. If the trade of China in the next fifty years increases 
as has Japan’s in that period of time imports will be ten 
times the total volume of our exports to all the world before 
the war. The trade of the Far Eastern coast line today is 
$1,000,000,000 a year or more and, with all of Japan, China 
and India, more than $3,000,000,000, and is rapidly increas 
ing. It means much to us whether or not that quarter of the 
human race has a door opened or closed to trade, to human 
and religious liberty and human advance. 


Mr, Eddy then told how he on his last trip thru China 
found this great awakening arrested by the great internal 
revolution. He described the fearful scenes of famine 
and devastation that the revolution brought and then re- 
ferred to China’s past relations with foreign powers. 
‘China has not had a square deal,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
country has been despoiled by nation after nation; but 
there is one nation that has remained its best and truest 
friend, and at times its only friend—America. We never 
exploited China. And the people look at us as their 
friend.’’ Mr. Eddy further told of the great resources 
of China and said that he saw great bodies of anthracite 
bulging out of the very surface of the earth, searcely 
scratched as yet, and great bodies of the finest iron ore. 
**T know that there is nothing like it in the whole world,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but it is not being mined by China for her 
profit, but exploited by foreign nations.’’ 

Mr. Eddy reiterated that the Chinese regard Americans 
as their best friends and said that it was only logical that 
China would give America most of her foreign trade in 
exchange for assistance in her trouble. He continued: 

I traveled over one Chinese railway behind a Baldwin loco- 


motive, over Pittsburgh rails on Oregon ties. I sat down to 
some of the “57 varieties” of American food in the dining car. 
I travelled in a Wilmington (Del.) car, and I saw what the 
trade of one-quarter of the human race would mean if that 
door were kept open and it were steadily developed. We can 
not afford to have it closed. 

The speaker then traced the efforts of America dur- 
ing the last hundred years to civilize and modernize 
China, without much success. The students, officials and 
upper classes, the true representatives of China, had to 
be reached with the gospel, but this could not be done. 
He told of the difficulties encountered by the missionaries 
and Y. M. C. A. workers, until in 1900 came the Boxer 
outrages, when the old dowager ordered every ‘‘ foreign 
devil’’ killed. But, he said, a marvelous change has 
come. The foreigner is given free access even to the 
forbidden city and the upper classes are more receptive 
to Christianity. Confucianism has failed, he declared, 
and China is coming to a Christian foundation; what 
now is needed is a number of American young men in 
China who will engage in welfare and religious work and 
help the nation regain and afterward maintain its 
equilibrium, 





FOREST FIRES THREATEN KLAMATH DISTRICT 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ork., July 6.—Big fires on Mount 
Scott in northern Klamath are reported by Jackson Kim- 
ball, local representative of the Weyerhaeuser interests, 
who has been making a trip of inspection in the timber 
ranges of the county. Mr. Kimball reports that the fires 
in the sections under his jurisdiction have not destroyed 
more than $100 worth of timber, but have worked a 
great hardship on the stockmen who depend on the forest 
ranges for their feed. Hundreds of acres of grazing 
land have been burned over, it is declared. Two torest 
fires are reported on the west side of the Upper Klamath 
Lake, two south of Keno, twelve miles south of Klamath 
Falls, and the largest on Goodlow Mountain, forty miles 
east of Klamath Falls. Reports from the Klamath Indian 
reservation are to the effect that there is serious danger 
of great loss from fires in the eastern section. 


BOOSTING CONSTRUCTION OF DOUGLAS FIR SILOS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 6.—S. O. Krantz, manager of the 
trade extension department of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, is preparing to cireulate thru retail 
lumbermen a booklet describing Douglas fir silos among 
all the prospective silo users in the Douglas fir territory. 
The booklet is of good size, neatly printed and, best of all, 
contains much valuable information upon silage, how to 
prepare and keep it, its worth to the farmer and how to 
build silos of Douglas fir. In the first part of the book 
fifteen sound arguments are given, followed by many other 
interesting facts regarding silage and silo construction, 
particular stress peing laid upon wood as the most desir- 
able construction material, The booklet is splendidly il- 
lustrated thruout and various types of silos are described 
and illustrated. That is, not only the ready made silo is 
carefully commented upon, but how to build silos at home 
is fully explained by concise and easily understood diree- 
tions accompanied by illustration. How a silo of tongued 
and grooved staves may be built by the farmer or, 
lacking such stock, how to build them of 2x4’s or 2x6’s 
is explained. The hoop silo and how it should be built 
are also carefully described and illustrated. The associa- 
tion has made arrangements with the Carnation Milk 
Produets Co. to place the booklet in the hands of each 
one of the eight thousand dairy men from whom the com- 
pany buys milk. This placing of literature urging the 
construction of silos and particularly Douglas fir silos di- 
rectly before a group of the greatest potential silo users 
in the country should be of great assistance to retail lum- 
bermen who desire to get behind the silo selling campaign. 

At this time when it is so vital that food be conserved, 
and especially grain, silos should be built wherever pos- 
sible. The bulletin of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation is very timely and certain to arouse the interest 
of many farmers in silos. It remains for retai) lumber- 
men to cash in on this desire to build silos. 

eee eee 

IN INDIA recent estimates place the area of pine forests 
at 2,068,538 acres. This estimate does not take in stands 
of timber in some of the frontier states. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 112 


The five-room bungalow illustrated this week was esti- 
mated by tne architect to cost about $2,250—altho it 
should be stated that these costs were figured last August 
and advances since that time in labor and materials 
should be taken into consideration. 

The front porch is of good size but there is no rear 
poreh, the side entrance being a door opening at grade 
level from the landing of a stairway that continues down 
into the basement. The front door opens directly into 


the living room, which extends across the entire house and 
from which the stairway ascends to the second floor. 

The plan of the house is simple, altho its plain exterior 
is somewhat relieved by a belt course at the level of the 


second story window sills with siding below and shingles 
above, 

The architect’s desire to save cost in erection of this 
house is carried out in the basement, which is excavated 
only for about the size of the dining room. It would 
probably be a good investment to go to the additional 
cost of making the basement the full size of the house and 
providing for laundry tubs and fruit storeroom, 

The working plans are complete in four sheets, and blue 
prints, standard specification and lumber bill will be sent 
for $1. The electrotypes of the three types here shown 
will be supplied for advertising purposes for $1.50 and 
are of suitable width for standard newspaper columns. 
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EXPLAINS EXPORT LICENSE 


REQUIREMENTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 9.— The 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 


tion has issued the following to its 
members regarding export licenses cov- 
ering shipments of lumber and forest 
products: 


The War Trade Board announces the 
adoption of new rules governing expira 
tion date of export licenses which will 
be effective as to all clearances issued on 
and after July 15 next, and revocation 
on July 15 next of all existing regula 
tions: 

On and after the date named, export 
licenses shall be deemed to have been 
used within the period of their validity ; 

(A) If the thru export bill of lading 
is issued and signed on or before expira 
tion date of the license and subsequent 
to Oct. 9, 1917; or f 

(B) If the ocean bill of Jading is 
dated on or before the expiration date 
of the license; or 

(C) If the dock receipt is dated on or 
before the expiration date of the license 
and the ocean bill of lading covering the 
same shipment is dated not later than 
thirty days after the expiration date of 
the license, or if the dock receipt is dated 
on or before the expiration date of the 
license and prior to July 15, 1918, and 
the ocean bill of lading covering the same 
shipment is not dated later than thirty 
days after July 15, 1918; 

(D) If the railroad notice of arrival 
issued at the port of exportation is dated 
on or before the expiration date of the 
license, and if the ocean bill of lading 
covering the same shipment is dated not 
later than ten days after the expiration 
date of the license, provided that the 
provisions of this paragraph (D) shall 
apply only when the merchandise is ex 
ported on vessels loading at railroad 
docks where dock receipts, as provided in 
paragraph B, can not be issued by the 
vessel or its agents. : 

On and after July 15 next, shippers 
shall prepare and deliver to the railroad 
agent issuing thru export bill of lading 
one additional copy of such bill of lading, 
which copy will be mailed by the issuing 
railroad agent to the bureau of exports, 
War Trade Board, Washington, D. ©., 
after there has been noted thereon the 
port of exit thru which the shipment will 
ASS. ‘ 

Shippers who have goods in transit on 
thru export bills of lading issued subse 
quently to Oct. 9, 1917, and prior to 
July 15, 1918, and which goods have not 
actually cleared from the United States 
prior to July 15, 1918, must mail imme- 
diately to the War Trade Board, bureau 
of exports, Washington, copy of such thru 
bill of lading, giving the port. of exit 
from the United States as well as the 
number of the export license under which 
the shipment was made, so that the board 
may arrange clearance for ,such ship- 
ments. 
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JOKES THAT WILL ANNOY YOU NO MORE 

The American Press Humorists, ‘‘the men who make 
America laugh,’’ held their sixteenth annual conven- 
tion in Chicago the week of June 24. During five 
strenuous days we steered them from one spot to an- 
other and entertained them with five dinners, five 
luncheons, an automobile tour, a baseball game, a thea- 
ter party, a horse show and a visit to the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 

On the opening day occurred one of the great events 
of the convention, one which will give joy to many 
millions who were not present. It was the planting 
of the chestnut tree and the interment of the chest- 
nuts. A young and sturdy chestnut tree was planted 
on the lake front, but before the soil was thrown upon 
its roots a large number of stories that have become 
chestnuts were laid away by the humorists. Decrepit 
with age and feeble with much reiteration, a large 
number of such jokes were buried, and many a fa- 
miliar jest will be heard no more. As his name was 
called, each humorist stepped forward and deposited 
a favorite joke. As the soil was turned over, there 
was many a sob of either grief or relief. 

James A. Waldron, of New York, N. Y., buried all 
the jokes relating to Adam, Eve and the apple. Chi 
Gamble, of Peoria, Ill., contributed the joke about 
somebody getting ‘*sunburned on his vacation.’’ Wil- 
liam Donahey, of Chicago, buried the joke about the 
scandalized Irishman who told the Chinaman to tuck 
in his shirt. 

W. J. Johnson, of Rockford, 
brated vaudeville classic: 

“Who was the lady I saw you walking with last night 7” 

“That wasn’t a lady. It was my wife.’ 

L. H. Gingles, of Waukesha, Wis., sacrificed the 
joke about the Irishman bothered with mosquitoes, 
who, when he saw fire flies, said to his companion: ‘‘ It’s 
no use, Mike; here they come with lanterns.’’ 

Lewis Allen Browne, of New York, buried all of 
following: 

The man who wouldn’t mend his roof because he 
when it rained and there 
fair weather. 

The old maid who had looked under the bed every night for 
thirty years but had never given up hope of finding a man 
ate old lady who couldn’t Npeige Sar between her apple 
and mince pies and so marked them ‘“'T. M.” for ’tis mince, and 

“T, M.” for ’taint mince. 

The old man who, having a large hole in the barn door for 
his cat, cut a small one beside it for the kitten. 

The minister who, upon being served brandied peaches, said 
he did not like peaches but liked the spirit in which they were 
served, 

J. HW. Birch, jr., of Burlington, N. J., decently interred 
the joke about baptism which says that Methodists are 
not — but dry cleaned. 

K. C. Beaton, of New York, buried forever this one: 

Kirst Chicago Councilman: ‘Mr. President, | would suggest 
that we buy half a dozen gondolas for our public parks.” 


Second Chicago Councilman: “Why waste money, Mr. 
President? Why not just two, a male and a female, and let 


Ill., interred this cele- 


the 


couldn't 
Was no necessity for mending it in 


nature take its course 7’ 
Ralph Parlette suggested the interment of the capital 
‘‘1?? in conversation. HKugene T. Skinkle, of Chicago, 


interred. obituary poetry. Stanley Horn, of Nashville, 
Tenn., deposited the joke about the man who when 
asked to change a ten-dollar bill replied that he didn’t 
have $10 but thanked the stranger for the compliment. 

George Bingham, of Mayfield, Ky., buried the joke 
about a southern mountain girl who when told that her 
foot was on a coal of fire replied: ‘‘ Which foot, maw?’’ 

W. Kee Maxwell, of Akron, Ohio, sacrificed this old 
timer: 

She: “If you were my husband I'd xive you poison.” 

He: “If you were my wife, I'd take it.’ 

Kdwin Meade Robinson, of Cleveland, 
this: 


Ohio, buried 

“What was the captain kicking about 7’ 
camp cook, 

“He said the soup tasted like dishwater. 
Say anything, because it WAS dishwater.’ 

Mrs. Darragh Aldrich, Minneapolis, Minn., buried the 
joke about the old maid who, when asked over the tele- 
phone by a gentleman if she would marry him, replied: 
“Yes; who is this speaking?’’ 


somebody asked the 


And T couldn't 


Nate Salsbury, of Chicago, buried the mother-in-law 
joke, 
Colonel William Lightfoot Visscher, of Chicago, 


buried the joke about the dog howling .in front of the 
restaurant while a colored boy beat the gong. Said 
colored boy remarked: “<Whut ’s de mattah wid you, 
dog? You doan hafter eat heah.’ 

Fred Schaefer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., buried the joke 
about the man visiting an insane asylum, who told an 
inmate who was wheeling a wheel barrow upside down 
he ought to turn it right side up. Whereupon the 
inmate replied: ‘‘If I do they will put bricks in it.’’ 

Kin Hubbard, of Indianapolis, Ind., buried the joke 
about the woman who gave her husband. a straight- 
handled umbrella so he wouldn’t always be leaving it 
hanging on some bar. Charles A. Leedy, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, buried his own joke about a pet chameleon that 
used to turn different colors when placed on differently 
colored cloth and then finally killed itself trying to 
make good on a piece of plaid. O. O. MeIntyre, of 
New York, buried the one about the barber who re- 
marked when he saw a neighbor going home with a sack 
of flour: ‘I bet he ain’t got a pint of whiskey in the 
house,’? 

Don Herold, of Indianapolis, Ind., buried this: 

a. your uncle still living ?”’ 

he moved to Philadelphia.” 

Juda Mortimer Lewis, of Houston, Tex., interred this 
old chestnut: “My wife doesn’t understand me. 

John U. Higinbotham, of Detroit, Mich., buried this 
Celebrated chestnut: ‘Enclosed is returned, not be- 


cause of lack of merit, but because it is unsuited to 
our columns. ’? 

Walter Bermingham, of Chicago, buried the joke 
about the young lady who, when she was asked where 
she was vaccinated, replied: ‘‘In Chieago.’’ 

J. P. McEvoy, of Chicago, thought they better bury 
that horrible joke about the cannibal who threatened 
to drink somebody’s blood; whereupon the stranger 
regretted that he was to be stuck for the drinks. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, buried the joke about 
the toastmaster who remarked to the speaker: ‘‘Shall 
| introduce you now, or shall I let them enjoy them- 
selves a little longer?’’ 

Antoinette Donnelly, of Cuieago, buried all references 
to the white horse and the red headed girl. 

On another occasion the visiting humorists added a 
fine touch to their convention by journeying to Grace- 
land Cemetery and placing a wreath upon the grave of 
~— Field, where appropriate addresses were made 
by James A. Waldron, of New York, N. Y¥.} Rev. Will- 
iam Chalmers Covert, of Chicago, "and Col. William 
Lightfoot Visscher, of Chicago. 

Before adjourning the humorists selected Philadel- 
phia as the place for holding their next annual conven- 
tion, in June, 1919. The following officers were elected: 

President— Douglas Malloch, Chicago, 
MAN, 

Vice president, 
York American. 

Secretary-treasurer—Grif 
Philadelphia Ledger, 

Executive Committee—E. W. 
mer Lewis, Houston, Tex., 
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Kenneth C. Beaton, New York, N. Y., New 


Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Miller, Chicago; Judd Morti 
1 Hlouston Post; Charles A. Leedy, 
Youngstown, Ohio, Youngstown Telegram; Thomas Augustine 
Daly, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Ledger; Irvin S. Cobb, 
Ossining, N. Y., Saturday Evening Post; Richard S. Graves, 
Tulsa, Okla., Tulsa Democrat. 


OUR BOYS 
We have sent you our best 
From the Kast and the West, 
rom the camp and the drive and the mill, 
Krom the Mackinaw Straits 
‘To the yellow pine States, 
From the river, the swamp and the hill. 


If it’s timber for bridges 
Or breastworks for ridges 
Or shanties for fellows who fight, 
Just give ’em the sizes, 
Whatever arises, 
Whatever you need, or you might. 
For they may not know law 
But they do know a saw, 
And an ax is their regular pet. 
They can swamp and ean skid, 
And will do as they’re bid, 
Tho they walk to their waists in the wet. 


We are proud of our jackies, 
Our airmeh, our khakies, 

But we save‘our particular cheers 
Mor the fellows we tramped with, 
The fellows we camped with, 

Mor our ax- sits young engineers! 

RANDOM 
At that we would rather 
Germany’s Bill. 


have our national debt than 


We have no doubt that that Siamese sawmill is oper 
ated with a twin band. 

The war has been going on four years; let’s hope it 
doesn’t get a second term. 

Germany never knows whether to list 
her assets or her liabilities. 


Austria among 

But when these women carpenters shingle a roof what 
do they do with their hairpins? 

We would like to see the Englishman when our lum 
berjacks tell him about Paul Bunyan, 

Now we wish the Government would fix the 
poctry in keeping with the price of wheat. 

It is remarkable how many things lumbermen used to 
be condemned for that they are now being urged to do, 

The Government is urging tarmers to build silos and 
mail order houses to tell the truth. The world do move. 

The Forest Engineers say they will bring home the 
bacon, but what we want them to get is a certain big 
sausage, 

The Government is fixing prices on lumber, but if it 
can make them stay fixed then Uncle Sam is a better man 
than we are, 


price of 


As far as future usefulness is concerned, after the war 
is over we would rather have our wooden ships than the 
kaiser ’s submarines. 

It doesn’t matter how good a job the forest engineer 
had before he went, licking the kaiser will be the best 
job he ever did. 

There is no danger of the 
are losing; the real danger 
when they are winning. 

We have an order placed for twelve tons of coal that 
we would be glad to exchange for twelve cords of body 
wood actually in the basement. 


Allies weakening while they 
is that they may weaken 


We see that Lew Wallace is running a lumber yard 
at Sigourney, Iowa, and we are thinking of getting into 
something more profitable ourself. 

They are going to use hydroairplanes in Canadian lum- 
ber camps. And just think what they would have said of 
Paul Bunyan if he had ever told anything like that. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
Pe Tr TTT TT TTI TUTTI TT TT Sunn TTL 


PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 














EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


JO years 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE. 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled lesiiiicn for qeastetin ocean frei a, contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








(JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY ma 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


[1319-99 iene Bont Blas. NEW ORLEANS J) 














Practical Timber Estimates 


— BY— 


Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 


The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. ‘The C limax has 
Tid pages aad when closed is 44 x8 inches. Price, postpaid, one | 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


| AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chica >| 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 


Paepcke-Leicht Lore Coc, 


Chicago, 
Tl. 


Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 


Thies gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 


widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 


Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


with Hardwood lumber. 


our lumber. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
A trial order will do it. 


for prices. 


P 
BS aepc 


Write today 


ke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
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—-JACKSON & TINDLE— 


e will quote attractive prices on the following: 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 


2 cars each 10/4, 
2 cars each 6/4 and 8/4 Quarter- 
300 M ft. 5/ 


Map 
60 M ft. 
2 cars 10/4 No. 


Btr. Maple 






e 
8/4 No. 1 Common & Btr. Elm 
1 Com, & Btr. Basswood 
cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 


12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 Com, & 


sawn Maple 
1 No. 2 Com, & Btr. Maple 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 


2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray B'dg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Keep in touch with 








All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 


We Seer | 
and Sett 


LUMBER Co. 


legitimate 
trade ONLY 


PHILADELPHIA, 






































SOUTHERN 
| Michigan paeetect -_ 3th St. 
goo Rooms—European Plan 


Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 
Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 @ day 


Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 


Inclose proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 











ness, shopping, and theatre district. 
| by Old Southern Prospitality In New Southern hotels 





WITH GOOD CARE TRUCKS 


WILL STAND HARD USAGE 





Durability Sometimes Exceeds Manufacturer’s Claims—Road Conditions Must Be Con- 
sidered When Loading Trucks to Full Capacity 





TRUCKS THAT DO NOT WEAR OUT 

Statisticians are credited with having an uncanny faculty 
for seeing into the future. Perhaps they have, but just the 
sume very frequently their predictions fail to hold good. Those 
who doubt this need only recall how the weather man gener- 
ally manages to predict just the opposite of the weather that 
is enjoyed. Statisticians generally estimate that the life of a 
motor truck, when it is well taken care of, is five years, but 
here again they frequently are mistaken. The last remark 
applies particularly to Kissel trucks manufactured by the 
Kissel Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis. As many lumbermen 
who have had the experience of operating Kissel trucks know 
this company manufactures a complete line of different capac- 
ity trucks and builds into them 
lasting quality that has served 
to make them so popular. Re- 
tail lumbermen, particularly, 
have found Kissel trucks will 
stand up under hard service 
much longer than the usual 
estimate. For example, the 
Houston-Doughty Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex., recently had 
the following te say: “The 
Kissel truck we have had the 
last five or six years has given 
good satisfaction and seems to 
be in pretty good shape, and it 
has seen hard service.” This 
company is not thinking of dis- 
carding this truck, by any 
means; it is in pretty good 
shape and the company expects 
to operate it for a long while 
yet. Another company that 
has proved conclusively to its 
own satisfaction that the life 
of a Kissel truck is not limited 
to five years by any means is 
the Friend & Terry Lumber Co., 
of Sacramento, Cal. In California long deliveries are the rule 
rather than the exception. But perhaps it is better to let an 
official of the Friend & Terry Co, tell the story in his own 
words: 








We have used a Kissel 3-ton truck for the last six years and 
it is still running and giving excellent service. It is true that 
during that time we rebuilt the truck once, tearing out the old 
frame and supplementing it with a new one made of 8xS-inch 
channel iron, 

We have been using six trucks in our business and none of 
them have been giving better service than the Kissel, which 
has carried a 5-ton load many times. 

We have driven the truck over bridges and culverts and 
have always been able to get out and deliver the lumber at its 
destination. 

We are enclosing a set of pictures taken of our last accident 
with the Kissel, at which time the truck had on a load weigh- 
ing 8,577 pounds besides pulling a trailer carrying 6,444 
pounds. The truck was not damaged in the least. It was 
hoisted with the aid of a timber frame and an endless chain. 
The load was replaced on the truck and delivered. 

We deliver loads anywhere within a radius of thirty miles, 
this being the limit for a day’s journey to and from the job, 
making the round trip sixty miles. 

We have broken thru many county bridges and culverts, but 
it was because the bridges were old, not having been kept up 
by the county authorities. 

We burn distillate in all of our trucks. 


The accompanying illustration shows the accident referred 
to with the Kissel truck. To look at it, one certainly would 
not conclude that the truck could be pulled out of the hole 
and continue on its way and deliver the lumber, but that is 
just what happened. It is an excellent example of the sturdi- 
ness of construction of the Kissel truck, especially as the one 
in this case had already seen six years of service. Many 
companies on the Pacific coast burn distillate, 

Lumbermen who have used Kissel trucks are enthusiastic 
over their pulling and hauling power. Take for example the 
R. 1. Spencer Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo. This company 
has not been using a Kissel truck very long, having purchased 
a 2-ton truck Jast December. An oflicial of the company 
recently wrote of this truck: 


In most instances we have carried three tons or more at a 
time, and sometimes a trailer attached with 5,000 pounds, and 
have never had it balk on us yet. It has been going regularly 
every day, Sundays excepted, since we have had it and thus 
far has not given us any trouble whatever. It has taken the 
place of two to three double teams; and one man has handled 
it. We could not ask for any better service from it and will 
say it has certainly come up to what the agent claimed it 





In favorable road conditions where grades are not to be 
contended with, altho we have not demonstrated it, we are 
of the opinion that the 2-ton truck, with a 2-wheel trailer, 
would be worthy of consideration. 


We have not made a comparative estimate of cost, except 
in a general way, between truck and horse hauling, but we 
have gone far enough to know the truck haul, taking into 
consideration the cost of operating, plus depreciation, is a 
much cheaper proposition, even without taking into considera- 
tion the quantity of material moved by trucks in excess of 
horse haulage. 

[The above communication was received from W. J. Rey- 
nolds, of the J. H. Phipps Lumber Co., Fayetteville, Ark., a 
concern specializing in the manufacture of fine Arkansas 








AFTER BEING EXTRACTED THIS KISSEL TRUCK DELIVERED ITS LOAD 


hardwoods. The point that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
desires to bring out right here is that proper attention to 
roads is very essential to successful motor truck operation. 
A good truck will go in almost unbelievable places just as a 
good horse will. A good Jumberman does not need to be told 
that a horse should not be overworked or urged to do some- 
thing just because it can do it. The same is true of the motor 
truck; because the machine will do almost unbelievable 
hauling stunts is no reason why it should be asked to do 
these stunts every day. 

There really is no just way of comparing the cost of haul 
ing logs or lumber by truck with hauling by horses. ‘Today 
it is not so much a question of what it costs to get logs to a 
mill or lumber to a customer as the getting there. Then, 
too, a truck so increases the operating territory, whether in 
getting logs or in delivering lumber, that it is impossible to 
compare it to horse hauling. One might just as well try to 
compare the delivery of mail by airplane with the delivery 
of mail by ordinary steam trains. However, broadly speaking, 
motor trucks will haul either logs or lumber for less per thou- 
sand than horses or any other hauling medium, Mr, Reynolds 
shares this opinion, for in a previous letter he said: “We 
would like to say right here that these trucks have proved 
satisfactory both financially and for volume of material 
handled.” 

Drivers have a habit of overloading trucks and that prob 
ably accounts for the trouble the J. H. Phipps Lumber Co. 
has experienced with break downs. This is especially likely 
when the grades over which the trucks operate are taken 
into consideration. A 10 percent grade is a pretty steep 
grade, but a 20 percent grade is one to make any ordinary 
equipment lie down at the beginning. 

Mr. Reynolds is entirely right in that where road con 
ditions are favorable and grades are not steep a smaller 
capacity of truck equipped with an adjustable reach trailer 
with two wheels will give excellent results and at the same 
time enable good sized loads to be hauled.—Hditor.] 
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THIS IS AN ADJUSTABLE REACH TRAILER 


Logging is a scientific business, from estimating the amount 
of standing timber per acre to getting the sawlog to the mill 
pond, Engineering of one kind or another is being adapted 
more and more to all features of the business, and the haul 
ing of logs from the timber to the mill is a difficult task. 

The motor truek has largely 
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solved the hauling problem in 
certain sections, but the mo 
tor truck by itself is not so 
efficient as a motor truck wtih 
a trailer. A trailer to be used 
in hauling logs must have cer 
tain characteristics. It must 
be sturdy, it must stand up 
under heavy loads and as logs 
do not run the same in length 
it must, to give the greatest 
satisfaction, have an adjust 
able reach. Obviously, the 4 








A PRUEHAUF ADJUSTABLE REACH SEMI-TRAILER SUITABLE FOR LOG HAULING 


would do when we purchased it. We use it for all purposes 
that a general lumber yard and coal business requires, and to 
say that it has been satisfactory thus far is expressing it 
mildly. 


eee 


TRUCKS SATISFY IN ARKANSAS MOUNTAINS 


We are operating two 3%-ton trucks and two 5-ton trucks 
and we carry loads varying from two to four tons, depending 
on the road conditions, season, size of logs ete. The length 
of haul varies from one to five miles, over dirt roads con- 
structed thru the mountains, and a good deal of attention is 
paid to the upkeep of these roads. ‘To date we have had no 
trouble in securing drivers that are competent, to whom we 
pay: $83 per day. We have had considerable trouble with 
breakdowns, especially with the 3%-ton Republic trucks, but 
think it is more because of the drivers overloading than any 
other one thing; the other two trucks are GMC 5-ton trucks, 
which we have only been operating about thirty days. The 
roads over which these trucks are being operated vary from a 
10 percent to a 20 percent grade, which necessitates careful 
attention not to overload and to avoid running in low gear 
too much. 


wheel trailer is not entirely 
suited for this purpose and se 
the 2-wheeler, usually called a 
semi-trailer, was developed. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., was amons 
the first to realize that a trailer to give the greatest measure 
of success in hauling logs would have to be of the adjustable 
reach type and it has therefore developed a semi-trailer of this 
kind, an example of which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. ‘This illustration shows 30,000 pounds of tele 
phone poles being hauled for the Detroit Edison Co., of De 
troit, on a 3%4-ton truck and an adjustable reach Kreuhaul 
semi-trailer. . Probably nothing could illustrate better how 
this semi-trailer may have the reach extended. 

H. C. Fruehauf, general manager of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., is enthusiastic over this semi trailer 
and in it are being built that dependability and sturdiness 
that characterize the Fruechauf product. This type of semi 
trailer is in great demand in the middle West, the South and 
on the Pacifie coast for many purposes, including hauling of 
logs and hauling of heavy timbers in the oil fields. A semi- 
trailer of this type at times will increase the hauling ca- 
pacity of a truck 200 percent without adding anything to its 
operating cost. 
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& ee a | What’s In A Name? 


A number of band saw catchers have been invented of it and also it takes on a lot of kinks and twists the 











j with the purpose of catching the saw and preventing it working out of which makes one of the most difficult of esa a on in when you a ps out to buy hardwood 
from falling down into the dust pit in case the saw 1s jobs for the filer. one eh el Angeles mwah Aacgionypectnn > 
jerked or pulled off the mill by the sawyer going past In order to perfect a device that will prevent the grade. You guarantee yourself and your customer satis- 
the saw with the end of a log, or the saw getting so hot teeth from catching into something the writer devised a faction when your orders are placed for our well known 


from splinters in the guides that it slips off. The aver- simple attachment that works so well that it is offered brands 
age saw catcher is made of wood in the shape of a half- for others. By its use many good saws may each year 

moon, and when the mill is in operation this device is be saved from the scrap heap. My device works so nicely 

pushed up close to the upper band wheel and rests just that when a saw is pulled off the mill the saw just spins 

under the upper wheel rim. As many filers will know, around and stops by itself. It may then be replaced 

few such devices are satisfactory. They will prevent the on the mill and sawing continued without even bench- 

saw from falling, but generally allow it to spin around ing’ it. 

until the saw teeth bury themselves in the wooden frame 
supporting the mill frame. This causes the saw to come 
to such a sudden stop that all the tension is pulled out 


In Fig. 1 is shown a side view of the upper or top 
band wheel outline with a section of a saw in position. 
There also is shown an end view of the saw catcher I 
have perfected. The attachments I make are really very 
simple. They consist simply of a piece of wood 3 x 8 
inches 10 feet long with two pieces of band saw steel 
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Well manufactured of very best kiln-dried lumber, graded 
by experts—inspected with extreme care for defects—Acorn 







































J (teeth sheared off) made fast to each end, as shown in Brand stands pre-eminent—the one perfect Oak Flooring. ’ 
’ the illustration. These sections of saw steel are short We carry it in stock in Chicago, ready for immediate ship- 
D and the edges are curved in the direction of the band ravage os % inch oak is carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
: saw’s travel to prevent the teeth catching. That is, the Te 
f steel plate on the right hand side of the sketch is on the 
lower side of the timber while the. other side is on top. 
The saw teeth on the back side of the mill are going 
up while the cutting side are going down. The saw steel 
is shown at (A) and (B); (C) representing the saw 
, catcher before my improvement was attached. (D) shows 
F/G.1 an end view of the left hand end of the timber with 
saw steel attached, while () shows the end view of the 
right hand deviee, and in both the manner in which the ; : ‘ 
piece of saw-steel is curved is plainly shown. The heads Carefully kiln-dried by a proven process, and thoroughly 
of the screws or nails with which the saw steel is at- seh selene cae ea eee ie 
d tached to the timber must be countersynk to prevent any looking flooring. Graded by. experienced operators, care- 
eee corners being knocked off the saw when spinning against fully inspected and every foot guaranteed for milling and 
4\ 4 LAS the steel saw holder. Fig. 2 is an end view of the saw grade, All grades and sizes are carried in stock ready to 
Bes catcher as improved by me and the upper part of the fill your immediate orders. 
band mill is shown sidewise. This view shows the posi- 
tion of the saw catcher with relation to the top of the It will pay you to let us supply your 
band wheel. In case a saw runs off the band wheels it is needs in Beech and Birch Flooring, too. 


going at a high rate of speed and makes the drop on to 
the saw catcher and remains there, instead of going 


around until it catches into something unless some such e : 
device as mine is employed, The saw teeth skip the hard as e ar woo ooring 0. 


** We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 








steel at the speed with which the saw revolves and no 
ay damage is done to the saw or the teeth. Main Office and Mills, | NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESit&E@E! CHICAGO, ILL. 








; Hints for the Young Saw Filer _— 


[By Lee Pryor, York, Pa. |] 








In past years so much has been written on fitting saws to crack on the edge. It is possible that a saw might 
that it seems almost impossible to write something that have run for months all right with defects in its body to 
had not appeared before. But after all that has been cause it to crack at that time, such us bumps, tight 
written there are just.as.many different ideas as ever places, loose places and uneven tension. Sometimes saw- 
regarding tension, shape of teeth, filing ete. As there dust will cake on lower or top wheel and throw wheels 
are always beginners in the field it might be well to re- out of balance. A saw oscillating on the wheels will 
late some of the difficulties that have been encountered cause cracks. If a saw oscillates the back is not uniform 
with band saws. It may be of benefit to some filer just with the back gage. This is one very important thing 


Yellow 


e 
: : starting out. with a band saw, to keep it running straight on the Pine 
In regard to the eracks frequently found in band — wheels. fis 
: saws after being in use for a time, it is well to remember In sawing pine the pitch from the pine will form 


that if a saw runs back on the frame or guide os it around the front of the wheel, also on the saw, throw- : Oak 
case-hardens it will cause cracks. It should be the duty jing too much strain on the edge of the saw. The piteh Fl > ‘ A. Fi e 
of the filer to have the sawyer informed and give him to will also form in lumps, which will cause the saw to oormng : oorng 
understand that as soon as case-hardening occurs he = quiver; a band saw must run steadily and smoothly. It 
(the filer) should be notified of this condition. Then jg yery necessary, while sawing pine, to use an oil cup 


the filer with a little bit of emery lightly knocks the — of kerosene on top and bottom wheels. The oil should e 
case-hardening off and it is all over—for the time being. he going on the wheels all the time the machine is 

Some filers aver that a new sawyer can sometimes be running; feeding by felt has proved satisfactory. A ar @ ] S 
blamed for the cracks appearing in the band saws. scraper made of brass, fastened to frame and placed 


: a While this logie would not apply to every case, it is on wheels, will keep wheels clean and smooth. 
: true that experience goes a long way when it refers to 





—_" vidi Ene er ee 


A short time ago the writer met a filer who related 


band saws, and a sawyer has a lot to do with a saw run- jig experience wi roan sels » believe ‘ ‘s - 
e i ‘ perience with erowned wheels. He believed that t 
ning good or bad, as the case may be. crowned faces were not only utterly unnecessary but onso ] a e aw $ 0. 







































| | ., It is no disgrace to a filer to have a few cracks, for injurious and a drawback. The width of wheel face 
‘ i it will happen to the best of filers. If saws crack ON on two re-sawing machines was 6 inches, and they used a ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7 the hack or front the tension is too close to the edges. 4 § inch blade on them. All four of the wheels had been 
) : Saws should be rolled on the very edge where they crack ; ground to a perfect fit in a concave tension gage 10 
Pe and tested for tension, holding the saw * inches long, a gage that was 1-16 inch hollow in its length 
and letting it sag down; press hard on tension gage anc and a segment of a true cirle. That center defeated the oo , 
| : keep an eye on the tight places. The sag of the saw purpose of the tension in the full-width saws, and that he The Transfer | PRAXSFER BRAK} 
: 2 should then he reversed, placing the hand under it and ¢jaimed was bad enough, and the thing it did to the blades Lumber&ShingleCo. in EXTRA 
é be dae the straight-edge cross-wise of the saw, Where that had been worn down to 4 inches was destruction in NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. I6 = CLEAR 
s ‘ aylight can be seen between straight-edge and saw, in itself. Of course it can be imagined where the back edges RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING # Mp cbs 
{ a short places, it needs rolling to make it come up to of the narrow saws would run onthe crowned wheels, Transfer Brand—Extra Clears pt eNawanon » | , 
’ the straight-edge. After this has been done the sag The wheel was tilted forward to hold the cutting edge Jear, 100% in, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 
: —. again be reversed downward, and it will be found Peer ule caitlin ‘ He set Penge I “vont egg ye ay = 100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to anc 0 
; Bhakwhenn es phere » narr St ‘re it belongs, « ; was there 
* - ue as Soe mune Sopeion. fore not in line with the saw. So the saw must either 
) ‘ Sometimes a filer gets careless and rolls too close to ites, hii’ tam, tie ‘siete eleadh: anaenh ok tha eakenain TAINED 
nL the edges, with the result of causing cracks; and again Be ae eee : "PI siete trp | gla auaohy Sor. WEATHERBEST eas 
p ies ailiin snmulen 4 “idee 2 . F top, or it must bend sidewise or edgewise because of the 
s ; uae Toquire @ wader tire Shan offers.” Jf one is tilted wheel. In his judgment it would do a little of both ll Le 
: not accustomed to examining the saws carefully it will © peer elie Rages cin, poet  abaetioenn pt nea ps Ready to lay—Stained Fu ngth 
: take practice, and plenty of it. If the saws crack in peaiaenr ge See ‘comet yn “page ee the tilt of a Invented and Manufactured by 
z a Ce a +e ss k . " i“ . “ ‘rowne 1eeIS, tL p /e » be é > THT O 1¢ 
. H the center tight places should be picked out, as it will upper wheel was allie a constant contention with TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
sy vad divide the tension more equally. Care should be taken Py Fe es ind reapae ; : 
ua al " : . . the crown of the wheel for the possession of the saw. A North Tonawanda, N. Y. __ East Chicago, Ind. 
| a Aout the edges; false tension will crack saws as quickly balance had to be found for the saw, and the pressure 
iy as anything we know of. Satie : Saft sea asi oh laa, tah 
, i When a saw comes off with a series of cracks in it it Of the cut was enough sesh rthrow it. 
y would be well to look the mill over carefully and see Other than the incessant breaking, there were other 
: ps 7 the wheels were properly in line with one another, the troubles od ~_ <i The -_ prs _ ve en- 
; ue straining device working freely and the wheels in bal- tering the cut, and they would crowd back on the P i ¢ 
: . ance. It has been found that ‘saalen flat-face wheels Wheels, and tho he put so much pitch into the teeth that OWELL UMBER O. 
| & has proved satisfactory. they both chattered in the cut and ‘*washboarded’’ they LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
1 Care should be directed about crowning saws to fit _ Still wanted to crowd back, especially the narrower saws. 
t the back gage. Short or long places on the back will This filer was satisfied. He had never used crowned te 
f cause a saw to oscillate on the wheel. When running in wheels: before and never wanted to use them again. In e oO Ww l n e 
ie this condition a saw is getting the strain all on one edge _ his opinion it is extra work on a filer and loss of money 
8 ~first one, then the other—which will cause the saw to the firm, 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 

experience at 
An opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


2 lyears retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what this® 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 




















Write for List Today. 
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ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR (RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and supplies free to sub- 

scribers, a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates i advertise- 

ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price 
Send for sample bulletin. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| WEST VIRGINIA 
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REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEA 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
® -~@ 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
——Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
e-- + 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 9.—-Indicative of the acute shortage of labor are 
statistics Just compiled showing that during the last month 
about 400 men were sent to the woods of northern Wisconsin 
for various kinds of work, mainly in summer logging camps 
and in mill yards. The actual number of calls received from 
logging and lumber operators exceeded 1,000 during the same 
period, 

The housing movement, which has been nearly a year in 
getting started, is now coming into full swing, judging from 
reports of new home construction activities being undertaken 
thruout Wisconsin. At Manitowoc, Wis., the Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co., virtually a Government owned industry, has 
started work on 100 homes which will form a complete city 
at the western limits of Manitowoc, At Two Rivers, Wis., two 
large employers are starting work on the first lot of twenty 
five houses. The concerns are the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., operating a large woodworking plant, and the Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Co., with main offices in Manitowoc, but 
operating two shops in Two Rivers. If the first lot of houses 
moves as rapidly as the builders expect them to be sold or 
rented, several more lots of similar size will be built. 

Manufacturers at New Holstein, Calumet County, Wiscon- 
sin, have formed the New Holstein Realty Co. to build work 
men’s dwellings in order to keep intact their present forces 
and make {it possible to attract new labor. The first lot will 
consist of twenty-five frame houses, 24x32 feet in size, costing 
$4,500 to $5,000 each. 

A report from New London, Wis., says that the big cabinet 
and veneer plant of the Thomas A. Edison Industries (Inc.), 
located at that point, has taken an enormous contract for 
135,000 square feet of veneer panels and other aircraft con- 
struction materials for the account of the British Government. 
Delivery is to be completed by Aug. 15. The panels will be 
three-ply, two plies being of selected birch and the filler of 
basswood. The contract calls for proper crating for ocean 
shipment. The New London plant also is filling a contract 
with the United States Government for approximately 20,000 
trunk filing cases for the army. 

It was unofficially reported in Milwaukee today that the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has been awarded a large 
contract for sawmill machinery by the United States Gov 
ernment, The report says the machinery is to be used in 
equipping new mills in the State of Washington. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 10.—Domestic trade has not been so active during the 
last week or two as during the spring, this being due partly 
to the fact that many domestic consumers began stocking 
heavily in advance of the 25 percent increase in freight 
rates. Hardwoods used by Government contractors and the 
Government are in good demand, Prices hold up well, and 
while the demand is not so strong as it has been there has 
been no slump in quotations. 

The Jabor situation has improved slightly within the last 
thirty to sixty days, this being due partly to the fact that 
most of the mills have undertaken a bonus system to hold 
labor, this being especially effective in handling colored men. 
Under the present system concerns offer bonuses of 8 to 10 
percent for each full week’s time, and this has resulted in 
men sticking the week out instead of working only three or 
four days. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club last week 
discussions were heard concerning the movement of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association to have the net rates 
on lumber in transit applied as gross rates into milling point, 
in order to allow the manufactured products to be shipped out 
from mill points by any line. It is claimed that as the Rail 
road Administration is operating the railroads as one system 
the shippers should be given the privilege of shipping out over 
any line from mill points, instead of reshipping by the same 
line that brings the raw product in. Further claim is made 
that this will relieve the railroads of a lot of unnecessary 
expense, and also save the shippers many a penny. So far all 
railroads approached on the matter have appeared to favor 
the plan. 

At this meeting discussion was also heard relative to im 
provement in labor conditions under the bonus system = of 
employment. Much discussion was also devoted to the general 
situation, and most of the members appeared very optimistic. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 9.—-Building permits for this city for June numbered 
398, with a total cost of $687,000. This compares with 447 
permits and a total of $1,344,000 in the same month = of 
1917, or a decline of 49 percent. The decrease was the 
largest of any month so far this year. For the first half 
of the year the total costs were $3,545,000, as against 
$4,553,000 in the same period of last year, a decline of 22 
percent. It is likely that the present month will be larger 
than June, as the first week showed a total of $300,000, 
This was due to an inerease in factory building and not 
to any improvement in dwelling house construction, 

Receipts of lumber by lake for June were 8,592,000 feet, 
as compared with 11,005,000 feet in the same month last 
year, For the season to July 1 the receipts were 14,286,750 
feet, as compared with 14,055,000 feet in the same period 
of 1917. One cargo of white pine arrived last week for 
the yard of G. Elias & Bro., and consisted of 900,000 feet. 

Shingle receipts have fallen off very materially this sea- 
son, the arrivals for June being only 6,800,000, For the 
season ended July 1 the receipts were 12,810,000, as against 
28,740,000 in the same time last year, a decline of 57 per- 
cent, It is several years since so few shingles arrived by 
lake, 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association held an outing 
on July 2, when twenty members took automobiles for a 
trip to Gowanda and Silver Creek. Dinner was served at 
the former town and supper at the summer home of II. 
Ernest Montgomery, who acted as host. The occasion was 
very enjoyable, 

The White Buffaloes, a social organization of prominent 
workers in the Chamber of Commerce, including a number 
of the lumbermen, held their annual outing on July 2, when 
various games and contests were held at the Hamburg fair 
grounds. Fifty-two were present, making the trip by auto- 
mobiles. Quoit matches were a feature of the day, four 
games going at the same time. M. M. Wall and TP. N. 
Stewart were successful in a match against J. B. Wall and 
O. FE. Yeager. A baseball game was played, with A. W. 
Kreinheder as umpire. Target-shooting was carried on-dur 
ing most of the afternoon and good scores were made, <A 
number of patriotic speeches were made at the dinner, which 
was served under the trees. 

Newton & Chestnut, of Buffalo, who have for some time 
been operating on hemlock and hardwoods at Fillmore, N. 
Y., have now added a 5-ton motor truck to their equipment, 
which will facilitate the opening of a second operation in 
the same tract. The present enterprise has obliged them to 


lay down a mile of plank road, which is now nearly finished, 
The new cutting is expected to turn out several million feet 
of about the same class of lumber. 

There is considerable falling off in lumber buying over 
such lines as are most affected by the rise in freight rates. 
In every case the purchaser insists upon the price given him 
before the rates advanced, if the order had been accepted. 
It quite often happens that the mill was not able to load 
out the order in time to take advantage of the old rate, in 
which case it has to stand the advance, and often the effort 
is to make the purchaser assume the higher rate. The fact 
that it is car shortage which is accountable for the difficulty 
would naturally throw the burden on the railroads, but they 
do not accept it. At the same time the lake rates are 
hardly as strong as they were. One shipper reports a $5.50 
rate on hemlock from Lake Superior to Tonawanda. 

Some of the restaurants are discontinuing the practice of 
serving toothpicks. The war is said to have caused a sear 
city of wood from which they are made. Matches have gom 
up so much in price that small stores now ask 2 cents a 
box for the safety kind. 

The lumber yard of T. Sullivan & Co. has the distinction 
of being represented in the army and navy by fifteen of its 
employees. The following are in the army, with all but one 
of the number in France: Lieut. F. Fleming Sullivan, 
Michael Krantz, Frank Mack, Louis Strunk, Gregory Neville, 
Frank Schenck, William Riechert, William Sabottain and 
J. Dunlap. Those in the navy are: Howard Mack, Walter 
Funk, Carl Strunk, Joseph Falk, William Morningstar, 
Charles Copfield. 

John Hl. Mack, who has been connected with the local 
lumber trade for several years, has bought the retail lum 
ber yard of George EF. Sowerby, located at 29 LaSalle Ave- 
nue, Tle has formed a new concern known as the Mack 
Lumber Co., and will be active manager, 

3. Franklin Betts was here last week from Philadelphia, 
the guest of his cousins, C. W. and W. P. Betts. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 10.—June failed to show any material increase in 
the value of building operations in this city, but hardwood 
manufacturers continue to report that they have about all of 
the business that they can handle. The supply of cars is more 
plentiful, but the car supply is expected to become much 
tighter as soon as the new wheat crop begins to move. 
Many manufacturers and shippers are laying in reserve stocks 
before this time arrives. 

Vehicle manufacturers in this territory are making heavy 
demands on the hardwood market because of heavy orders 
that have been received for the manufacture of supplies for 
the Government, The Studebaker Corporation, of South Bend, 
Ind., has added to its factory facilities to take care of these 
orders, 

The veneer trade is active, but the sash and door manu 
facturers that have not received some kind of Government 
work are not busy, because of the inactivity in building cir- 
cles. The furniture trade reports that prospects for fall 
business are brighter, 

The Frank Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., last week 
entertained representatives of all of the retail lumber com 
panies of that city at its yards. Refreshments were served 
and the lumbermen talked over business conditions. 

Ilarvey I. Banta, of Goshen, Ind., connected with the 
Banta Furniture Co,, has arranged to locate permanently 
in Memphis, Tenn., where he will engage in the lumber and 
veneer business. John I’. Banta, a son, is to move to Muncie, 
Ind, where he will affiliate with the Moore Manufacturing 
Co., which is making supplies used by the Banta Furniture Co, 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 8.—Few Evansville mills are being operated, due 
largely to scarcity of logs. Not much improvement in the 
log situation is expected before the crops are laid by late this 
summer or early in the fall. Manufacturers report consid 
erable improvement in the transportation situation and they 
believe that they will be able to get ample cars from this 
time on, Collections are good. Shipments of lumber north 
and south that have been delayed for some time, according 
to local manufacturers, are moving more rapidly. Prices 
have held firm for some time. Manufacturers expect them to 
tend upward for the balance of the year. Building is at a 
low ebb and both architects and contractors are looking for 
no improvement in the situation until after the war. Planing 
mills report some repair work but outside of this line of 
work they have practically nothing to do now. Farmers are 
in the midst of their wheat threshing and the yield of the 
grain in this section of the State is most gratifying. The 
corn is not looking so well as it might and a good rain is 
needed. In many of the fields it is turning yellow and drying 
up for want of rain. Other crops are very promising. 

Veneer manufacturers and owners of other wood consum 
ing factories say that trade has been fairly active for the 
last month. It is expected the local plants’ will be able to 
operate on full time the balance of the summer, Country 
yards and country planing mills report that trade has been 
slow for some time. Sash and door men also report trade 
rather sluggish. The manufacturers, as well as_ retailers, 
believe that a good many war contracts will come to this 
section before long that will greatly stimulate trade condi 
tions in southern Indiana and western and northern Ken 
tucky. 

The tie business in Evansville has been unusually good for 
the last few months. Many ties have been brought here by 
barge from points along Green, Pond, Barren and Cumber 
land rivers. Evansville has become one of the greatest tie 
markets in the Ohio Valley. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers in this section are 
being operated on an average of two and three days a week. 
Most of them are making apple barrels now and will be so 
engaged for the next two months. The apple crop is ex 
pected to be as large as it was last year. Tight barrel coop 
erage manufacturers say that the going into effect of the 
State-wide prohibition law in Indiana has greatly demoralized 
their business. The plant of A. Wittikindt & Son, the largest 
tight barrel cooperage factory in this city, is now closed down 
and it is not known when it will resume operations. 

Bert Tisserand, traveling salesman for the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co., of this city, says the demand for hardwood 
lumber continues good; that it is no trouble to sell lumbe! 
now, and that the average buyer does not ask about t? 
price but is eager to get his shipments on time. The stavé 
mills of the J. C. Green Lumber Co. in Tennessee are being 
operated on full time and business along that line is very 
good. The tobacco crop in both Kentucky and Tennessee is 
expected to be one of the largest on record and so the mills 
that make staves for tobacco hogsheads are extremely busy 
just now. Many of the stave mills have been experiencing 
some difficulty in getting raw materials because of the car 
shortage, but this situation has been relieved greatly during 
the last few weeks. 
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BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 9.—The Saginaw Valley lumber concerns are busy and 
have a bright outlook with the industrial boom now being 
enjoyed in the two cities. With new industries being estab- 
lished and others increased many families are attracted from 
other cities, which has created a demand for houses. The 
firms are also making good use of the navigation season by 
bringing in many thousands of feet of lumber from Canadian 
and northern Michigan points. Among the boats that arrived 
in Bay City last week was the steamer M, Sicken from Provi- 
dence Bay, with 3,364 railroad ties and 5,564 fence posts, 
for the Western Cedar & Lumber Co. The number of build- 
ing and alteration permits issued in Bay City during June 
was 29 and the estimated cost was $13,350. An indication 
of the increasing population of Saginaw is shown by the 
establishment of the northern Michigan branch of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., which will bring thirty-two families to Saginaw 
from Detroit, South Bend, Chicago, Grand Rapids, Owosso 
and other cities. 

A large amount of lumber will be used by the C. R. Wilson 
sody Co., of Bay City, which is prepared to start manufacture 
of airplanes for the Government. The company is advertising 
for such help as woodworkers, carpenters, lumber handlers 
and other skilled and unskilled labor. 

Manufacturers of Saginaw and several nearby counties met 
in Saginaw last week to organize for a survey to list the 
possible war industries so that Government contracts may be 
assigned to best advantage and to do away with the manu- 
facture of nonessentials. Saginaw, Huron and Tuscola coun- 
ties were represented by the sixty-five present, the other 
counties in the district being Isabella and Gratiot. Secretary 
Julius B. Kirby, of the Saginaw Board of Commerce, who 


had been named temporary chairman of the district, was 
made permanent chairman and P. F, H. Morley was named 
chairman for Saginaw County. 

The Saginaw Valley was assured of its second large ship 
building industry last week when the Defoe Shipbuilding Co. 
was organized in Bay City for the construction of tugs and 
other craft for the Government War Department. The new 
company will be located on the property now occupied by 
the KE. B. Foss Estate lumber yards, which have 1,800 feet of 
river front. 

The Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., located at Carrollton, the 
first of the Saginaw Valley's big war ship building indus- 
tries, is making splendid progress and now employs 1,600 men 
and is increasing its force steadily. The second ship of the 
company’s, the Lake Osweya, will be launched within ten 
days. It will be of 3,500 tons, as was the first, the Lake 


Pachuta. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


July 8.—Marinette County is experiencing a building boom, 
especially in the various school districts. Ten new buildings 
are being erected and several others are being remodeled. 

Forest fire destroyed the camps of the Shawano Lumber Co. 
at Kieth’s siding near North Crandon. The camp was a total 
loss, 300,000 feet of logs being burned also. 

Government engineers visited Manitowoc last week, con- 
firming the report that the Government is behind the project 
of erecting 100 houses in that city for the accommodation of 
ship builders. The thirty-six acres in the new plat, it is 
expected, will be covered with buildings. 

Weather remains favorable for water shipments, which have 
moved steadily from this port. Rail accommodations are also 
satisfactory for the local lumbermeéen, who report trade good. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








With July normally a quiet month and the building situa- 
tion showing no improvement it is not expected that sash, 
door and millwork manufacturers will do more than a nor- 
mal business. Here and there, however, are bright spots in 
the horizon which portend an increased business in the fu- 
ture, tho just how soon the improvement may be looked 
for is problematical. In one section fear of a car shortage 
as soon as the crops start moving has led the manufacturers 
to urge the retailers to place their orders now before the 
shortage begins, and this campaign is bearing some fruit. 
Another section reports that as a result of the concentra- 
tion of manufacturing activities for war purposes it is ex- 
pected that the business of sash and door factories will ex 
pand materially, at least in the taking on of orders for 
special products essential for use in winning the war. 

Local conditions show no improvement over last week nor 
is much expected by reason of the continued lack of new 
building. Prospects for the future are somewhat dimmed, 


moreover, for none know just what to expect nor what 
conditions will prevail in the fall. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers report a_ little 


better country trade of late, but they have been trying vainly 
to get retail dealers to place orders for fall stocks early, so 
they could be shipped now while the railroad situation is 
fairly good. City trade is about the same as last reported. 

The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., report that trade is 
on a spasmodic basis and generally poorer than usual and 
there seems to be little prospect of improvement, ‘unless 
the Government lends aid to the housing problem in = the 
city, as many have hoped it would do. 

A number of plans are in the hands of the Planing Mill 
Listing Bureau of St. Louis, Mo., for the listing of quanti- 
ties, but the sash and door and mill work business lacks 
tone, the effect of the lull in building being keenly felt. 
The plants are doing work for the Government in other 
than their normal lines and are busy, altho more of this 
sort of work could well be handled, 


In the Cincinnati district the factories are beginning to 
feel the effect of the cobrdination of manufacturing resources 
to the production of war supplies, and while it is too early 
to say that production has been increased there is a develop 
ment of organization that is certain to result in many of 
the millwork factories of the city and surrounding territory 
taking on contracts for work directly bearing on the war. 

The Baltimore sash and door men continue to report that 
the requirements of the Government constitute one of the 
most material portions of their business. Workers are 
scarce, and operations involving the use of sash and doors 
are deferred until such time when they can be conducted 
with more definite prospects of fair profits. The prices 
realized on the business done are acceptable enough; it is 
only the volume that gives cause for dissatisfaction, 

Door factories around San Francisco Bay are operating 
at almost a normal rate of production. The door depart 
ments of the California white pine sawmills in the moun 
tains are in steady operation at less than full capacity. 
Stocks of shop lumber are not heavy. The output of cut 
stock, such as door stock and open-sash, is moderate at most 
of the mills. The eastern demand for sash and doors 1s said 
to be below normal, 

At Tacoma, Wash., the holiday week showed very little 
change in the sash and door market, July is normally a 
quiet month. Local building conditions continue very active 
and there are prospects that considerable more cantonment 
stock will be required. 

The close-down over the Fourth of July created a tem 
porary dullness in the window glass industry, which in some 
branches is expected to resume moderate activity, tho the 
window glass factories will resume on a limited seale. No 
new business of consequence is reported for July, as build 
ing continues inactive, and there is little prospect of im 
provement except some business that may be secured for 
Government structures. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK‘: 








MRS. H. H. WHELESS.—At the age of 61 years, Mrs. 
H. H. Wheless, widow of the late H. H. Wheless, a promi- 
nent member of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, La., died recently in a sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich. She is survived, by five sons, Wesley KE. and N. 
Hobson, of the Allen Manufacturing Co., Roger E., and 
Hewitt H., in training at camp, and Eakin, in army serv- 
ice in France, and one daughter, Mrs. Charles W. Owens. 

JACOB GENSMAN.—Pioneer merchant and lumberman, 
Jacob Gensman, died July 1 at Wausau, Wis., of apoplexy, 
aged 78 years. He had many lumber interests in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 


GEORGE W. SIGNOR.—Organizer and active president 
of the Signor Tie Co., George W. Signor, died recently at 





Hay Is Too Valuable 
to Waste 


Anyone not having sufficient storage room 
for his hay will be justified in building a 
hay-barn or shed sufficiently large to take 
care of his crop of hay, taking into con- 
sideration what a little it costs to protect 
the same. At the price of hay at this time, 
the saving in one year alone will pay for a 
good sized hay shed. 


We carry a well assorted stock of Red 
Cedar shed poles, also any size or length 
of dimension and grooved roofing and any 
other roofing material used for this purpose. 


Now is the time of year to prepare for the 
coming hay crop. Give us an opportunity 
to quote you on anything in this line that 
you wish. 


C. Hafer Lumber Co. 
125 Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Shippers of Lumber and Building Material Direct to 
the Consumer 











A GOOD, TIMELY RETAILER'S AD 


his summer home in Oceanpark, Cal., aged 74 years. Mr. 
Signor was a resident of Shreveport, La., for several years. 
He was instrumental in the construction of the Iron 
Mountain Railway from Pine Bluff to Texarkana and was 
interested in the Shreveport Creosoting Co. He had large 
planting interests in addition to the.tie and creosoting in- 
terests. Mr. Signor was a Civil War veteran and a Mason 
He is survived by his widow and one daughter. 


GEORGE W. HARTHORN.—George W. Harthorn, long 
one of the most prominent residents of Milford, Me., 
dropped dead at his home July 1. Mr. Harthorn was born 
in Bangor, Dec. 22, 1855, the son of Paul B. and Martha 
L.. Harthorn. He was a scaler and surveyor for the lum- 
ber interests of the river and held a high reputation for 
accuracy and judgment in this line. Mr. Harthorn was 
elected to the legislature from the Milford district in 1907 
and was county commissioner for six years. He was a 
member of the I. O. O. F. and the Royal Arcanum, Mr. 
Harthorn is survived by his wife, Mrs. Eliza W., a son, 
Harold, and two daughters, Marion 1... and Pauline B, 


WARREN GILBERT DOOLITTLE.—Announcement is 
made in Brattleboro, Vt., of the death of Warren Gilbert 
Doolittle, June 26, after illness of a little more than a week. 
Mr. Doolittle was born in Winchester, N. H., July 31, 1848. 
At the age of 30 he started in business for himself, con- 
ducting extensive operations in timberlands and lumber. 
He owned extensive timberlands and real estate in Brat- 
tleboro and surrounding towns. Deceased is survived by 
his wife, Ella 8S. Ward Doolittle, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Jennie F. Crosby. The funeral was held June 29. 


T. J. CLATWORTHY.—T. J. Clatworthy, for many years 
a lumber and general merchant at Ilderton, Ont., Can., 
and one of the best known men in the district, died June 
25 at the residence of his son, T. A. Clatworthy. He was 


66 years of age. The funeral was held June 26, with 
interment at Mount Pleasant cemetery. 
CLARENCE E. SMITH.—After an illness of several 


weeks Clarence E. Smith, former secretary of the Shreve- 
port Lumber Co., died recently in Albuquerque, N. M. He 
was 25 years old and had been secretary of the Shreveport 
Lumber Co. for the last three years. 





EUGENE M. SPRAGUE.—Eugene M. Sprague, for the 
last fifteen years southern Ohio and eastern Indiana rep- 
resentative of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
passed away at his home, Norwood, Ohio, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, Tuesday, July 9, after an illness of three 
months following a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Sprague was 
59 years of age, and a member of the Cincinnati Business 
Men’s Club and of the United Commercial Travelers’ 
Association. He is survived by his wife and three sons, 
Eugene, John and William. The funeral was held on 
Friday, July 12, with burial in Cincinnati. 
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HARDWOODS 








on 


We want 


Wevent Three Cars| 
5.4 No.3 


Let us quote you prices today 


Common 
Basswood 


“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


of WAUSAU, WISCONSIN a 








Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — Mixed 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For 
Shi pmen 
Prompt l e t 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 


car 8 2 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Red Gum 


100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
ata 6/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 


(Sap 
75,000’ 8/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 8/4 No. 3 Common Oak 

15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common White Oak 

15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common Red Oak 

15,000’ 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak 


Any guage Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
x16” 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 




















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicage office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Maple-Beech-Elm—Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 





39,000’ 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
$2,000’ 11/16x2” Clear Maple Floori 
90,000’ 1 1/16”x4” Prime Haple Flooring 
45,000’ 13/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
200,000* 4/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
500,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
200,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Maple 

’ 56/4” No. 3 Common Beech 

* 6/4” No. 3 Common Beech 





wood 
No. 8 Com. & Bet. Balm of Gilead 
25,000’ 4/4” No. 8 ro Bet. Red & White Oak 


5,000’ 10/4” No. 1 Com, & Bet, White Oak 
7,000’ Bae No. 3 Com. White Oak 
18,000’ 4/4” No. 8 Com, Birch 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co..°*muci. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


d lumber, scantling, square 
Rotees te pon lees. Msonee $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4) YELLOW PINE $oXS-uEAr | | 

NoRTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


a oe 


Yellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


Chicago, Ill. 




















Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties an 
Piling 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


j PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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' FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
ae PITTSBURGH, PA. )} 





Konnarock, Va. 


= 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











NOW READY 
The Preservation 


of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 

U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mein. 

t, American reservers’ 
jation, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 

r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 5.-As usual, July 4 somewhat disrupted the produc- 
tion of fir lumber, cedar shingles and logs in this district, for 
while many mills sought to follow Government suggestion by 
closing for one day only the resumption today was rather 
crippled. Practically all fir mills began operation this morn- 
ing, but there is not a shingle plant in Everett turning a 
wheel, and none will before Monday. 

Fir mills are exceedingly busy, not only with Government 
orders but also with eastern business, for there is a good de- 
mand from the East, but only a little of it is accepted by the 
hard pressed mills. In the offing looms an order for 45,000,000 
feet of building material from the Government, designed for 
cantonment building at Rockford, Battle Creek and Des 
Moines encampments, and a later order to be filled for Camp 
Lewis, at American Lake, which serves to demonstrate the 
Government’s intention to make large additions to training 
camp facilities in many parts of the country. Much of the 
material sought in this 45,000,000-foot order calls for boards 
from 4 to 12 inches, common, Good service will be demanded 
by the Government, but Everett manufacturers promise it, 
pointing with pardonable pride to their speedy record in 
sending western products to eastern cantonment sites and 
beating castern manufacturers in the race, 

This is inventory time with many of the mills in Everett, 
for they assume this labor twice a year and one of the periods 
is July. 

Logs are reported plentiful, with no present apparent show 
ot weakening, repert buyers. It is not expected that camps 
will again be in full swing before Monday. 

The British Government is making excellent headway on 
spruce production, says Frank R. Pendleton, who is acting as 
field superintendent ‘for the spruce department in British 
Columbia. The camps across the international boundary are 
producing 2,500,000 feet of airplane stock a day, which, he 
says, represents from 15 to 20 percent of the spruce cut in the 
woods, Difficulty is encountered, says Mr. Pendleton, in ob 
taining suflicient tug boats to transport the rafts of spruce. 
Large and powerful towboats are required and the British 
Columbia Government has attempted to procure them along 
the Pacific coast, and even from the Great Lakes. The 
airplane spruce cut in British Columbia is shipped to St. John, 
N. B., over the Canadian Pacific Railway, from which point 
it is transshipped to Kngland, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 6.- The greatest celebration of Independence Day in 
the State’s history was held here and nearby cities this year, 
San Franciscans had good reason to be proud on that day, 
for they more than made good on every proposition to aid 
in the prosecution of the war. The city’s Liberty Bond record 
was a big one, and on the recent War Savings drive the citi 
zens subscribed $240,000 more than their quota of $10,000, 
OOO, But the ship building record of the yards on San Fran 
cisco Bay was the crowning achievement featured on July 4. 

San Francisco's bank clearings for June amounted to $461, 
131,840, as compared with $415,504,188 for the same month 
in 1917. This isa gain for last month of $45,627,151. 

The wholesale Jumber dealers of San EKrancisco have no 
Miult to find with the demand for specials during June. The 
volume of inquiries continues to be large and it seems to be 
Just a question of picking out the orders practicable to fill 
Within the time specified under the existing conditions, with 
the fir mills rushed with business and the transportation 
facilities inadequate to take care of ail of the lumber for 
Which space in vessels is wanted 

While the mills in the Northwest are now taking orders 
at the new prices based upon the new maximum allowed by 
the Government, it may take San Francisco wholesalers a 
few days more to complete their figuring on just what the 
delivered: prices on fir will be. In the main, the San Fran 
cisco prices will be based upon the new west Coast rail mill 
list, with an allowance made for the cost of water transpor 
tation from the Northwest to this port. On coastwise busi 
ness, it is said, the delivered priee may be less on a few items 
and more on others. In general, it may be said that there will 
he advances of from $2 to $5 on fir. Some of the mills that 
ship by rail only may be shut out of considerable California 
territory by the change, 

Most of the white and sugar pine mills in California are 
running as nearly up to capacity as is possible with the pres- 
ent supply of labor If there is no change for the worse 
in labor or railroad conditions a larger cut than last year’s 
may be expected, with good deliveries of lumber to the Kast. 
There are enough cars to meet the present demands of the 
mills, but permits have to be secured before shipments can 
be made into the districts where embargoes are still in force 
on the eastern railroads. All of the mills are getting out new 
price lists to cover the advance in freights, amounting to 
about $1.20 a thousand feet. Since the new ruling has been 
announced on the 5 cents per hundred matter by the Railroad 
Administration the manufacturers have ceased to worry and 
they do not expect business to suffer from the advance, 

The redwood mills are doing well, with prospects that 
prices will be well maintained during the balance of the year, 
out of sympathy with the strengthening of the fir market if 
for no other reason. With the prospect that the Government 
will take a still larger proportion of the fir produced on the 
Coast in future, and with the mills running up to the limit 
with the labor now available, it is likely that more redwood 
will be used as building activity revives in California tn the 
fall. San Francisco wholesalers continue to book orders for 
special cuttings In redwood and the export demand increases. 

The total building operations in San Francisco for the first 
six months of the year are shown by a local statistician to 
have amounted to $5,647,000, including public work as well as 
private building contracts. This is a decrease of about 50 
percent as compared with the first half of 1917, but the war 
conditions are said to be accountable for the falling off. 

P. R. Thompson, chairman of the commercial development 
committee of the Civic League of Improvement Clubs and 
Associations, is now in Washington, D, C., relative to im 
provements to be made at Ilunter’s Point, Islais Creek Basin 
and along the southern water front as-far as the new ship 
building plant at South San Francisco. WWunter’s Point de 
velopments are being planned on a basis that will complete 
the entire section for large industrial establishments with 
ample shipping facilities along its water frontage. The plans 
for the $8,000,000 development of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation’s plant at the extreme point have almost 
reached completion, A large naval dry dock is to be placed 
immediately adjoining the new Bethlehem plant. The high 
bluffs will be hydraulicked away and the earth thus removed 
will be used to fill in the neighboring water lots. 

M, L. Kuphrat, head of the Wendling-Nathan Co., this city, 
returned recently from a tour of the San Joaquin Valley, 
where he found the crops in very good shape and general 
business active. The consumption of lumber is light at 
present and most of the yards are well stocked. There is not 
much new business in sight now, but he expects a good fall 


trade. 
© 





The Coos Bay Lumber Co. is furnishing a large amount of 
lumber for the construction of the big ship yard of the Pacific 
Shipbuilding Co., which is already building large steel 
steamers at the new town of Clyde. The plant adjoins Bay 
Point, where the big distributing yards established by the 
(. A. Smith Lumber Co. are located, and so the lumber can 
be easily delivered, 

Charles Goetz is making a record in hauling lumber from 
Sammy Merrill Springs to Middle Camp in fulfilling his con- 
tract. Ile has three trucks making the trip daily and in one 
veck hauled 200,000 feet. During the last month 800,000 feet 
have been hauled, There are yet 3,000,000 feet to be trans- 
ported from that section. 

A. B. Wammend, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
spent July 4 at Kureka, where a big celebration was held 
and the Jaunching of several wooden vessels for the use of 
the Government was a great feature. One of the new stand- 
ard wooden steamers, built at the Hammond ship building 
yard on Humboldt Bay, was successfully launched. 

I. S. Hamlin, who recently returned from the Orient, is 
now connected with Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city. 
Ife has taken the position in the lumber sales department that 
was vacated by Thomas I, Parks. Mr. Hamlin spent some 
time in Siberia and China on business for the Robert Dollar 
Co, Mr. Parks is now a Navy pay clerk at sea, being attached 
to the West Lkona. J. W. Kelly, formerly assistant manager 
of the shipping department of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
has also received an appointment as pay clerk in the Navy. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 5.—-In the Fourth of July parade held here the spruce 
production division of the U.S. Signal Corps, the ship builders 
and the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen took an im 
portant part, each section being well represented. The Loyal 
Legion introduced a large float illustrative of how spruce is 
gotten out to get the kaiser. 

For some time a number of spruce mills in the Pacific North- 
west will operate on a 10-hour basis in order to hasten the 
getting out of material for the Government’s airship program, 
The mills selected for these hours are those especially equipped 
for it. The men will get the scale of time and a half for 
overtime, 

I. DD. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has returned to headquarters 
in Portland from meetings of the box manufacturers at 
Wenatchee and Spokane, Wash., both of which were well at 
tended, The principal matter taken up at these meetings was 
the Government’s proposition to have the box manufacturers 
furnish something like 2,500,000 feet of box shooks a month 
for an indefinite period, presumably a year, however, and 
Mr. Rowley says that the manufacturers, before all of whom 
of the association this matter has been placed at district 
meetings, will be ready to supply the Government on a 
moment’s notice. The mills can start immediately getting out 
the material when orders are placed, Unqualified support has 
been promised the Government by the box manufacturers. 

Co. 1. Wheeler has opened a logging camp at Reliance on the 
Porthind-Tillamook dine. It is in the same section as the 
camp at Cochran, which is also in operation, The two camps 
now have a daily combined. output of 200,000 feet, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 6.-—Pending readjustments traceable to price fixing, 
increased freight rates, embargoes and a tightening of the car 
situation, the fir mills find commercial business quiet, and they 
show a tendency toward slowing up. There is greater conges 
tion east than was the case in June, with shipments backing 
up as far as Cleveland. Prior to June 25 everybody who could 
made for cover; and those who could not are now proceeding 
leisurely to solve their problems. Price fixing finds everybody 
trying to get the maximum and the situation generally dis 
closes the fact that everybody is up in the air. Heavy move 
ment of troops has not only drawn on the car supply but has 
tied up motive power. All factors, including the celebration 
of the Fourth, have combined to hold shipments at a lower 
total than for the final week of June. Mills are running to 
capacity and some of them worked July 4, so that production 
is only 3.54 percent below normal. The cut for the week is 
74,100,811 feet. Orders for 60,000,000 feet of cantonment 
stock are being distributed for prompt dispatch to Battle 
Creek, Rockford and Des Moines; and an order of 6,000,000 
feet for Camp Lewis is expected within the next few days. 
Advices from Washington point to 60,000,000 feet of fir for 
refrigerator cars, 35,000,000 feet for vessels of the Daugherty 
type and 25,000,000 feet for the Navy. Fir manufacturers 
hope for a share in 100,000 freight cars, for which it is said 
the Railroad Administration will soon place orders, 

According to H. Douglas Gray and J. M. Wiggins, of the 
Southern States Lumber Co., Laurens, S. C., the red cedar 
shingle is making rapid progress in their territory, which up 
to a short time ago was largely served by cypress shingles and 
patent roofing. Their company has been placing orders thru 
out South Carolina and North Carolina and in part in Vir 
ginia. Mr. Gray and Mr. Wiggins were in Seattle for two days 
this week and during that time they were taken to Snoqualmie 
by J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. They expressed sur- 
prise at the extensive operation of the Snoqualmie Falls Lum 
ber Co., thru whose plant they were escorted by Sam P. Johns, 
sales manager. The new mill has a daily capacity of 200,000 
feet of fir and spruce and is running sixteen upright shingle 
machines. The Southern States Lumber Co., thru Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Wiggins, is completing arrangements to handle 1,000 
carloads of red cedar shingles during the year. Mr. Gray 
says: “A few years ago very few red cedar shingles were sold 
in our territory. They are now the favorite roofing material. 
Only a short time will be required to establish a market for 
them in all the southern States.” Be. 

William S. Culbertson, of the Federal Tariff Commission, 
is in Seattle investigating shingles, particularly imports from 
Canada, Last year the total from that source was 1,750,000,000, 
which was about three-fourths of the entire Canadian output. 
They were produced at lower cost than the American produc t, 
both for, stumpage and labor; and they came in duty free, 
also they were exempt from the war revenue tax of 3 percent 
on total freight charges, amounting to $8 to $12 a car, Can 
ada levies an ad valorem duty of 7% percent on shingles 
shipped into that country, as well as an export tax on logs. 
At an informal meeting in Everett the manufacturers told 
Mr, Culbertson that they wanted the tariff so adjusted as to 
put them on an equality with their Canadian competitors: 
While the commission is gathering information, and is wit hout 
power to act, Mr. Culbertson’s visit here is the first step 
taken by the Government to place the shingle tariff on a busi 
ness basis. American manufacturers near the border have 
beaten the game by shipping shingles on barges into Canada, 
reloading on cars and reshipping to original destination in the 
United States. ; 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association, and S. O. Krantz, manager of its trade 
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extension bureau, are in Portland, Ore., having gone there 
to attend last night’s banquet at the Portland Hotel. The 
meeting was planned by lumbermen in order to hear reports on 
the price fixing hearings at Washington, D. C. While last 
week’s gathering in Tacoma was largely attended, the at- 
tendance from Oregon was not so complete as could have been 
desired and the Portland banquet was arranged to accommo- 
date absentees. The fact that E. B. Hazen, of Portland, who 
is a national authority on prices, was expected to make his 
report was a strong drawing card. 

The Seattle delegation to the meeting of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers in Portland last 
week included C. W. Johnson, of the C. W. Johnson Lumber 
Co.; L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. ; 
W. A. Foster, of Foster & Morgan; E. H. Smith, of L. F. 
Driver & Co., and R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. 

Soldiers in the spruce camps of the Grays Harbor country 
are now working ten hours a day, with time and a half for 
all time over eight hours. Instructions to that effect have 
been issued in order to speed up production and they apply 
to all camps except those in which two shifts are employed. 

In Port Angeles a $6,000,000 mortgage covering spruce 
operations has been filed for record with the auditor of Clal- 
Jam County. It runs from the Siems-Carey-H. 8S. Kerbaugh 
Corporation to Newton D. Baker, as secretary of war. 

The fir production board is clearly of the opinion that 
manufacturers are not cutting airplane lumber into commer 
cial stock, as witness the lifting of the embargo on tank stock, 
cross arms, silo staves and wood pipe material placed a few 
weeks ago. There is more money in airplane beams, 

A good prospect of rain is welcome news to forest fire fight 
ers, Who have been working day and night in numerous sec- 
tions of the West Side. Campers have set a big blaze in old 
slashings back of Juanita, on Lake Washington, endangering 
eighty acres of timber on State school land; there is a bad 
fire in Snohomish County, just across the King County line, 
a few miles north of Bothell; there is a fire near Index, and 
another above Skykomish, also in Snohomish County; in 
Whatcom County fire has done heavy damage to logs of the 
Chinn Timber Co.; in Jefferson County there is a bad blaze 
on school land on Hoods Canal; and in Clallam County 
there are blazes on McDonald Creek, one at the head of 
Sequim Bay at the edge of the national forest, and a third 
near Summit Lake. Wardens have reported to F, I. Pape, 
State forester, that donkey engines without spark screens 
have caused two fires, and Mr. Pape has ordered the arrest 
of one operator for failure to guard donkey engines, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 6.-—-Northwestern Washington again faces the men 
ace of forest fires and hundreds of millions of feet of the 
finest fir, spruce and cedar in the State are endangered. For 
a week the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has been fighting 
fires at its Delvan camp in codperation with the Northern 
’acific Railway. More than 100 men have been employed, 
also the best fire fighting apparatus obtainable, but despite 
their work the fire got into logs worth $100,000 and dam 
aged them considerably. Most of them. were cut for ship 
building purposes. The fire, starting from a Northern Pa 
cific locomotive spark, was held back from the camp build 
ings, with the exception of a garage. Vice President J. J. 
Donovan says it is the worst blaze the company has ever 
experienced, this being due mainly to wind and dryness. 
Several other fires are burning in adjacent forests and the 
outlook is grave, for the season has the appearance of an 
unusually dry one. In this district half a dozen or more 
forest fires have raged during the last week and every avail 
able warden is on the job night and day. The situation is 
considered unusually grave because of the large quantity of 
ship timber that is down. 

The first case of sabotage occurring in a local mill that 
has been made public and has resulted in an arrest was insti- 
tuted this week against Arthur Larson, an employee of the 
Morrison Mill Co. and a member of the Loyal Legion of Log 








Th’ feller that wates on luck t’ hep him, 


aint apt t’ die frum ovar eatin’. 
Musings of the Old Axman. 











gers and Lumbermen. Larson is charged by Capt. W. B. 
Matheson, naval intelligence officer, with having driven 10d 
nails into lumber at the Morrison mill with the intention 
of wrecking the saws and that he did much damage. Larson, 
who was discharged from the mill when his alleged mis- 
chievous activities were discovered, denies that he is guilty. 
Months ago sabotage was common in some mills in this vi- 
cinity and thousands of dollars’ worth of damage was done. 
Since the organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen there has been a marked decrease in such work. 

The steam schooner San Flavia berthed at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill this morning to load 150,000 feet of Jumbes 
for the West Coast. 

Bellingham this week saw its greatest Fourth of July 
parade, which was unique in that it was composed princi- 
pally of members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Tain 
bermen. Altogether there were about 2000 of them, under 
the leadership of Sergeant R. FE. Barrick, inspector for the 
Legion. They represented practically every mill and camp in 
this district and each section was represented by a float, 
The largest representation was that of the Bloedel Donovan 
Iuumber Mills, which had 600 men in line. C. L. Flynn, gen 
eral superintendent, was marshal of its division and Presi 
dent J. If. Bloedel and Vice President J. J. Donovan and 
other officers of the company marched with its employees, 
Twenty soldiers who are employed at the company’s camp 
acted as guards and flagbearers. Other operations repre 
sented were those of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., EB. K. Wood 
Lumber, Co., Morrison Mill Co., Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. and the Commercial Shingle Co. The formation 
and general character of the parade were military and it was 
by far the most impressive procession ever held in Beiling- 


ham, 
TACOMA, WASH. 


July 6.—The State Capitol Commission Tuesday voted to 
have several hundred million feet of spruce timber, owned 
by the State, part of the capitol land grant, cruised at once 
in order to be ready for Government needs if wanted on 
completion of the Government line now building to Lake 
Pleasants in Clallam County. 

Loggers report considerable inquiry for piling, with as high 
as 12 cents offered as against a normal price of 5 to 6 cents. 
There has been an active demand lately with prices around 9 
cents and stock scarce, due to the labor shortage. 

State Forester Fred E. Pape Tuesday reported eight forest 
fires burning in western Washington. Campers and engines 
Without spark arresters are believed by him to be responsible. 
The Chinn Timber Co., he reports, has lost a quantity of logs 
in Whatcom County, but its camp equipment was saved. 
State school lands in the Hoods Canal country are the scene of 





fires ; a serious fire is reported at Sequim Bay at the edge of 
the national forest reserve and two fires are reported in 
Skykomish district. The weather is warm and the dry spell 
has been protracted and special warning was issued Wednesday 
by Forester Pape urging all classes of citizens to be especially 
on their guard to prevent fires. 

Local lumbermen interested have been advised from Wash 
ington, D. C., by their congressman from this district that the 
recent embargo against the use of clear lumber in silos ‘has 
been revoked. 

Work of rebuilding the Isley Lumber Company’s mill at 
Kleventh and Canal Streets on the tide flats is well under way 
and it is expected to have it ready for operations about Aug. 1, 
according to Frank Isley, president of the company, whose 
plant was burned down several weeks ago. The main mill 
building, 56x216 feet, is well along and machinery installation 
will begin as soon as it arrives. The new mill, which will 
have a larger capacity than the burned plant, is being arranged 
to handle big timbers with minimum effort and planers are to 
be installed to turn out the dressed products. Sawdust bunk- 
ers, sheds and other buildings are also under way and the 
company says it expects to have a thoroly modern economical 
plant. 

The five-masted wood schooner Snow & Burgess, one of the 
old-time clipper ship fleet that was several years ago trimmed 
down to a schooner and that has been in the Pacific coast 
trade for years, has been chartered at a freight of 320 
shillings, which is practically $80 per thousand feet, to load 
lumber at ‘Tacoma or other Puget Sound ports for South 
Africa, This is the highest freight rate ever paid on the 
Pacific coast for a sailor. C. Henry Smith, of San Francisco, 
owns the vessel and the charterers are Comyn, Mackall & Co. 
The old Snow & Burgess was built at Thomasten, Me., in 1871, 
and despite her forty-seven years’ sailing the seas is a staunch 
ship today and has been constantly in the trade. She will 
earry about 1,500,000 feet of lumber, which means about 
$120,000 freight money for her owners, a sum that would have 
purchased the ship a couple of times, and more over, prior to 
the war. Freight rates for lumber to Australian ports are 
around $42.50. From Tacoma to California ports steam 
schooners ask $7 to $8, with no business marked up. 

J. O. Storey, of Tacoma, timber owner and lumberman, is 
vice president and general manager of the new Yaquina Bay 
Railway & Lumber Co., which plans to put in a new mill at 
Toledo, Ore. C. F. Hendrickson, of Portland, is president 
and A, Welch, of Portland, is secretary-treasurer. The com 
pany is now cutting Government spruce at an old mill, and the 
new mill will take up the same line of cutting. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 6.—The lumber business in the Grays Harbor country 
is so strenuous that manufacturers say that they are paying 
no attention to probable profits but are merely interested in 
getting out the product. ‘The mill workers are making the 
profits,” said one lumber manufacturer, “and if the manufae 
turer was taking one-half the amount in profiteering that the 
worker is getting he would be brought before the bar of justice 
instanter.” There is no end to the business and the only ques 
tion appears to be how can it all be attended to and keep up 
with the new orders that are constantly coming in. 

The Coats Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, has been given an order 
for twenty-five carloads of 18-inch cedar shingles of the best 
grade by the United States Government. The order was 
placed thru the West Coast Co., of this city. The shingles 
are for use in Government cantonment construction and are 
the first order of the kind given out by the Government, as 
shingles have not been used before for roofing buildings in 
army cantonments. Altho the destination of the order is 
not known it is believed that they will go to southern canton 
ments. The importance of the order here is that it is likely 
to be the first of many to follow, 

J.C. Dallave, of Centralia, has purchased a tract of spruce 
timber in Pacifie County and will start logging about July 
15. We will sell the spruce to the Government. Floyd 
sressler, who has been chief deputy county auditor of Lewis 
County, will be associated with Mr. Dallave in the enterprise. 

That the loggers of the Wynoochee Timber Co.’s camp No, 2 
are of the true patriotic sort is indicated by the statement that 
sixty men of the camp purchased war savings stamps of the 
value of $4,000 in one night. Men of the same camp put sey 
eral tons of hay in a barn of H. A. Mustard, a rancher, who 
could not secure help. The boys of the camp heard of Mr. 
Mustard’s predicament, so they went over one evening after 
working hours and with the assistance of Mr. Mustard, who 
bossed the job, all the crop was put in safely in the barns, 

Lieut. Walter S. Johnson, in charge of the Loyal Legion in 
the Grays Harbor district, in a talk to the employees of the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., recently called upon the men 
for the fullest loyalty to the Government in their work. For 
several days there had been reports that T. KF. Eckstrom, the 
new manager of the plant, had ordered the discharge of all 
Americans, Lieutenant Johnson told the men that~ the 
rumors were entirely groundless and that any American em 
ployed by the company was sure of work as long as he proved 
loyal and true, 

Much anxiety is caused loggers and owners of timber land 
by the long dry period, which is still unbroken. For Grays 
Ilarbor the dry condition so long is unusual. Many fires 
have occurred in logged-off lands with some loss to logging 
outfits, but so far the loss on good standing timber has been 
nominal, The woods are as dry as tinder and the smallest 
fire left unearcd for would start a big conflagration. Timber 
owners and loggers for this reason keep extra crews in the 
woods to prevent fire and to be on hand in case of an outbreak. 

Seven thousand was the estimate of loggers, soldier loggers, 
lumber mill workers and ship yard workers and men from the 
camps of Grays Harbor County in the procession on the 
Fourth. It was the biggest and best parade ever held on the 
harbor and was witnessed by 20,009 persons. Two bands, 
one of men in the Grant Smith-Porter yards and one of the 
men of the Grays Warbor motorship yards, furnished the 
music. Colonel Bull, of the airplane spruce section, and 
Lieutenant Johnson, of the Loyal Legion, arranged the parade, 
Dedication of the Liberty temple, built by the contribution 
of the laboring men of the harbor and the manufacturers of 
lumber, was the other big feature of the day. T'wo ships for 
the Government were launched. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


July 8.—-A_ special committee meeting of the Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held in Missoula 
on July 8, and many of the lumbermen of the State took 
advantage of the opportunity to go to Missoula at the same 
time while the noted Missoula stampede was on during July 
3, 4 and 5. The out-of-town members of the association at 
the meeting were A. G. Naundorf, sales manager of the 
Eureka Lumber Co., Kureka; H. C. Karow, sales manager of 
the Somers Lumber Co., Somers; C. B. March, manager of 





the State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls; F. D. Becker, secre 
tary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
J. P. Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys Lumber Co., Mis 
soula, and W. C. Lubrecht, sales manager of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. (lumber department), Bonner, 








Tie Up Now to 
Good Profits 


Here’s an opportunity for one dealer in 
each town to put in a line of steel posts 
that sell on their merits—practically with- 
out competition. We sell 


Century Steel T 


DRIVE POSTS 


to but one dealer in a town and help him 
to introduce them to every farmer in his com- 
munity. Let us tell you about their strength, 
durability and economy; explain the T con- 
struction, large holes that will fit any staple 
and why 8 Ibs. is the minimum weight of our 
posts. 






Write today for full partic- 
ulars and open territory. 


Funk Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 











Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler 


Have you seen the STEEL CASED SETTING for 
enclosing this boiler? 

Air infiltration losses are overcome. 

The least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 
infiltration losses’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. , Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 738 Henry Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St 





Steel Cased Betting 
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We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 


and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines 22%, 


Medford, Oregon 
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We manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 


Soft and Light. 


Verdi Lumber Co. 


Plants at : Verdi, Nevada. 


Verdi, Nevada 
Loyalton, California 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JuLy 13, 1918. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











California~ 
“Suer Pine 
, 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 





W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS 











General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
F Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Leng Timbers, Joists, 


etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 


























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO here 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Se pat gl 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 


























LONG FIR JOISTS” 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


YARDS: ~ 
H.B. Waite Lumber Co. 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


MILLS: 
Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


Transfer. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our r_ Specialty. 











ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 8.—The majority of orders being booked by the mills 
in this section are for Government material, calling for all 
grades and sizes from 1-inch up to heavy timbers. Rough 
heart and merchantable 1905 lead in the movement, with 
No. 1 and No. 2 also moving in large volume. Smaller timbers, 
such as 4x4-inch up to 8xS8-inch in all grades, could hardly 
be in better demand. Both Government.and domestic orders 
are booked in large numbers. Larger timbers, such as 10x10 
inches and larger, are used almost entirely by the Government. 
Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and B&better surfaced all show 
a limited demand and prices are about the same as heretofore. 
B&better grade in all of these items leads in the movement, 
with the No. 1 and No. 2 moving in only fair volume. Ship- 
lap, boards and fencing continue to hold their former place 
as to demand and prices hold up to former figures. There is 
a large demand for this class of stock for local trade. Stocks 
on hand of 1l-inch in the common grades are badly broken 
and in many instances the mills have almost exhausted their 
supply, with no chance to replenish the depleted stocks. 

Labor conditions have shown but little change in the last 
week. It is hoped that the new order of either work or fight 
issued in this territory will increase the supply of labor and 
that all idle men will be arrested or put into the Army. 
Negro women help the concerns to continue operations by 
working in the sawmills; the number employed increases 
weekly, 

Local trade continues to hold as to demand and _ prices 
obtained are very satisfactory. Building permits are also on 
the increase, Cars are plentiful in this section and few com 
plaints are heard as to not being able to secure the required 
equipment. Fleet and barge schedules are more in evidence 
than for several months and many more are expected to be 
placed in this territory in the next few weeks. 

Lumbermen in this section have been busy on the War 
Savings Stamp drive and from all reports they subscribed to 


the limit. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 8S. The southern pine lumber market is still in a very 
peculiar condition. There has been considerable controversy 
over the proposed fixing of prices on commercial lumber by 
the Government and the trade is holding off from buying, 
pending a settlement of the matter by the special committee 
now in Washington. There is a great demand for all kinds 
of lumber and timber but everyone is holding off, the retailers 
not caring to place orders until they know what the material 
will cost them. And the manufacturers show no disposition 
to seek orders under existing conditions. 

As far as Government business is concerned, however, the 
lumber market is very active, probably more so than it has 
been for several months. Thru the Federal Railroad Adminis 
tration great volumes of railroad timbers, ties and car material 
are being purchased and other departments of the Government 
are placing large orders for general building lumber for can- 
tonments, warehouses and for trench construction, 

The car situation is getting tighter every week, altho local 
manufacturers say they were able to secre more cars last 
week than they had been getting. They learned from other 
companies, however, that cars are more scarce than they have 
been in several months. In many instances sufficient cars 
were not available to handle even Government orders, which 
was very unusual. 

Searcity of labor continues to handicap mill operations thru 
out the southern pine belt and many mills have adopted the 
plan of running their main mills three days and their planers 
the remaining three days of the week so as to catch up with 
back orders, Osing the same crew in both plants. 

Mill stocks are still badly broken and there seems to be 
but little chance of replenishing them with the present labor 
shortage. The general outlook of the market is regarded as 
very good and heavy buying is looked for in early fall. 

Alexander Maitland, former president of the Kansas City 
Bridge Co., of Kansas City, but now superintendent of wooden 
ship construction in the sixth district for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, spent several days in Beaumont last week in 
specting the four local plants where Government boats are 
being built. Mr. Maitland reached Houston last Wednesday 
and assumed his new duties. THe succeeded Capt. Charles N. 
Crowell, who recently was transferred to the management of 
the Stonington Shipbuilding Co. at Stonington, Conn., in 
order to help ship construction at that plant. W. TL. Bosier, 
also of Kansas City, was appointed his chief assistant and 
Mr. Bosier accompanied Mr. Maitland to this city. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July &.—The situation in the lumber industry is prac 
tically unchanged. The meeting of the State Labor Council 
which meets here Saturday, July 18, may offer some solution 
of the labor problem, which is acute in this industry. The 
railroad administration has put an embargo on all business 
from this district except Government orders. Most of the 
old Government orders have been filled and this district has 
received none of the later orders. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 8.--Now that the President has signed the measure 
providing maximum prices for and procedure in distribution of 
North Carolina pine it is believed that there will be an awak- 
ening in the market as soon as the trade and the manufac 
turers have digested the new price list and know just how 
they are to act. Many operators have signified their intention 
of selling only on these prices, which are very favorable, and 
there should be no complaint from either the buying or the 
selling end of the business. Of course, shipments for domes 
tic trade will be surrounded by the same difficulties that have 
been experienced in the past, but after vigorous statements 
have been made to the governmental authorities that ship 
ments of North Carolina pine are not being moved in com- 
parative volume with other woods it is expected that action 
will be taken that will result in some relief being afforded. 

The amount of business transacted in rough lumber during 
last week was very small. While some mills chafe under this 
condition the majority are using their best efforts to rid their 
order books of a lot of old orders still unfilled. Shipments 
during the week were hampered somewhat by the holiday, but 
the mills let no avenue open for shipments escape their atten 
tion right now. The movement by water is still rather large. 
That the mills have a good bit of business to ship is evidenced 
by the fact that reports from nineteen of the larger mills 
showed them to be oversold on low grade rough lumber nearly 
29,000,000 feet, with a small surplus of the better grades and 
oversold on dressed stock over 4,000,000 feet. While awaiting 
reports for July 1 it is safe to assume that the mills will not 
be so heavily oversold on that date as on June 1, for the 
reason that the orders during June were not so heavy as 
during May, while the shipments during June will equal or 
slightly exceed those of May. Some of this business represents 
orders taken at low prices and some at high prices, so that 
in the face of advancing manufacturing costs the inspiration 
for the strong stand as to prices taken by many of the mills 
is readily discernible. 


Sales of good rough lumber during the week were small, 
with prices showing no change from those previously reported. 
In box lumber several cargoes of 4/4 edge box were sold in 
saltimore at $33 f. o. b. Norfolk but other cargoes and rail 
sales made for delivery at other northern points were on the 
basis of $34 f. 0. b. Norfolk. The demand for stock box con- 
tinues light, but there should be a change for the better within 
a short time. The small sales made, however, show no 
disposition of mills to lower their previous quotations. There 
has been more activity in the demand for box bark strips, 
which may be the forerunner of a good movement or may be 
but temporary in character. The majority of the sales for 
prompt delivery were at $24.50 and up f. o. b. Norfolk. 

In dressed lumber few sales were made during the week, 
Most business taken called for No. 4 flooring, f,-inch ceiling 
and 6-inch roofers. It is,but natural to expect that after the 
yards and other buyers “get hep’ to the maximum prices fixed 
by the Government there will be an increase in the volume of 
business transacted if the mills can be persuaded to take it 
or if covered by permits or destined to open points. The 
prices obtained during the week still show a strong inclination 
of those accepting further business to advance their levels. 
No. 1 jj-inch flooring sold at from $41.50 to $43.50; No. 1 
*%-inch ceiling, at $26.25 to $27.25; No. 1 y,-inch ceiling, at 
$27.75 to $29 ; No. 2, $27 to $27.50; No. 3, $25 to $25.50; No. 
4, $22.25 to $22.75; No. 1 43-inch partition, $42.50 to $43.50; 
6-inch roofers, $36 to $36.50; 8-inch, $37 to $37.50; 10-inch, 
$38 to $38.50; 12-inch, $38.50 to $39.50. These prices are 
f. o. b. Norfolk and compare favorably with the prices fixed by 
the Government on a Norfolk basis. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


July &.——There never was a time in the history of the in- 
dustry when so many perplexing problems of vital importance 
were continually bobbing up as at present, Just now manu 
facturers are trying to interpret the new order by the Gov- 
ernment, which purports to fix an average selling price of $28 
a thousand for southern pine lumber, applying not only to 
Government sales but also to the commercial trade. By using 
the Government itemized list of prices it appears to those 
most experienced in figuring actual average prices obtainable 
that the output of the average mill will not produce an aver- 
age of $28 a thousand. On account of the serious labor con 
ditions many mills are not producing to capacity, with the 
never failing result that all costs are abnormally high ; altho 
labor of all classes is better paid than ever before it is also 
more inefficient, 

Stocks are dwindling and are badly broken. The car situa 
tion is severe, with no relief in sight. Kmbargoes are similar 
to the enemy submarines, “showing up when least expected,” 
The railroads report a point clear, and when the car is 
nicely loaded report that point embargoed. 

In view of the heavy purchases of hardwood lumber before 
the raise in freight rates, demand and prices are holding well. 
Stocks are getting short of all grades of quarter sawn oak 
and one-inch items of white oak. Altho there appears to be 
a slight increase iff production of ash, demand and_ prices 


hold strong. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 8.—-General Crowder’s “work or fight’ order has al 
ready had a salutary effect upon the labor situation in this 
territory, Several instances were reported last week where 
applicants for labor were of necessity turned away from saw 
mills. This is a condition that had not existed since long 
before America got into the war, when there was a heavy 
migration of labor from the South to the North, to take the 
places of foreign laborers who responded to the call to colors 
from their native countries. While there is a stampede of 
idlers to employment offices and the supply at some points is 
larger than the demand, other large enterprises are opening 
up hereabouts that will agaig empty the reserve supply of 
labor and also drain additional labor from such useful pursuits 
as sawmilling. 

Work will begin at once on two large projects that will de- 
mand a huge amount of labor in Jacksonville. One of these 
is the big Government concrete ship yard, which will employ 
more than 4,000 men steadily in construction work at first 
and then in the building of concrete ships. The other is the 
new Terry & Britton ship yard, which has taken over the yard 
of the Baxter Ship Yard (Inec.). This yard will be greatly en 
larged and a marine railroad will be built. Thousands of 
men will be employed at this plant also. 

In spite of the fact that there came a ruling from the 
chairman of the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board last week instructing producers of lumber to sell to no 
person any lumber at a greater price than that fixed by the 
committee, the trade is still at sea here as to the literal inter- 
pretation of this order, as to the status of the wholesaler. 
Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso 
ciation, declares that things are in a greater mix than ever. 
Three ships were successfully launched in Jacksonville July 

As fast as these slid into the water new keels were laid. 
Jacksonville has struck its gait in ship building and is now 
turning out boats with clocklike precision. Lumbermen supply 
lumber for the yards and the railroads carry this lumber to 
the jobs without a moment’s delay. 

A meeting of business interests connected with the Chamber 
of Commerce was held last week to see what could be done 
to house the rapidly increasing colony of Jacksonville’s ship 
builders ete. Secretary BE. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, reported to the meeting that it is going 
to be exceedingly hard to get lumber for any purose until the 
Government gets all it wants for the enlargement of sixteen 
cantonments, ship yards etc. The scarcity of building labor 
was revealed to an alarming extent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 8.—The tensity of the sawmill labor situation, due to 
the army draft and the call of other employments, is strikingly 
illustrated by an incident related last week by the represen 
tative of a mill in southern Louisiana. The plant in question 
is of good sized capacity and is working as near full time 
and cutting as near to capacity as labor supply permits. Re 
cently a negro woman died in its “milltown quarter’ and 
several colored laborers “laid off’ to attend the wake and 
funeral. Their absence forced the shutting down of one side 
of the mill for the day, no substitutes being available to take 
their places and the mill crew being so “short-handed’’ that 
there was nothing to do but to shut down one side until the 
absentees returned to work. : 

In reply to an inquiry relative to the placing of ships in 
permanent service between New Orleans and South American 
ports, Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Shipping Board, has 
written a letter to Secretary-Manager Parker, of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, in which he expresses the 
belief that this port has a very fae future, but that it will 
require some time before it will receive the benefit of the 
increased merchant marine. 

In his capacity as president of the New Orleans Ad Club, 
L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, will head the New Orleans delegation which 
leaves next Tuesday for San Francisco to attend the annual 
convention of the Associated Ad Clubs of the World, and 
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lead the fight to secure the 1919 convention for New Orleans, 
New York and St. Paul are also after the convention. 

A telegram from Yazoo City, Miss., announces that J. R. 
Bailey hes sold the Delta Cooperage Co.’s plant there to 
hh, KE. Bean, who has been connected with the business for 
some time. The plant has been closed recently, due to labor 
shortage, but it is expected that operations will be resumed 
in the near future. Mr. Bailey is returning with his family 
to his former home in Indiana. 

The Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Stephen- 
son, Miss., celebrated the Fourth with an old fashioned basket 
picnic, to which the people of the neighboring towns and 
countryside were invited. There was a flag raising ceremony 
and patriotic speeches were delivered by several well known 
speakers. Ice cream and soft drinks were sold for the benefit 
of the Red Cross fund. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine 
Association is in Chicago, recuperating from a recent illness. 
L. R. Putman, the association’s advertising manager, is in 
San Francisco attending the Ad Clubs’ convention and as 
president of the local ad club, leading the New Orleans fight 
for the 1919 convention, <A. G,. T. Moore, director of the 
association’s cut-over land department, is still in Washington 
looking after association matters. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 9.—The big shipping yards of St. Louis report that 
they continue distribution in this territory from their well 
assorted stocks. Shipments are made promptly and the 
service rendered by the yards here seems to be more and 
more appreciated by the country dealers who rely upon St. 
Louis. From a retail standpoint the situation is not so good. 

The Missouri hardwood mills report that there is a big 
shortage of labor, with the result that they are not able to 
run to more than 50 percent of capacity. The car situation 
is reported good. 

The box factories of St. Louis are busily working either 
on Government orders or for concerns with such contracts. 
All goods for overseas shipment, such as shoes, for which 
composition boxes have been most used, for domestic ship- 
ment of harness, clothing, food ete., require wooden boxes, 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
and first vice president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, will leave tomorrow for three weeks’ 
yacation at Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Permits were issued in St. Louis during last month for 
217 new buildings at an estimated cost of $683,913 and for 
354 alterations to cost $207,950, a total of 571 permits at 
a cost of $891,863. This is an increase of $18,892 over 
May, when permits were issued for 281 new buildings at a 
cost of $520,110 and for 380 alterations to cost $212,861, a 
total of $792,971. The permits for June, 1917, totaled $910, 
994, a loss of only $19,181. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 8.—The labor situation is not the only matter that 
is giving the sawmill operators trouble, but the car situation, 
both open and box cars, is beginning to give the mills great 
worry. The market continues very good and the mills feel 
that if the Government gives them the increased average 
price that they requested they will be able to make a fair 
margin of profit, provided manufacturing costs do not con- 
tinue to go up during the next six months as fast as they 
have advanced during the last six months. 

Sid Ferguson, who has been operating a mill near Meridian, 
has purchased a block of the Blodgett timber on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern railroad and is moving his mill to the 
timber, 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern railroad is laying rail on its 
branch from McLain, Miss., and has reached the new mill of 
the J. P. Griffin Lumber Co., which is the only mill along 
the line of the new road that has been completed, with the 
exception of the small mill belonging to Haney Bros. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 10.—The Gulf States Shipbuilding Co., recently organ 
ized, has secured a site of twenty-two acres on the Sabine 
River at Orange for the construction of a large ship building 
plant. The company is capitalized at $5,000,000 and has 
branch offices in a number of Texas cities. It plans to engage 
immediately in the construction of ships and will go after 
Government contracts. 

Alexander Maitland, of Kansas City, president of the Kan- 
sas City Bridge Co. and well known as an engineering expert, 
has been appointed district superintendent of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of this district with headquarters in Hous- 
ton. He takes the place of Capt. Charles N. Crowell, who has 
been in charge of the district since it was organized. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 9.—Inquiry in the trade as to the practical applica- 
tion of the ruling of the War Industries Board on prices 
of North Carolina and southern pine lumber indicates that 
at this time there is considerable confusion in the minds of 
not only wholesalers but retailers as well. At the same 
time the trade appreciates more fully the possibility of the 
lumber business still being conducted along established chan- 
nels and customs. While it is recognized that the estab- 
lished maximum mill price places all manufacturers on no- 
tice as to what the market is, at the same time develop- 
ments the last few days indicate that on a very large amount 
of commercial business competition will be entirely open 
and that wholesalers will be offered the same opportunity of 
Serving their mill connections as well as their customers and 
at the same time realize a fair profit. Inquiries made of 
manufacturers during the last few days have resulted in 
(uotations considerably under the maximum named by the 
Government, and in some instances these mill quotations 
have been so low as to enable the wholesaler to sell his yard 
customer at less than the maximum price fixed by the Gov- 
‘fhment, plus the freight, and still keep for himself a satis- 
factory profit. It is realized now that not all manufacturers 
are in position to sell their lumber on the basis of the 
Maximum price and that to continue operations they will 
have to offer their stock in competition with others who 
rely upon wholesale distribution for their industrial wel- 
fare. This is noticed in numerous quotations already sent 
to the market and while there is bound to be temporary 
hardship in many instances, it is believed that the first 
dark opinions will be considerably brightened and that to 
Some extent at least supply and demand will be found to 
be in working shape. 

Tom a retailer’s standpoint questions arise as to the 
arrangement made by the Government for the allowance of 
a thousand above the mill plus freight price. Yards 

Setting business from the Government on this cost plus basis 
are put to it in determining the value of their southern pine, 
“specially in figuring out the freight, and it is taken for 
fanted that the War Industries Board can in some way 
amend its ruling or that the price fixing committee must 
tablish a yard base price that will avoid the complica- 





tion that now results from efforts to determine a yard cost 
basis on adding freight to the Government’s maximum mill 
price. 

The lumber demand continues firm and inquiries develop 
from numerous sources outside of the Government, indicating 
a healthy demand and a more determined inclination on the 
part of yards to purchase ahead. In many instances re- 
tailers’ supplies have been pretty well liquidated and while 
construction has been quiet, there has been a fairly good 
amount of repair work under way, to such an extent that 
yards are now feeling it desirable to try to replace some 
of their assortments. The fixed price has helped to stabilize 
the situation because it is hardly believed there will be any 
downward revision for some time, making the yards rea- 
sonably safe in purchasing for several months ahead. 

Government buying is active and notwithstanding the con- 
tracts placed for warehouse space it becomes alarmingly 
evident that there is a surprising lack of storage”*space and 
that new contracts of this kind must soon be placed. The 
large spruce order for the Bush Docks is progressing nicely 
and were it possible to obtain lumber with reasonable 
promptness there is no doubt but that more of the same busi- 
ness would be immediately placed. The lack of housing 
facilities is still an important factor and each day some 
announcement of moment is expected that will result in a 
large amount of lumber being used to erect homes for in- 
dustrial workers that are crowding facilities in all sections 
of the market. 

In real estate circles there is a more evident activity in 
speculative building and investment building continues to 
grow. Thruout Greater New York and the adjacent suburban 
sections projects of this nature are rapidly maturing and 
within the next few months there will probably be a large 
number of operations actually under way. The demand for 


structures of this type, including apartments and 1- and 2- 
family dwellings, is strong, and builders who are able to 
complete their buildings in time for the autumn renting 


season will reap excellent margins of profit on their invest- 


ments, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


July &.——The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
which last vear acquired a portion of the old quarantine 
grounds on the Patapseo River, just outside of Baltimore 


harbor, with the intention of establishing there a large depot 
for the distribution of Pacific coast woods as well as a ship- 
ping point to Europe, has just purchased six acres more of 
the same tract, and is expected to include the entire area 
in its improvement program, which will call for the expendi- 
ture of a lerge sum, with an-addition of a fleet of steamers, 
The execution of the plans has been deferred until after the 
war, 

Kdgar S, May stopped over in Baltimore last Saturday 
and Sunday, and called on Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. Mr. May has 
been commissioned by the British Government as purchasing 
agent for mahogany in British Honduras. The scarcity of 
walnut in this country, but even more the English belief in 
the superiority of mahogany for airplane propeller construc 
tion and other purposes, prompted the British war authort- 
ties to make special efforts for getting adequate supplies of 
the wood, and British Honduras, together with the adjacent 
territory, offers a fruitful field. Mr. May came from England 
to New York, and from there will proceed down to New 
Orleans, where he will board a steamer for his final destina 
tion, Belize. Mr. May was formerly a member of the hard 
wood firm Fox, Elliott & Co., of Hull, England, but retired 
at least temporarily from the firm to give his services to the 
Government Ile has long been known as an expert in ma- 
hogany and is regarded as one of the best informed men in 
his line in the United Kingdom. He is a son-in-law of 
Frank Tiffany, foreign representative of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, with headquarters in London. 
Ie will stay in Honduras at least a year. Several million 
feet of logs have already been purchased and await ship 
ment, which will be made direct to England. A large lot of 
the logs have been shipped to New Orleans, and Mr. May 
will see about their movement to HKurope, 

The two circular mills cutting hardwoods for J. MeD. 
Price, of this city, on a tract of about 2,500 acres in Leslie 
County, Kentucky, have begun to make shipments, a large 
quantity of the lumber, mostly heavy stocks, being now on 
hand and ready for the market. The two mills began run 
ning last fall and have been in operation since then, with 
the exception of such interruptions as were unavoidable. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July &.—The attitude of many of the local wholesalers is 
one of disappointment and lassitudé. One promise and an 
other have led them to believe that the situation in the han- 
dling of commercial lumber might be bettered, and now they 
seem to wonder whether it is worth while to hold on longer. 
The other class is those who took the situation in hand when 
it first developed, and these are doing so well that they are 
well repaid for their efforts and foresight. It is surprising 
that so many wholesalers still seem averse to handling Gov 
ernment work even directly and do not seem at all interested 
in it indireetly. 

A larger volume of commercial lumber is being moved to 
unembargoed points outside this immediate district and some 
wholesalers are doing a bigger busines than ever. In some 
cases they have been able to overcome the shortage in the 
yards of the retailers in smaller communities. In this city 
the conditions are better in Government work and worse In 
commercial. New Government activities constantly come up 
that require large amounts of lumber, and the local supplies 
are always called on to furnish at least part of it. With prices 
definitely set, this makes a sure if not large line of profit, and 
most of the yard men are going after it In good shape. The 
demand for commercial lumber is enormous, as supplies for all 
kinds of uses are so low that they are negligible. Stocks in 
the hands of consumers are all used up and they are getting 
along from hand to mouth with what little they can pick up 
from the yards. Private building enterprises are at a stand 
still, even repairs and alterations being at low level unless for 
imperative Government work, Numerous commercial expan 
sions would be undertaken if the materials for building and 
enlarging could be procured. 

Hardwoods are in good demand and prices are high, with 
shipments good compared to southern pine. White pine is in 
strong demand at prices that seem impossible. Wemlock is 
almost out of the market for anything but Government work, 
and what little finds its way into commercial lines sells at 
very high prices. There does not seem to be any very clear 
idea among the lumbermen here as to whether they must use 
a set price in selling to the consumer, some of the most promi 
nent having divergent views on this subject. Official in 
formation is sought and disseminated as fast as possible. 

The problem of housing the vast armies that are coming 
here with the growing war activities is the greatest problem of 
the hour. Government is commandeering houses and erecting 
them in large groups, but still there seems no prospect of get- 
ting ahead of the demand. Private capital appears to be 
ready to venture in construction work, but the Government 


can not get the materials to builders without handicapping 
direct war work. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 8.—Conditions in the lumber business, and -especially 
the wholesale end, seemed rather chaotic at the close of last 
week, and are changed but little. The ruling on prices for 
lumber that many wholesalers in Pittsburgh regard as an 
attempt on the part of certain manufacturers to put the 
wholesaler out of existence, has stirred into action the new 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, of which 
L. Germain, of the Germain Co., is president, and in face of 
somewhat discouraging conditions a struggle for a recon- 
sideration of this Governmental action is to be made by an 
appeal to those in authority in Washington. There is, how- 
ever, a feeling that with the present enormous purchases of 
lumber by the Government, mills will not be specially aroused 
to their own predicament with the wholesaler out of the 
market for the next sixty or ninety days, and hence some- 
thing must be done to tide over that period. 

That Government activities are going to take within 80 or 
perhaps 90 percent of the lumber production of the country for 
the next few months is felt to be certain, It was announced 
here last week that $3,000,000 had been set aside by the 
new bureau of housing of the Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington to finance home building for workmen in the mill towns 
of Niles and Warren, Ohio, and Sharon, Pa., and to build 
about 1,200 dwellings for these towns. These dwellings are 
to be from four to six rooms in size. Steps are being 
seriously considered for putting “pep’’ into the building of 
dwellings, for the city is worse off now for housing than at 
the beginning of the year. Commercial demand for lumber is 
quiet, aside from needs directly or indirectly connected with 
the Government interests. Retail trade has become stag- 
nant since the new price order went into effect and whole- 
salers have called in road men, and at a conference held this 
week decided to. move conservatively in any future action to 
solve the present muddle in the lumber industry. 

There are some wholesalers fortified with contracts from 
mills that extend over a period of several months at prices 
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Red Cedar Shingles; 


We Manufacture 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 





These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac. 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the /argest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our ! 
shingles are all inspected, and | 
kept uniform, and we stan 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. , 
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WE WANT SALESMEN,. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. § 
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Attention | 
Box Factory-—Specials)) 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 


No. 1 Box. 

100,000 feet 6-4 Nu. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 
No. 1 Box. 

100,000 feet 6-4x12” No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 


ine or No. 1 Box. 
200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or12” No. 2 Common 
regon White Pine Boards. 
300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 
10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 























Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Chins: R.McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 
We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School, The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
! . 
American Lumberman pou""s,, Chicago 











that will permit a profit. These are few in number, however. 

0. If. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is in the South 
this week looking after mill operations, and will be absent 
for some days. The Babcock company reports general trade 
quiet 

President L. Germain, of the Germain Co., started this 
evening for Washington, where he is in constant touch with 
the Washington offices of the new distributers’ bureau. Mr. 
Germain is a live wire in the lumber movement, and is push- 
ing the organization and its work in trying to secure justice 
for the wholesaler at the national capital. Before leaving, 
Mr. Germain said: “Nobody knows yet what is going to 
happen to the wholesaler. We can just keep on fighting and 
out of the fight will come something. The harder we fight 
the better we will land in the end. I am not pessimistic, but 
I am not blind to the real conditions. In Pittsburgh we have 
been working hard and without cessation for some just recog 
nition of the wholesale lumbermen,.’ Practically all the mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
are members of the new national bureau and in the fight up to 


their necks.” 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 9.-With southern pine manufacturers declining busi- 
ness at Government prices and general dullness elsewhere in 
the market the volume of trade here in the last week has 
been small. Plenty of yellow pine business is piling up even 
tho some buyers are looking around for substitutes. Every- 
body, manufacturer and retailer, is eager for a settlement of 
the price matters. Prospects appear to be good for an excel- 
lent fall trade in country yards, whence comes word that the 
farmers are talking of considerable building. The harvest 
proceeds rapidly and much of the new grain is already coming 
to market. All expectations have been exceeded by the quality 
of the grain and the acre yield, and the farmers will all have 
fat bank accounts. Lack of rain, while fine for the wheat 
harvest, begins to cause some anxiety over the corn, tho 
no damage has been reported as yet. If the corn crop is 
normal the whole Southwest will literally roll in money, as 
all the other crops have been fine. There has been little com 
plaint of harvest labor, but otherwise the labor situation is 
not good and more and more women find places where it for 
merly was believed only men could be successfully used, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July S.—Within the last week or two there has been a 
large volume of Government orders placed with the mills and 
dealers in this vicinity, and the mills are devoting practically 
their entire time to the handling of Government orders. Com- 
mercial trade seems to be considerably unsettled, as it seems 
that the shippers, wholesalers and dealers do not understand 
just what is expected of them by the price fixing board, 
especially since the supplementary order was issued specifying 
that no mill shipments should be sold by any one to any one 
at prices in excess of maximum prices fixed by the board, 
and this condition will naturally operate against the handling 
of commercial business until all concerned can understand 
just what is expected of them. 

A week or two ago it was comparatively easy to secure 
cars for commercial lumber, but it seems that the railroads, 
while apparently not particularly short on equipment, have 
tightened down on their rules regarding the furnishing of cars 
for loading commercial orders, It has been the custom here 
tofore for railroads to furnish their system cars for loading 
lumber which was to be dressed and transferred in’ transit, 
but a number of the roads have discontinued this custom and 
are placing only foreign cars for loading lumber, whether it 
is to be transferred at the planers on their lines or not. 

The labor shortage continues to be very disturbing, and 
seems to grow more acute every day. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 8.—A delegation of stockholders and officials of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, attended the recent annual meet- 
ing of the company in Tacoma and now most of them have 
returned, The party included H, H. Irvine, If. J. Richardson, 
A, A. McDonnell and €. L. Hamilton, St. Paul stockholders, 
also A, W. Clapp, F. L. Poole, George EF, Lindsay and C. lL. 
Little. 

Fred W. IHless, manager of the western Canada yards of 
the S. HW. Bowman Lumber Co., with headquarters at Cal 
gary, Alberta, has been here visiting the company’s headquar- 
ters and reports that the general outlook is for a good fall 
trade in the western provinces, tho some of the territory has 
suffered from dry weather. 

KNdward J. Dwyer, of the office staff of the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Co., who has gone to join the colors at Camp Grant, 
was given a farewell dinner by heads of the company at the 
Interlachen Club which was attended by the entire staff. 

Kdward Townsend, Seattle representative of the Learned 
Lumber Co., was here last week visiting the headquarters of 
the company and went on to take a look at other lumber 
centers, 

Payson Smith and T. BE, Youngblood, of the Payson Smith 
Lumber Co., have returned from a trip to northern Minne- 
sota, where they were looking over a hardwood mill. VP. M. 
Youngblood, who represents the company at Detroit, Mich., 
has returned after a short visit to the company offices here, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 9.-What constitutes the southern pine market at 
this time is something that few of the millmen profess to 
know, owing to the Government’s price fixing and rate orders. 
It is generally believed that the market is going to hover 
around the Government’s fixed price, investigation seeming 
to show that as a maximum these prices will just about rep- 
resent what constituted the market during a large part of 
June, On the other hand, there was more or less uncertainty 
presented on account of the freight rate advance, and it is 
still a rather unsettled question whether or not the advance 
is being borne by dealer or shipper, tho most millmen, due to 
notations on their orders, were protected against the advance. 

It appears that the market has not yet settled to a definite 
basis. Demand is rather light and some mills permit order 
files to become low, the general disposition being to clean 
up old business before taking on new. Many dealers are 
waiting to buy after learning if the Government's fixed prices 
apply to the wholesaler as well as to the retailer and the 
manufacturer, for if the lumber must be wholesaled at Gov- 
ernment fixed prices the mills necessarily must sell at suffi- 
cient price under the Government's figures to allow the whole- 
salers a margin on which to operate, but if the prices are not 
fixed as to the wholesaler, as claimed, he can get his margin 
over and above the maximum Government fixed price. It will 
be difficult for the mills to get the high prices allowed by 
the Government on some items while they could easily get 
more than the prices allowed on other items. However, the 
inequalities are expected to adjust themselves, and if the 
market remains around the Government maximum figures 
the millmen probably will be satisfied. They will be willing 
to sell at less than the Government maximum on finish and 
a number of left hand items, but the price on shiplap as fixed 


by the Government is much lower than mills could obtain. 

The railroad situation is satisfactory, with a normal supply 
of cars and with shipments going out at fairly active rate. 
Altho a number of mills still have much trouble, the labor 
situation has improved since cotton crops have been laid by. 
Cotton picking will begin before long, however, and then the 
mills again will suffer from scarcity of labor. 

Weather conditions have been generally unfavorable in this 
part of the country, due to drouth, but cotton has done well, 
as it is a dry weather product. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 8.—The activity which has been reported in the lum- 
ber trade here for the last month continues. The volume of 
trade is good. Inquiries are plentiful and prices in all lines 
are well maintained. An important feature in the Ontario 
market is the continuance of the demand for shell boxes, and 
other boxes required by the Government for war purposes. 
Over 25,000,000 feet of lumber has been required for shell 
box orders during the last month and now another order is 
about to come out for boxes to hold TNT. Particulars of 
this order have not been made public but it is believed that 
it will call for a large amount of lumber, chiefly 5/4-inch 
white pine. Tenders for the order are being opened today. 

A large wholesale firm in Toronto, referring to market 
conditions today, stated that trade is fine, particularly the 
trade with the United States. Anybody in the United States 
who is buying lumber in Canada, it says, can look forward 
to further increases in prices, and it strongly recommends 
that shipments be ordered now, as its advice is that after 
Aug. 15 the car situation will be materially changed for the 
worse, While this may sound a little like an interested 
opinion, it is a pretty generally held opinion here today. 

One of the largest wholesale operators and manufacturers 
in Canada reports that his firm is practically sold up on 
good lumber and over-sold on culls. This firm now has on 
its books for immediate and future shipment no less than 
350 cars. A year ago the orders on its books were far 
below this total. About the only Slow item during the last 
month or two has been lath. A prominent dealer reports, 
however, that there has been a fair movement of lath dur- 
ing the last two weeks and that it is very active today, with 
a number of good inquiries. 

The labor situation at the mills shows no improvement 
and the outlook for labor for the camps next winter is not 
encouraging. Most mills now find it hard to keep a full 
complement of men, but the condition this year is not nearly 
so bad as it was a year ago. Manufacturers are beginning 
to frame up their programs for woods operations and it is 
thought at present that men will receive about the same 
wages as a year ago, which were about $50 a month and 
board. 

A number of the mills in northern Ontario are running 
short of logs already. Most of the drives have been slow 
on account of low water and adverse winds. 

The labor shortage has hit the drives pretty hard. Men 
of any kind are hard to secure and most of those engaged 
have bad no experience with drives before. The Mississaga 
River drives have been causing a lot of trouble. A short 
time ago there was a heavy jam extending for at least three 
miles back up the river from the mouth, It was thought 
that most of the owners would be able to get their logs out, 
altho it would be late in the season before the tail end 
would pass thru. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 9——The hardwood market reflects considerable dull- 
ness and some items are reported rather more difficult to sell. 
Indications, however, according to prominent manufacturers, 
point to unusually heavy buying later on by both the Goy 
ernment and private interests and most of the trade in posi- 
tion to do so are putting all the lumber they can on sticks. 
Replacement values are being carefully considered and stand 
in the way of all prospects of lumber being placed on the 
bargain counter. 

The first fruits of the new bid Memphis is making for new 
woodworking enterprises are to be found in the announce 
ment by Mark Fenton, industrial commissioner of the Cham 
ber of Commerce, that the Banta interests of Goshen, Ind., 
manufacturers of furniture, will shortly establish a plant 
here, Details regarding its site, the number of men to be 
employed and other features will be made public later.. 

Owners and operators of industrial plants here who at 
tended the industrial zone meeting at Birmingham, July 5, 
are compiling the desired information regarding availability 
thereof for use of the Government in the production of com 
modities essential to the winning of the war. Memphis is 
located in Birmingham zone and owners of these plants are 
eager to assist the Government in every. way possible. 

Three new members have joined the hardwood dimension 
department of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
clation. This department was recently organized with eleven 
members, 

Drouth is playing havoc with the corn and other foodstuff 
crops in the Memphis territory and owners of cut-over lands 
stand to lose heavily on this account. The dry weather is 
excellent for work in the woods, but all reports indicate that 
slow progress is being made in cutting and hauling logs 
because of the shortage of labor and the scarcity of teams. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 8.—The Imperial Munitions Board has let contracts 
for 900,000 of a new type of shell-box, 5-inch round, to con 
tain 18-pounder shells, and several of the local lumber manu 
facturing concerns have secured quotas of orders. Merkley 
Bros., of Casselman, near here, successfully tendered for 
150,000 boxes at a price not stated; the W. C. Edwards 
Company (Ltd.), Ottawa, 125,000 boxes at 81 cents each 5 
James Oliver & Sons, Ottawa, 135,000 at 80 cents; George 
Mason (Ltd.), Ottawa, 110,000 at 80 cents. The contract 
will necessitate the use of approximately 4,000,000 fect of 
lumber of a grade costing $48 a thousand feet. This impetus 
in the shell-box manufacturing industry in Ottawa has di 
tensified the question of suitable labor and it is probable that 
in the near future women and girls will be utilized for this 
war work, 


The sash and door business was given a little breather 
this last week by an order for a carload of doogs from South 
Africa. Few doors have been made here recently and Lo 
order of this size had been let locally for the last three 
months, 


The British Government is propounding a scheme for the 
erection of at least 300,000 houses under State and munic ipal 
rate, and the Canadian trade commissioner in Manchester, 
England, has advised the Department of Trade and Comme: 
here that the resultant prospective demand for building 1) 
ber, doors, sash etc. should be followed closgly by Canadian 
manufacturers, The commissioner says “Phere are unmis- 
takable signs that after the war timber merchants avd 
builders will turn to Canada for larger supplies of the se 
structural woods than they imported four or five years ago. 
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LUMBERMAN DIRECTOR IN STRONG TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 9.—Removal of the Franklin 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, of which Thomas E. Coale, 
president of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., of this 
city, is a director, and C. Addison Harris, jr., vice presi- 
dent-treasurer, from its outgrown quarters at Fifteenth 
and Market streets into its new and beautiful modern 
building on Fifteenth Street, below Market, with the 
entrance directly opposite South Penn Square, was made 
July 1. 

The commodious banking rooms on the ground floor of 
the new building are of Champville marble and all the 
furniture is of circassian walnut. On the mezzanine and 
second floors are the directors’ rooms and the real estate, 
trust and bookkeeping departments, and the basement 
holds a modern safe deposit department. The upper 
floors are devoted to general offices, most of which are 
already occupied. 

The Franklin Trust Co. is one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the city, with a reserve of $7,250,000 
and with deposits aggregating over $6,250,000. It was 


the originator of ‘‘day and night banking service’’ in 





the city, opening its doors at 8:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and not closing them until midnight. Partly on this 
account, as well as on account of its able administration, 
the company has had a phenomenal growth within recent 
years. It is a national, State and city depositary, and 
maintains a West Philadelphia office at Fifty-second and 
Market streets. 


THE PASSING OF THE LUMBERJACK 


The mold in which the old time lumberjack was cast 
was broken long ago, and today he has disappeared as 
completely from northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and from the Ontario forests as the great 
pines that once covered the land. The type of woods- 
man depicted by Stewart Edward White’s pen is more 
rare than the cowpuncher of Owen Wister and Clarence 
Mulford. Where there is still timber to be cut, a new 
breed is doing the work, and doing it in twice the time 
and half as efficiently. 

Here and there, where there is still logging in the 
north central States, and beyond in Canada, an old- 
timer may be found. But there will be only one to 
half a dozen camps, and he sits alone on the deacon 
seat at night, scorning to notice the heterogeneous gang 
about him, trying to dull his ears to the babble of Aus- 
trian, Russian, Galacian, Scandinavian and slum English. 

The original lumberjack in the north central States 
was the French-Canadian. No race has ever learned 
to use an ax as did the habitants. Their skill was 
a8 great as their costumes were picturesque. They 
Wore moccasins or knee-high leather larrigans, brightly 
colored blanket suits, or mackinaws, and about their 
Waists were long woolen sashes of many hues. On their 
heads they wore brightly colored chooks, or toques. 

ére and there one finds descendents of these men to- 
day, altho the breed is practically extinct so far as the 
lumber camp is concerned. 

Close to the Frenchman came the Scotch and Trish, 
the men who became the real lumberjacks, who furnished 
& type for fiction and a world of trouble for the police 
of north woods towns. With them came the most dis- 
_ and famous type, the Miramichi, also now ex- 

These men derived their name from the district from 
Which they came in New Brunswick, that near the 

Tamichi River, just east of the Maine boundary. Of 

tch and Irish descent, born of generations of woods: 
men, they were wonderful workmen. The Miramichi had 

Teputation of being the ‘‘hardest’’ men in the 
Woods, the hardest workers, the hardest fighters and the 
bardest drinkers, . 








At this time there came a sprinkling of the Maine 
woodsmen, ‘‘State o’ Mainers,’’ they were called, and 
with them red men called ‘‘Old Town Indians,’’ as 
they are still known in Maine. The writer has seen 
only one Miramichi and one Old Town Indian in the 
middle West in the last eight or nine years, altho 
undoubtedly there are others. In fact, in that time he 
has seen only half a dozen old-timers, only two of whom 
are still working in logging camps. 

After the firm establishment of the Scotch and Irish 
there were a few years when a new species crept in. 
They were known as ‘‘suckers,’’? men who had migrated 
to the prairies of Illinois and southern Wisconsin from 
the East and who, to make both ends meet, journeyed 
north in the fall to work in the woods. In the spring 
they went down with the drives and with the rafts 
which were floated down the Wisconsin, Chippewa and 
Mississippi rivers to Davenport, Dubuque and St. Louis. 
Once their farms began to pay, they quit the woods, 
and their presence in the lumber camps was of short 
duration. The first introduction of the Norwegian came 
more than thirty years ago, and the pioneers of this 
race became good woodsmen. 

When the forests began to thin, and operations were 
carried to the Rockies and the Pacific coast, most of 
the old timers followed their employers, leaving the 
camps to those of their kind who had taken homesteads 
or were too old to try a new country. But there were 
still 'cgs to be cut, and Europe furnished most of the 
men to cut them. The Galacian and the Austrian are 
the most numerous. 

The original lumberjack was a big man, physically, 
He matched well with the logs he cut and drove, with 
the size of the operations. He was a skilled workman, 
if ever skill were required in manual labor, and he 
took great pride in his work. He knew what a compe- 
tent man was expected to do in a day, and he never 
failed to do it. Shirking, complaining, laziness and in- 
efficiency were rarely known in the old days. The fore- 
man remained in the office, except when it was necessary 
for him to direct operations. In fact, he knew that 
the men would work better if he remained away from 
them, that they would resent supervision and do less 
work because of it. There is a story of a camp in 
which the foreman was ill two weeks, during which 
time more logs were piled on the skids than in any 
other two weeks in the winter. 

When there were big camps about the headwaters of 
the St. Criox, the Chippewa, the Eau Claire and North 
and South forks of the Flambeau River in northern 
Wisconsin, the men went to work in September and 
did not leave the woods until they came out with the 
drives in the spring and summer. Men worked for the 
same company year after year. Teamsters broke their 
own horses on the company farms, and no one else 
ever handled their teams. 

Today conditions are entirely different. Men work a 
week, a month, sometimes two months, Rarely do they 
remain all winter. With their small ‘‘stakes,’’ they 
often go to town for a spree and then find work in an- 
other camp. Of some camps it is said that there are 
always three crews, one coming in, one working, and 
one going out. Some men quit on the slightest pretext. 
On a cold day they stay in camp. If a thaw makes 
work disagreeable, they ‘‘bunch’’ it and go to town, 
where they often drink up what little they have earned 
and look for another job. 

Were the big drives of the old days on the Chippewa 
and St. Croix to be made today, few of the logs would 
reach the mills. The present day lumberjack is not a 
‘white water’? man, and, tho log rolling contests 
are still held on summer holidays in northern towns, the 
exhibitions are tame and lacking in skill compared with 
those of twenty years ago. 

The log driver is born, not made. He begins when 
a boy, in the mill town, and he learns to walk a log 
about the time he learns the alphabet. But in recent 
years no such drivers have been developed to take the 
place of the old-time ‘‘river pig,’’ the man who dared 
disaster every hour of the day and sometimes went to 
his death with little more concern than he ate a meal. 
He worked sixteen and eighteen hours a day, in snow- 
storms and rain, up to his waist in ice water, sleeping 
on the ground in wet clothes, never complaining, never 
thinking of quitting, always ‘‘on the job.’’ 

In winter he scorned a coat or anything that impeded 
the free use of his arms and legs. He cared for his 
team as tenderly as he would have cared for a child. 
He walked with his head up because he knew he was a 
man and did a man’s work each day. 





BEGINS OPERATION OF NEW MILL 


PINE Buiurr, Ark, July 8.—After sixty days’ rapid 
construction the Jefferson Hardwood Lumber Co., of this 
city, with mill at Wabbaseka, completed and began opera- 
tion of a new band mill at Tucker, Ark., on July 1. 
The company recently purchased at Tucker 2,000 acres 
of timberland containing about 9,000,000 feet of fine 
virgin red and white oak, besides several cypress breaks 
containing approximately 4,000,000 feet. Operations of 
the new mill will be devoted for some time to cutting oak 
exclusively, most of which will be manufactured for 
Government requirements. Inasmuch as the mill is lo- 
cated in the center of the timber motor trucks are util- 
ized in bringing the logs from the woods to the mill. 
The Jefferson Hardwood Lumber Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of southern hardwoods and with the addi- 
tion of the new mill at Tucker will be placed in a more 
advantageous position to fill the demands made upon it. 





‘*T see that old Monroe has failed in business. 
did it happen??? 
‘*Oh, too much advertising, I guess.’? 
‘*But Monroe never advertised.’’ 
‘*No; but his competitors did.’’ 
—New York Evening Post. 
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CALIFORNIA 





{ California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
[Tel Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pat ha Factory and Pattern Stock 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties : 
Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 





| Frauva: TheC. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen‘! Offices, 
Hebsrt Bide, Sea Fre Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine ; 
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to Buy 
at once 


Wante 


the followi 


second - mt | Machinery 


1 Corliss Engine 24-42 to 48. 


1 Bolt Machine, belt driven, to take 38 to 2’’, will 
take 44 to 144’’, 14 to 144” preferred. 


1 Lathe 26’’ swing with risers to go 36”’ (risers not 
necessary) 12’ bed, thread cutting. 


1 Planer 36’’ wide 8’ or longer, can be single head. 


1 Power press 50 to 60 ton and large enough to take 
a locomotive driving wheel. 


1 Power Drill Press, self feed, 26’’ or larger. 


In first letter state price, condition 
of machinery and where located. 


Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
aa = commend aeil be 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











MISSISSIPPI 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














tong ¥ ellow Pine v-« 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”. Boards, S2S, 8’, 10” and 12”, 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Shiplap, 8’’x10"’. Dimension, random lengths. 


ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 









L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


tat Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills:— Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss, 
Shipping Points:—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, “ Dantzler” Moss Point, Mississippi. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 
MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 
MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0.& G.N., G. & S. Land A. & V. Railroads 














The Cost of Growing Timber 43, stestine exposition 


acts and figures. 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Thomas ©, Shaw, of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Co., and Mrs. 
Shaw returned Tuesday from a two weeks’ trip to Denver 
and other Colorado points. 


F. B. MeMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., and 
J. A, Ullrich, of the Jeffris Lumber Co., are back in Chicago 
from eastern business trips. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mill Lumber Co., 
returned to Chicago Monday after spending the week-end with 
his family at Newago, Mich. 


A. B. Cleuney, of the Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., wholesaler 
of southern pine and hardwoods, of Birmingham, Ala., was a 
local lumber trade visitor this week. 


J. K. Moses, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, of the sales force of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Moses 
spent the week in Chicago visiting friends. 


Hi. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., spent the early part of the week 
at the plant of the company at Oshkosh, Wis. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Chicago office of the Landeck 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., spent the early part of the 
week on a sales trip among northern Illinois points. 


W. IF. Gammage, of Memphis, Tenn., sales manager for 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), was in Chicago this week conferring 
with J. KE. Foucht, who represents the concern in northern 
territory. 


L. H. Levisse, of Oshkosh, Wis., sales representative of the 
Scott & Howe Liamber Co. and the Medford Lumber Co, in 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois territory, was in 
Chicago part of the week. 


J. L. Colby, jr., of Colby & Dickinson, wholesalers of Seattle, 
Wash., was in Chicago last week on his way east on a business 
trip. He expects to spend a week or so conferring on his 
return with the trade in this market. 


Dwight Hl. Davis, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, left this week for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will spend some time in connection 
with the work of the Washington office of the Fir Production 
Board. 


Elmer F. Hunter, of the well known retail firm H. & KE. F. 
Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill, and Mrs. Hunter spent this week 
visiting their son, Russell M. Hunter, who is now stationed 
at Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
drove thru in their auto. 


The Mears-Slayton Lumber Co, this week sold thirty car 
loads of lumber to be used in the construction work at the 
naval training station at Great Lakes, Il. The lumber was 
mostly hemlock and will be used for additional buildings that 
the Government has planned for the naval training station. 


Ted L. Bay, of the Bay Lumber Co., has moved his office 
from 1531 Lumber Exchange Building to 1209 Webster 
Building. The office of E. B. Blinn & Co., which has been 
at 803 Lumber Exchange, has moved to that vacated by Mr. 
Bay. N. J. Ludington is in charge of the office of Blinn & Co. 


The well known architectural firm, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
of Boston, Mass., has announced that Everett A. Greene and 
Chester S$, Allen have been elected directors of the company. 
The company now consists of Edwin F. Greene, F. W. Reyn- 
olds, A. L. Scott, S. If. Greene, KE. A. Greene and Charles 8. 
Allen, 

The Billy Sunday tabernacle in Chicago, located at Chicago 
Avenue and the lake, has been sold to the Zion City Wrecking 
Co., of Zion City, Ill. The price paid was $10,000, and it is 
believed that the company will receive considerably more than 
that in the lumber salvage that the building will yield when 
wrecked, 


J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
and his bride, who was Miss Anna Canalle, of Memphis, were 
in Chicago this week spending a part of their honeymoon 
here, They left Wednesday for Buffalo, New York City and 
other eastern points, and expect to return to Memphis in 
two weeks. 

George S. Gardiner, president, and Charles Green, manager 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., were in Chicago 
Thursday enroute to the west Coast. They will visit Portland, 
Seattle and other points and while in the West will make a 
special study of labor conditions, welfare work among em- 
ployees and other problems of the lumber industry. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., and mem- 
bers of his family returned Wednesday from a few days’ auto- 
mobile trip thru Indiana and Ohio. Mr. Griffith found roads 
good and crops in the territory thru which they passed looked 
exceptionally fine. In the lowlands some of the corn looked 
backward, but that was the only exception to the rule, 


J. KH. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secretary of the South 
ern Pine Association, and Mrs. Rhodes spent several days in 
Chicago, both being lovers of Chicago as the best vacation 
spot on earth. Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes stopped at one of the 
quiet north side hotels, where he could temporarily forget all 
the troubles and tribulations of an association secretary. 


When the semi-annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association is held, July 26-28 at Paradise Valley, 
Mount Rainier, Wash., members of the board of directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will meet 
there at the same time. The directors of the National will go 
at the invitation of the West Coast lumbermen and will leave 
Chicago in a special car. 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., and his bride, formerly Miss Margaret O'Reilly, who was 
housekeeper of the Congress Hotel, are back in Chicago from 
a honeymoon trip spent in Wisconsin. Mr. and Mrs. Barth 
were married June 26 at St. Mary’s Church in Chicago by 
Father Ferry, of that church. Their honeymoon was spent 
at Grindstone Lake, Hayward, Wis. 


The sad news was received at the office of the Burnaby 
Bros. Lumber Co. that on Thursday the 5-year-old son of 
Frank H. Burnaby, who was fondly known as Junior, had 
died suddenly at the home of his grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. S. McDonald, at Kansas City, Mo. News was re- 
ceived late Wednesday night that the child was seriously ill 
and the boy’s father left immediately for Kansas City. 


William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., is spending his 
vacation with his family at South Haven, Mich. Mr. and Mrs. 
Templeton, who have three sons in the service of Uncle Sam, 
had the pleasure of having with them this week Capt. Stewart 
J. Templeton, who was home from Fort Sill, Okla., on a 
furlough. During the last few days Frank Templeton received 


his promotion from lieutenant of infantry to captain, while 
their third son, William, is a lieutenant and in service at 
Camp Grant, Rockford, II. 


The whole State of Wisconsin has not area enough for C. (, 
Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, to 
strut about these days, for he is not only a grandfather of 
a young soldier boy but the young man arrived in this old 
world on the Fourth of July. The name of the young Ameri- 
can is Robert J. Connor, jr., and his home is Madison, Wis. 
The little boy’s daddy is in the servi¢e of Uncle Sam, being a 
lieutenant now stationed at Camp Grant at Rockford, Ill. 


Iferman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Hettler returned Tuesday from an automobile trip 
to Louisville, Ky., where they spent the week end with their 
son, Lieut. Sangston Hettler, who is an instructor at the 
artillery school at Camp Zachary Taylor, near Louisville. 
Mr. Hettler found Camp Taylor located on a beautiful tract 
of country and an ideal place for the extensive artillery 
grounds that the War Department is constructing there, He 
traveled over good roads all the way to Louisville, especially 
between Chicago and Indianapolis, Ind. 


II. R. Isherwood, manager of the trade extension depart 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
back in Chicago from a three weeks’ trip among retail dealers 
in the State of New York. He was accompanied by Paul §, 
Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York. Their conferences with retailers 
were for the purposes of explaining to them coéperative helps 
that the National affords the dealers and of getting informa 
tion as to how the retail lumber business is conducted by the 
Kmpire State dealers. Mr. Isherwood reports business excep 
tionally good with the retailers in New York. 


EK. H. Lingo, of Denison, Tex., the dean of the Texas retail 
lumber trade, was in Chicago this week on his annual summer 
vacation, which this year will include a trip to Prince Rupert, 
B. C., and a tour of that section of the far Northwest. Mr. 
Lingo is a pioneer in the lumber trade, but when during a 
pleasant visit in Chicago with “Uncle George’ Hotchkiss he 
found that the latter had been connected with the trade 
seventy-one years he decided that his own fifty-four years of 
experience still left him in the young men’s class. Mr. Lingo, 
like many other lumbermen, has been deveting much of his 
time to patriotic work in connection with the Liberty Bond 
and Red Cross drives and War Savings Stamp campaign. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., is back in 
Chicago from a three weeks’ west Coast trip. He reports 
stocks low, with many of the mills not cutting more than 
half the lumber they are able to in normal times, as labor is 
scarce and constantly becoming scarcer. The labor situation 
is so acute in the West that women are being used for section 
work on the railroads and between Seattle and Portland 250 
women are now working in section gangs. “In the matter 
of women taking the jobs of men,” said Mr. Barker, “the 
western cities are far ahead of Chicago. Out there you 
seldom see a man running an elevator any longer and many 
of the window washers are women. Even the garages employ 
women to wash autos. The problem of the sawmills in 
securing enough workers is gradually growing more serious.” 





I never knowed eny feller t’ git eny 
thing dun by saying he’s goin’ t’ start t’ 
work t’morrow. 

Musings of the Old Axman 











L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., left Thursday for Cincinnati, Ohio, to attend the funeral 
on Friday of BE. M. Sprague, who for the last fifteen years had 
represented the Hines Co, in southern Ohio and eastern Indi 
ana territory. Mr. Sprague was taken ill three months ago 
and until within the last few days it was thought that he 
would recover, The funeral was held from his late home in 
Norwood and burial was at Cincinnati. Word was received 
at the offices of the Hines company Thursday that Kdward 
Thomas, secretary of the company, had arrived safely in New 
York from his trip to France. Mr. Thomas sailed for France 
on June 4 to reach the bedside of Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., 
his sailing taking place before the news was received that the 
young soldier had passed away in a Paris hospital. 






William HI. Blood, jr., assistant to the president of the 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation, builder of 
the Hog Island ship yard, the largest in the world, spoke 
before members of the Union League Club on Tuesday, and 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce on the following day 
at the weekly luncheon held at the Hotel LaSalle, Mr. Blood 
used stereopticon views to emphasize the stupendous accom 
plishment near Philadelphia, Pa., which now has a capacity 
almost equal to one-quarter of the present total capacity ot 
all the ship yards of Great Britain, the figures being 50 ship 
ways for Hog Island as against 208 in all of the British Isles. 
Ife said that about the middle of August the yards will be 
turning out every second or third day one 15,000-ton ship, 
costing $1,000,000, and that the ratio of quick building will 
grow rapidly after that. Ultimately the plan for Hog Island 
is to turn out a ship a day. The speaker said that 105,000,000 
feet of timbers and lumber were required to build the enor 
mous yard. 


L. M. Bayne, secretary and treasurer of the L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co., Ottawa, Ill., while in Chicago Monday stated 
that crops in northern Illinois never looked better than at 
present and that corn is at least a month ahead of the crop 
of last year at this time. Many of the farmers have wheat 
crops this year, something quite unusual in northern Illinois 
during the last few years. The yards operated by the com 
pany at four points also handle coal and it is Mr. Bayne’s 
opinion that there will not be the coal shortage this winter 
that many are predicting. He said he could speak only for 
Ottawa and the other points where the Bayne yards operat’, 
but that at present at least 65 percent of the home owners 
have their coal already in their bins, while last year ever) 
body waited until the very last minute, thinking that coal 
would be cheaper. With the Government price set on coal the 
consumers all placed theit orders and now it is up to the 
dealers to cover the orders, a task that does not now look 
nearly so difficult as it did a little while ago. Generally 
speaking, he said, dealers handling coal are satisfied with 
conditions that have been productive of the Government price 
program. 
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DRY KILN EXPERT GETS COMMISSION 


Patrick Murphy Williams, better known thruout the lum- 
ber trade on the eastern seaboard, where he has traveled for 
several years selling Moore Moist Air Kilns, as plain “Pat,” 
has been appointed first HMeutenant in General Pershing’s 
army. He was commissioned by the chief of engineers and 
has been assigned to the Engineers’ Reserve Corps as a dry 
kiln expert to build and operate dry kilns in France. 

A few weeks ago General Pershing cabled Washington to 
send as soon as possible two experienced men, as engineering 
officers, to construct and operate dry kilns. Maj. James BE. 
Long, the well known lum- 
berman, at once communi- 
sated with the L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. at Jacksonville and 
asked it to recommend two 
suitable men. 

LaFayette Moore, better 
known as “Dry Kiln” Moore, 
and P. M. Williams both 
wrote Major Long they 
wanted to go to France. Mr. 
Moore is 72 years old and 
Pat only 338, but Mr. Moore 
argued that he is almost as 
young as Pat, at least in 
spirit. Mr. Moore wrote 
Major Long that he was 
peculiarly fitted for service 
in France for three reasons: 
First, his name is LaFayette ; 
second, he has been building 
dry kilns for forty years; 
third, he has had previous 
military experience. He 
fought in the Confederate 
army for four years under 
Gen. Bedford Forest all thru 
Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 





J. L. Phillips and several 
EEE other prominent lumbermen 
LIEUT. PAT WILLIAMS wrote Major Long recom- 
Dry Kiln Expert with Ger mending Mr. Moore strongly 
Pershing for appointment. Major Long 
wrote Mr. Moore that the 
arguments were all sound and good, but unfortunately the 
higher ups could not see their way clear to raise the age 
limit to 72. Mr. Moore is very much disappointed that he 
can not go but consoles himself in having a good representa- 
tive in Pat, who he says is a “Stem-winder and Self-cleaner” 
(whatever that means). 

Lieut. P. M. Williams is a native of North Carolina. Soon 
after graduating at the University of North Carolina, in 1908, 
he entered the service of the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. and spent 
several years constructing and operating dry kilns, but in 
late years has been traveling salesman for that concern, cover- 
ing the eastern seaboard States. He is a brother of Charles 
J. Williams, jr., vice president of the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

Maj. James KE, Long, of Washington, who is in direct charge 
of the recruiting of men needed in connection with the lumber 
business for over seas duty, is himself a lumberman of rare 
ability. He hails from Wisconsin and played no small part 
in the heydey of that State’s popularity as a lumber center 
and was previous to the outbreak of the war connected with 
the Ritter Lumber Co., having charge of its lumber interests 
in Mexico. His brother, George 8S. Long, is president of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Spokane, Wash. 





QUANTITY CAR PRODUCTION TO START SOON 


Chicago representatives of car manufacturing companies 
that have contracts to build a part of the Government order 
for 100,000 freight cars say that they are almost ready to 
start construction on an extensive scale and that it will 
not be long until a quantity production scale is reached. 
The car manufacturing plants have no complaint to make 
as to the supply of lumber but say that specialties, such as 
plates, bars, axles and parts, have been holding up construc- 
tion. It is expected that within a few weeks cars will be 
turned out at the rate of 400 or 500 a day and that by 
Nov. 1 most of the cars in the big order will have been de- 
livered to the big railroads, 

A sample box car built after the standardized design 
agreed upon by the Government officials was completed at 
St. Louis, Mo., this week and a sample gondola car is near- 
ing completion. This is also true of the sample hopper car. 
The car manufacturers say that the business public need 
not fear that the cars will not be in service this winter, 
when a car shortage is expected to become acute. At the 
plant of the American Car & Foundry Co., in Chicago, where 
3,000 of the box cars will be built, construction is expected 
to start very soon. One of the new means of economy that 
the Government railroad board plans to inaugurate is the 
sending of all bad order cars from the west Coast to Chicago 
or other middle West points for repairs. The action was 
decided upon to avoid competition with the higher rates of 
pay with the ship yards on the west Coast and in order not 
to interfere with ship yard help. 

O. Hf. Wood has been appointed special representative of 
the central advisory purchasing committee of the forest 
product section of the War Industries Board. From _ head- 
quarters at Seattle he will assist in procuring railroad re- 
quirements of fir lumber. He will also work thru the Fir 
Production Board in the allocation of new orders and de- 
livery on old orders. 


| 


ANNOUNCE GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


At a dinner given recently at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago by C. O. Frisbie, president of Cornell Wood 
Products Co., to employees of that company an announce- 
ment was made of a plan of group insurance affecting every 
employee of that concern, both at the Chicago office and at 
the mill, which is located at Cornell, Wis. The insurance 
offered varies from $500 to $2,500, according to the length 
of service. The beneficiaries will pay no premium, according 
to Mr. Frisbie, the entire expense to be borne by the com- 
pany. At the dinner were eighty-five employees, including 
sixty-seven from the Chicago office and their families, and 
impromptu speeches were made by the head of each depart- 
ment, 





SERIES OF WAR THRIFT ARTICLES 
William H. Rankin, chairman of the newspaper division of 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies and presi 
dent of the William H. Rankin Co., New York, Washington 
and Chicago, has written a series of War Thrift articles for 
the New York Commercial, with these captions : 


Keep Busy! 
The Motor Car Owner’s Thrift 
The Workingman’s Thrift 
The Employer’s Thrift 
The Employee’s Thrift 
The Salesman’s Thrift 
The Advertiser's Thrift. 
These articles have caused considerable favorable com 
ment in Washington and in business circles nationally, The 
“Salesman’s Thrift’? reads as follows : 


Keep Busy? 

That’s the power behind every success. 

Let’s make more calls a day. Let’s write more sales a day. 

Let’s put more honest effort into every call and every sale. 

Then we'll sell in one day what we used to sell in two. 

That is thrift. 

Thrift of time—the salesman’s thrift. 

Time is all valuable, the most precious thing we have. 

We have abundant time, but only if we conserve it. 
Spend it carefully. Make each hour, each minute count. 
Make it count for ourselves, for our employers, and for our 
country. 

If we conserve time we shall be helping ourselves and our 
families ; we shall be helping business; we shall be helping 
to win the war and preserve humanity. 

So work! And keep on working. Work moves mountains, 
Work makes the impossible possible, 

Work with your customers. This is team work.  Ilelp 
them breathe your spirit of work into their organizations. 
Help them:make their workers time-thrifty. Show them by 
example the benefits of constructive, not destructive work. 


been in the history of the grain trade. The lumber used in 
making the doors is generally hemlock or the lower grade 
hardwoods, 





~~ 


JUST LIKE MOTHER USED TO COOK 

If you are a lumberman, local or visiting, and happen to 
be in the “loop” at the noon hour with an appetite as big 
as a house, just drop into the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago and make yourself at home in the dining room. 
Secretary Hooper has perfected some changes in the restau- 
rant service that insure the diners there the best “chow” 
obtainable anywhere, and at prices that are reasonable. As 
women are supplanting men everywhere, a woman cook now 
presides in the association kitchen, and thru a rare streak 
of good luck Secretary Hooper, judging from the dinners 
now served, has discovered the best cook anywhere under 
the blue skies. So now everything served tastes just like 
“mother used to cook it,” 

The Lumbermen’s Association expects thru its member 
ship committee to stage a membership drive that will not 
close until every eligible member in the city is within the 
local association ranks. Within the last few days seven 
local box manufacturing plants have joined the local as 
sociation ranks. <A new division will be formed for the box 
men and they will be given representation on the board of 
directors. At present ten box concerns are now members, 
The new members are: Republic Box Co.,, Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Kurz-Downey Co., Tegtmeyer Box & Lumber 
Co,, Maxwell Bros., Acme Box Co. and the Stinson Box Co. 
The membership committee met Thursday and decided to 
eall a general meeting for next Wednesday, when the pre 
liminary program for the drive will be worked out, 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT TEMPLES 

During the last three years there has almost silently 
risen in Chicago a great structure which when completed 
will be ranked among the world’s most beautiful buildings. 
The accompanying illustration shows what progress has been 
made, and tho it has a look of nearing completion that state 
is still a year and a half away, says its builder, the Thompson 
Starrett Co., of Chicago. The structure is Chicago's new 
Field Museum, a $5,000,000 structure which has its site in 
Grant Park just east of the Park Row station. Perhaps the 
building would have been completed by this time and the 
exhibits in the old museum building in Jackson Park trans 
ferred had not the war interfered. The same is true about 
the present rate of progress, as the contractors are not rush 
ing the work, on account of the war. Even at that several 
hundred workmen are daily engaged in furthering the work 
on the building. 
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PRESENT STATE OF COMPLETION OF FIELD MUSEUM IN CHICAGO 


Therefore don’t knock anybody. And don’t let others 
knock. Don’t criticise till you have a tried-out remedy. = 2 
knocker is a time spendthrift. We squanders the time of 
himself and his listener. 

Knocking has no part in a salesman’s creed. 

soost ! 

Scatter ontieiem broadcast. You can’t squander it. 

Be time-thrifty for your employer, for business, and your 
country, and you can’t help being thrifty for yourself. 

Then you will lift yourself by your own bootstraps; you 
will lengthen your height and vision to reach whatever you 
work to get. 

To be thrifty you must be creative. To be creative you 
must work—to do in one hour the work that you formerly 
did in two, 

There has been such a demand for a complete set of these 
thrift articles that R. R. Whitman, publisher of the Com 
mercial, New York, has printed them on cards and in a 
booklet. A letter on its business stationery will bring a 
set to any concern desiring it. 

Many manufacturers are ordering reprints of these to go 
in the pay envelopes of their salesmen and other employees, 
and the cards are being used in offices and factories. 


THE DEMAND FOR GRAIN DOORS IS LARGE 

While the eyes of the world are centered upon the crop 
yield in America this year and American farmers are keenly 
on edge as to the prospects for a bumper wheat yield and 














big crops of oats and corn, 
there are many angles relative 
to harvesting the present crop 
before the task can move along 
in clock-like way. One of 
these angles is the making of 
grain doors, the demand for 
which by the railroads is 
gaged every year by the volume 
of crop yield. 

There is at least one lumber 
yard in Chicago that special 
izes in the grain door busi 
ness. It is that of the Edward 
Ilines Lumber Co., which at 
present has fifty men employed 
making the doors. The ae 
companying illustration shows 
the workers at the Hines plant 
turning out doors that are 
shipped to grain producing sec 
tions of the Northwest as soon 
as they are made. One car is 
held constantly on switch track 
and as soon as it is loaded it 
is sent to the grain producing 
country. The demand of the 
: railroads this -year fer grain 


WORKMEN AT PLANT oF EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO., MAKING GRAIN DOORS doors is larger than it éver has 


Tho the building is mostly of concrete and marble, that 
in no way means that lumber has not been used in its con 
struction ; also much more will be used. Lumber for concrete 
form work alone totaled 720,000 feet, while the fancy trim 
of mahogany, oak and birch will go into the thousands of 
feet. There will also be hundreds of cases and tables that 
will be made of wood, while thousands of feet of fir, spruce, 
pine and maple will be required for different purposes, 

The building exclusive of the terraces is 756 feet long and 
350 feet wide. It faces north and the grounds are 860 by 
660 feet. The first floor of ghe structure is 51 feet above 
the level of Lake Michigan. The main structure is four 
stories high and the wings are three stories high, Seven 
thousand, two hundred tons of steel have been required for 
the structure, orders for which were placed before the war. 

The foundations were first laid in water, piling being driven 
and then the site blocked up and filled in thru the use of 
hydraulic pumps and sand. The will of the late Marshall 
Kield provided $8,000,000 for the new museum building, and 
before his death he donated another million dollars. Some 
time, if the plans of the Chicago Plan Commission are carried 
out, the present Park Row station will be torn down and a 
fine new terminal will be built farther south, which will 
give the Field Museum further prominence. Under the law 
protecting the lake front Field Museum is the only structure 
that may be erected in Grant Park, plans for which, if com- 
pleted, will make it one of the world’s most beautiful parks 
and a real asset to Chicago. 





WHERE AND HOW TO BUILD 

Many times retail lumber dealers, especially dealers in 
the larger cities, find it timely knowledge to possess informa 
tion and data about apartment house building, espectally 
from the viewpoint of matters that must be given thoro con 
sideration in choosing a site, planning to build and service 
problems. In such a connection a talk given by B. H. 
Marshall, of the well known Chicago architectural firm 
Marshall & Fox, on “High Grade Apartments as Invest- 
ments” at the recent meeting of the National Association 
of Building Owners and Managers will be found to contain 
data of value. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out that there are three problems 
that must be solved to produce a high class apartment build 
ing which will be entirely successful—viz.: (1) Where to 
build; (2) how to design and construct; (3) how to operate. 
He characterized the highest type of large apartment build 
ings as a peculiarly good investment and stated that they 
should net an average return of 10 percent or more if prop 
erly built and operated. 

“The matter of location is highly important,” said Mr. 
Marshall. “Select a site which is good today and will be 
better tomorrow. Boulevard, lake or park frontage Is most 
desirable. A combination of these on a corner with south 
east or southwest exposure is by far the best. Such a loca 
tion in a part of the city which will meet the approval of 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 
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Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., tects: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class 
Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 
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The Government Wants 
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the class of tenants required could not be better. Light and 
sunlight are important elements to be considered in picking 
the location. Sunlight not only makes every room it enters 
bright, cheery and sanitary but it is one of the greatest 
renters known. 

“The second problem, that of how to plan and build the 
high grade apartment, is probably the most difficult to solve. 
The plan must contain all the good features of the well 
designed house, together with the numerous advantages made 
possible by apartment conditions. All large apartments con- 
sist of three distinct and separate parts, which may be 
called, for convenience, public, private and service. There 
are a number of details pertaining to the construction which 
need to be seriously considered, as, for example, the deaden- 
ing of sound, the installation of plumbing, the size and lo- 
cation of the coal bin, the location of the boiler, and so on. 
Such points as these, if taken into consideration at the time 
of construction, will make a tremendous saving in the yearly 
cost of operation. ‘ 

“In the operation of a high class apartment building every 
effort must be made and every cent must be spent with this 
ene thought in mind—give the tenant the best service that 
is to be had. The question of expense must be secondary 
to this idea. The subject of operation divides itself into 
such headings as, first, the number of employees and their 
duties ; second, the question of repairs, and, third, the pur- 
chase of fuel and supplies. Apartment managers have found 
it quite valuable to keep a record in chart form of all operat- 
ing expenses, listed under the following heads: Pay roll, 
electric light and power, water, fuel, gas, cartage, flowers, 
supplies, repairs, painting, incidentels, insurance, taxes and 
agent’s commission, with a separate heading for physical im 
provements, 

“The total cost of operating in relation to the total in- 
come varies a great deal according to the size of the build- 
ing, the size of the apartments and the number of apart 
ments. There is no definite way to establish the proper rent 
to charge for an apartment. It, of course, depends upon 
the law of supply and demand. Most apartments of this 
class rent for approximately 90 cents to $1 per square foot 
of floor area.” 





EXERCISES PROMOTE EFFICIENCY 

No, ladies and gentlemen, the accompanying illustration 
does not depict a holdup scene wherejn the parties of the 
first part, guns in sight, suddenly appear and make the par- 
ties of the second part hold up their hands, while everything 
valuable is taken. Neither is it a scene from a moving pic- 
ture, The scene is simply of 
employees of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., saw manu- 
facturer of Fitchburg, Mass., 
going thru their daily physical 
exercises. To its many fine 
plans for the welfare and 
health of its employees the 
Simonds company after a care 
ful study added that of calis- 
thenics as a daily feature at 
its plant. It has established 
two 15-minute periods each 
day for the 125 office employees 
to give them relief from their 
clerical duties, driving dull 
care away and making them 
more alert and accurate in the 
performance of their duties. 

The exercises are held in the 
spacious hall of the Daniel 
Simonds Recreation Club, 
which is conveniently located 
in the main office building. 
Each forenoon at 10 o'clock 
and each afternoon at 3 o'clock 
the office force assembles and 
under the direction of William 
Brooks and Charles FE. Woods, 
who have had experience in 
Y. M. C. A. work, the lighter 
forms of physical exercise are 
conducted. Only half of the 
15-minute recreation period is 
given to the exercises and the employees have the remainder 
of the time for doing as they wish, most of them dancing 
the latest steps. The idea has proved popular with the 
Simonds company, and its officers feel that not only are they 
benefiting their employees but the recreation period is a 
good thing from a “dollar and cents’? viewpoint, as the em- 
ployees show more interest in their work and do it more 
efficiently. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BUILDING 
INTERESTS 


Much local interest centers in the conference of all the 
building material interests of America that will take place 
at Atlantic City, N. J., next Monday and Tuesday at the 
eall of Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The chief purpose of the con- 
ference is to form a war service committee and every organi- 
zation affiliated with the building industry, including manu- 
facturers and distributers of lumber and other building ma- 
terials, architects, contractors and engineers, is urged to 
send one or more delegates to the conference. The call that 
the lumber interests has received from President Wheeler 
reads in part as follows: 





Business: ‘To consider ways and means whereby the var 
ious divisions of the building industries can find a common 
ground upon which they may give coérdinate assistance to 
the Government during the war; to develop machinery 
whereby the industries can speak with a united voice upon 
matters affecting all interests involved, and consider plans 
for the reéstablishment and maintenance of the general 
prosperity of the industry as a whole. 

It is desired to have the convention as thoroly representa- 
tive as possible. Your organization is asked to send as many 
delegates as may be induced to attend the convention, but 
it is requested that your organization shall name one dele- 
gute—preferably a prominent business man—who shall be 
authorized to speak for your organization and who may be 
recognized as willing to serve upon a central War service 
committee. 

For your information, it may be pointed out that this is 
one of a large number of trade groups convening at the 
suggestion of the War Industries Board. If national or- 
ganization is effected the central war service committee of 
the industry will find a relation to the War Industries Board 
and its several departments thru the certification of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Cotrdinated assistance to the Government during the war 
and maintenance of general prosperity thruout the country 
are the main purposes of the conference. President Wheeler, 
who is one of the best informed men in the country on busi- 
ness subjects and a most forceful speaker, will address the 
»onference. It is more than likely that a representative will 
e present from the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
and Ivcgl sash and door ene aw also plan to send a dele- 
Bete. Urgautzativys of retay) tumbler tdaters Will un- 


doubtedly be represented by delegates. 
The conference will take place at the Hotel Marlborough- 
Blenheim and begin at 10 o’clock next Monday morning. 


CO-ORDINATE WAR SUPPLIES MATTERS 


A forward step in coérdinating every facility that has to do 
with the manufacture of war supplies was announced in 
Chicago during the week, and it is believed that the plan, 
which is being worked out mainly thru the business and 
manufacturing agencies, will put the war supply business on 
the most efficient basis possible. The War Industries Board 
at Washington has divided the country into twenty-nine 
regional districts and Chicago is located in the ninth district. 
That district comprises northern Illinois, northern Indiana 
and all of Iowa, and its chairman is D. E. Felt, well known 
Chicago manufacturer. While Mr. Felt acts for the Govern- 
ment as purchaser, John W. O’Leary, former president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, is chairman of the executive 
committee which will act for the seller. As in the case of the 
lumber industry, Mr. Felt has named Herman H. Hettler chair- 
man of the lumber branch and allied branch and Mr. Hettler in 
turn has named the following as members of different subcom- 
mittees : 

General lumber—L. W. Crow, chairman; L. L. Barth, John 
Claney, V. F. Mashek, C. A. Flanagin. 

Hardwood lumber—F. J. Heidler, chairman; J. H. Dion, 
Theodore Fathauer, T. F. Scanlon, William C. Schreiber. 

Wholesale lumber—M., G. Truman, chairman ; A. C. Quixley, 
BE. A. Thornton, G. A. Vangsness, H. D. Welch. 

Sash, door and blinds and millwork—George P. Rinn, chair- 
man; E. W. Dierssen, H. F. Morris, John A. Olson, T. BE. 
Reynolds. 

Box and shooks—P. M. Goodwillie, chairman; Fred Klapp- 
roth, W. Kurtz, B. F. Masters, R. W. McWhorter. 

Furniture etc.—O. Gullicksen. 


The Working Scheme 


The working scheme of the plan is as follows: Each re- 
gional committee will have a representative in Washington. 
Should the department of resources and conversion under 
which the plan will be worked out want any material thought 
or known to be obtainable in the ninth district it would com- 
municate with Chairman Felt. If the material happened to be 
lumber Mr. Felt would communicate with Mr. Hettler, and if 
the lumber happened to be hardwoods Mr. Hettler would com 
municate with Mr. Heidler, who in turn would have his sub 
committee act at once. In such a way it would be known 
promptly if the material wanted was obtainable in the local 
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district. The committee will work similarly with every re 
quirement of the Government whether for raw material or 
manufactured products. The orders will be placed with only 
such concerns as can fill the Government requirements quickly, 
and a check will be kept on every inquiry or order placed. 
If a plant is lagging behind on any order the business will 
summarily be taken from it and placed with one that can act 
quickly. Present plants will be so scanned that their effi- 
ciency will be promoted to the utmost point, while other 
plants will undergo a conversion so as to serve the Govern 
ment. 

“We intend to dig in and learn what every plant and every 
industry can do for the Government,” said a member of one 
of the committees this week, “and we intend to dig so thoroly 
that it will be possible to know at almost a moment’s notice 
what can be done here, and a check so kept on everything 
under construction that not a moment will be lost. In other 
words, the ninth district and the other districts as well will 
be on a 100 percent efficiency war basis.” 

The office of Chairman Felt, of the ninth regional committee, 
is located at 29 South LaSalle Street. 





IMPORTANT HOUSING ANNOUNCEMENT 


Considerable interest among local lumbermen is being 
shown in an announcement of the housing department of 
the United States Shipping Board as to the amount which 
will be spent for housing purposes at some of the different 
ship yard centers and naming the architects at each point. 
The announcement is as follows: 


Bath, Me.—$540,000—Texas Shipbuilding Co. ; architect, 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston, Mass. 

Bristol, Pa.—$3,850,000—Merchant Shipbuilding Co.; ar- 
chitect, Carroll H. Pratt, Bristol, Pa. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—$1,120,000—Atlantic Corporation ; ar- 
chitect, Kilham & Hopkins, New York. mor 

Hog Island, Pa. — $6,450,000 — American-Internation® 
Shipbuilding Co. ; architect, George M. Bartlett, New York. ; 

famden, N. J.—$3,686,400—-New York Shipbuilding Co. ; 

architect, E. D. Litchfield, New York. A 

Chester, Pa.—$1,800,000—Sun Shipbuilding Co.; archi- 
tect, Ernest Flagg, New York. ? Ribe 

Chester, Pa $1,540,000—Chester Shipbuilding Co.; 4! 
chitect, G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Wilmington, Del.—$2,500,000—Pusey & Jones and the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co.; architect, Ballinger & Perrot, 
z delphia, Pa. 
+ eecreee Pokct, Md.—$1,000,000—Bethlehem Whipbaliding 
Co.; architect, Edward L. Palmer, jr., Baltimore, a. na 

Newport News, bf are dng ipa Ov New ‘add — Shipbuild- 
i ge hitect, Francis Y. Joannes, Ne : 
yp ee Fla.—$500,000—Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding 
Co.: architect, H. T. Klutho, Jacksonville, Fla. ’ 

Lorain, nho--62 70 00p-—-huacicas, SIP veUeing Co.; ar- 
chitect, Abram Garfield, Cleveland, . 7 
re ) Jefferson, Er fy 240,000 Basti Shipyard (Int.) ; 
arthitect, Alfred C. Bosedm, New York. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The Toinette Lumber Co. is sell- 
ing out its business. 

ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—The Arkansas Lumber & 
oar, Co. is increasing its capital stock from $100,000 to 
: Brinkley—The Grant Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Wright Lumber Co. with headquarters at Arkadelphia. 

CALIFORNIA. Seville—The Bentley-Schoeneman Lum- 
om Co. has sold out to the Beckman-Schoeneman Lumber 

0. 


ILLINOIS. Kewanee—-The A. J. Record Lumber Co., re- 
cently reported incorporated, has taken over the business 
of the Fullerton Lumber Co. here and in Neponset. 

Rockford—The Rockford Desk Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $250,000. 

Sandoval—H. R. Hall, who recently sold out to the Glore 
Lumber Co., is again in business here, 


IOWA. Ames—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has moved its 
headquarters to St. Paul, Minn. 

KANSAS. Clearwater—The Clearwater Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Minneola—The Deal Lumber Co, has taken over the in- 
terests of the F. D. Trekell Lumber Co. 

Walker—The Farmers’ Grain & Coéperative Union, re- 
cently reported incorporated, succeeds the Shellaborger 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Embry Box Co., which 
also operates the Embry Lumber Co. and the Embry Wire 
Bound Box Co., has filed amended articles of incorporation 
whereby the capital stock is increased from $200,000 to 
$250,000. 

-MINNESOTA, Excelsior, Deephaven, Long Lake, Prior 
Lake and Wayzata—C. F. English has disposed of his 
interest in the Lyman-English Lumber Co. to A. H. 
Lyman, who has organized the A. H. Lyman Lumber Co. 
to take over the yards at these respective places, with 
headquarters at Exceisior. 

St. Paul—The Villaume Box & Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 


MISSOURI. Bagnell—it is reported that Mr. Hahn has 
purchased one-half interest in the lumber yard of Pope 
Bros. 

St. Louis—Paul T. Bolz and associates have purchased 
the interests of George McBride, of Cape Girardeau, in the 
Bolz-McBride Cooperage Co., manufacturer of slack coop- 
erage stock, and have reorganized the company under the 
name of the Bolz Cooperage Corporation, with a capital 
stock of $475,000, under the laws of this State. 

St. Louis—George Surmeyer Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Abbott—The Abbott Lumber & Grain Co., 
formerly in the lumber and grain business here, is reported 
dissolved. 

NEW YORK. Camden—tThe firm of Louis Perrin & Sons 
succeeds Louis Perrin. 

Rockaway Beach—The Charles Crabbe Co. has been 
taken over by Hicks, Hicks & Hicks (lnc.). 

OHIO. Cleveland--The capital stock of the Corlett Lum- 
ber Co. has been increased trom $50,000 to $100,000. 

OREGON. Estacada—The Estacada Feed & Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ephrata—The retirement of H. E. 
Hartman, from the Ephrata Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
announced. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—The Nashville Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to 
$105,000. 

TEXAS. Sherman—It is reported that the Lyon-Gray 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital from $500,000 to 
$600,000. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—An amendment to the articles of 
incorpuration of the Murray-Mylrea Machine Co. has been 
filed whereby the capital stock of the company has been 
increased from $830,000 to $76,0U0. 

Racine—Thomas Driver & Sons Manufacturing Co. has 
announced that it will liquidate its business and the man- 
aging owners wilt retire. A number of associates and 
employees are planning to form a new organization to take 
over the plant and equipment and continue the business. 

Symca—F. E. Seaver has sold out his business to the 
Welcome-Shiocton Lumber Co. 

Two Rivers—The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $750,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
_ Manitoba. Winnipeg—The Imperial Elevator & Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has sold its 100 elevators and has reorganized 
under the name of the Imperial Lumber Yards (Ltd.), with 
a head office at Moose Jaw, Sask. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Jacksonville—The Pablo Cypress Lum- 
ber Co. has recently been incorporated. ; 

San Francisco—The organization of the H. B. Maris Co. 
here has been reported. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The American Ship & Wood Co., 
with an authorized capital of $3,000,000, filed charter here 
recently. John C. Draper, C. L. Rimlinger and M. M. 
Clancy are named as incorporators. 

FLORIDA. De Funiak Springs—With an initial capital 
of $500,000 the W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co. has been incor- 

orated by W. B. Harbeson, L. M. Harbeson and W. W. 

arbeson. This company has been engaged in business for 
some time. 

DuPont—The Ford-Rembert Lumber Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital of $375,000. Azel Ford, H. G. Rembert 
and Walter R. Swanbon are interested. d 

St. Petersburg—The Worthington Manufacturing Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation. Capital $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Riverside Lumber Co., with 
a Capital of $50,000, has been incorporated by C. S. Brown, 
W. C. Glidden and Mark Hendricks. 

INDIANA, Linton—The Dillon Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

ew Albany—John N. Roberts & Co., veneer manufac- 
turers of this place, have filed charter, listing a capital 
Stock of $95,000 and naming John Roberts, Roy L. 
Peckerel, Harry S. Willard, Harry H. Williams and Mar- 
garet Maley as incorporators. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The United Lumber Co., with 
a Capital stock of $50,000, has been organized here by 
Frank S. Cook, C. Lee Cook and W. F. Schmalzried. Frank 


8. Cook is head of the Frank S. Cook Co., retail lumber 
dealers, 


MAINE. Kittery—The Merrimac Valley Co. has incor- 

prrated. Capital stock $50,000. Harry W. Foster, George 
» Burnham and Elmer J. Burnham are named as incor- 

Porators. This company will deal in timberlands. 

h icasset—The Standard Shipyard Co. has incorporated 
ere with a capital stock of $100,000, 


h MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Bolz Cooperage Corporation 
$475 oe incorporated with a working capital of 


OHIO. Cleveland—The incorporation of the Eastlake 


Lumber C 
interested” has been announced. Amos Burt Thompson is 


\ OREGON. Portland—The North Portland Box Co. has 
Ncorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. 











Portland—The Phoenix Tie & Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized here recently with a capital stock of $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lykens—The Williams Valley Lum- 
oe on0 fuel Co. has incorporated with a capital stock of 

Umontown—With a capital stock of $10,000, the Back 
Creek Lumber Co. has incorporated here. 
_ SOUTH CAROLINA. North—A commission has_ been 
issued to C, A. metcneil & Co., with a capital stock of $10,- 
Ouv. ‘The company proposes lo do a “‘geueral merchandise, 
wholesale and retail lumber business, Cotton ginning, buy- 
ing and seiing colton, ending money and nandung real 
a, The petitioners are C. W. Metchell and William 

oe. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—With an authorized 
cl $5u,vuu the Oakwood Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated. 


TENNESSEE. Jonesboro—The Mountain Land & Lum- 
ber Co., with John W. Williams, J. UVulaney Depew, G. T. 
Lee and olners has been organized with a working capital 
of $100,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by tne Warren-Cleveianad Lumber Co. with an author- 
ized Capital stock of $100,0u0. J. K. Warren, George W. 
— and J. M. Puryear are named as the incorpo- 
rators. 


VIRGINIA. Battery Park—Wooden ships will be built 
and repaired by the Boxom Bros., located here, incorpo- 
rated with }00,u00 capital. 

WASHINGTON. ‘l’acoma—The Union Bay Shingle Co. 
has fired arucies of incorporation. C. L. Hill and W. A. 
Goehring are interested, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Acton Vale—The Canadian Veneering Co. 
(Lta.) has incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. New Albany—Work has been started on a 
large Warenouse building tor the Indiana Veneer «& Panel 
Co. here. 

LOUISIANA. Glenmora—The Louisiana Sawmill Co., 
recenuuy Oiganized, has secured plant ana is now operating, 
it 1s reported that the company is Making some adultions 
and improvements, aitho no new piant is contempiated at 
this time. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Dry kilns with a storage 
capacity of 120,000 feet of summver are under construction at 
the Uriel piant of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co, 

MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—It is stated that the Carrier Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. will rebuild piant, reported 
burned. 

OHIO. Lorain—The Black River Lumber Co.’s new 
lumver storage house is nuw unuer construction and will 
be compieceu suon. ‘he building 18 one of the largest of its 
Kind in this section. 

_ TENNESSEE. Pulaski—Harris & Son will rebuild buggy 
factury reported burned. 

TEXAS. kreeport—The Brazos River Hardwood Co. will 
erect puuding at a cost of 94,000 and will install $20,000 
equipment iur the Manulacture of tree nails, ship timbers 
and snip knees, 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Piling has been driven for a 
500-fout tacvory to be buiit by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. a short distance trom the company’s mul “‘B.’’ The 
Piant is lo be a conservation plant wnere short lengths are 
to be manutactured into various commercial articies, 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Chair Co. has 
awaraea Contracts tor the erection of a new dry kiln, 
20X54 Leet in size, at its main piant here. 

_ Shevoygan—The shevoygan Cigar box Lumber & Manu- 
faccuring Co, Wiil erect a z-story lactory aduition estimated 
to cost avout $10,000, inciuaing equipment. 

_ Wausau—The Curtis & Yale Co, 1s erecting a new shav- 
ing tank on the site of the former blacksmith shop, at its 
Sash and avor and interior Woouwork piant here. It will 
be 1sxsu feet in size and 45 teet high and connected with 
the biower system of the main factory. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ILLINOIS. Rockford—The Pierson Co. has started the 
manufacture of phonograph cabinets here. 

INDIANA. Albany—lit is reported that Jesse Hunt will 
start in the lumber business avout Sept. 10. 

Cowan—Ora Pennington will start lumber business about 
Aug. 26. 

KENTUCKY. BElizabethtown—It is said that J. C. 
O’Banion and G. Eurris have begun the lumber and build- 
ing supply business. 

Lawrenceburg—John T. Cox has started a new handle 
factory, to specialize in handles tor implements, tools etc. 


MICHIGAN. Flushing—The Roscoe Lumber Co. is or- 
ganizing. 
TENNESSEE. Newbern—The Tatunville Lumber Co. 


nae started a sawmill, planing mill and lumber business 
ere. P 

WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—The Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturer of wooden and steel type, type cabi- 
nets and general printing othce furniture and equipment, 
is supporting a local home-building plan contemplating the 
erection of from fifty to one hundred residences for work- 
ingmen to relieve an acute shortage of housing accommo- 


dations. 
CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The sawmill of C. W. Zimmer- 
man, located here, together with a considerable amount of 
lumber that had been cut for ship construction, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The planing mill was saved. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000. 

INDIANA, Peru—Fire recently destroyed the Fisaman & 
Richer sawmill and lumber yard, the loss being over $20,000. 
It is said that there was no insurance carried. The com- 
pany was manufacturing walnut airplane propeller blades, 
gun stocks, chair parts and ship lumber on Government 
contracts. It is not known at this time whether or not the 
mill will be rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Ruddock Orleans 
Cypress Co. recently suffered loss by fire. 


MISSOURI. Holden—The Estate of I. Starkey suffered 
loss by fire on July 2. Estimated loss $38,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. This company carries lumber, building 
materials and paints. 

NEW YORK. Copenhagen—This village sustained a 
serious loss recently by the complete destruction by fire of 
the A. J. Ward lumber and cheese box mill, one of the 
principal industries of the place. The loss, including the 
machinery and contents of the mill, is placed at $10,000, 
upon which it is said there was an insurance of $4,000. The 
mill was a 3-story frame structure, 


OHIO. Akron—Fire, which started from a friction spark 
in a conveyor at the Summit Lumber Co.’s mill June 27, 
practically destroyed the large lumber shed and its con- 
tents. The Lata were stocked with green and drying 
lumber, and quantities of sash, doors and other building 
materials. ‘The loss is estimated variously by members of 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - - - Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO. -  “Aiddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 
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Wellington & Powellsville R. R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
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N. C., Columbia Ni :, Ahoski, N. C, Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
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and Piling up to 100 feet 
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For Quick Sale 
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2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 
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the company as to be from $15,000 to $35,000. The Summit 
Lumber Co. is controlled by the A. H. Weeks Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—The Clement Ross Man- 
ufacturing Co. suffered loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Lockhart—Fire damaged the mill of the Alamo 
Lumber Co. July 6 to the extent of $1,500. 

VERMONT. Manchester—Fire caused damage of about 
$20,000 in the byproducts department of the Rich Lumber 
Co.'s plant June 28. 

WASHINGTON. Cle Elum—lIt is reported that Miller & 
Short recently suffered loss by fire. 

Deer Park—The plant of the Beaver Creek Box Co., 
located about twelve miles from here, suffered loss by fire 
June 30. It is thought that the fire was of incendiary 
origin. 

Nagron—Fire recently damaged the plant of the Morgan 
Lumber Co. 

Salsich Junction—Fire recently destroyed the mill and 
lumber stock on hand of the Clover Creek Lumber Co., 
located here, on the Tacoma Eastern. The plant and stock 
were valued at $53,000. KX. Walker Foster, principal owner, 
states the plant will be rebuilt as quickly as material and 
equipment can be obtained. Meanwhile the company’s 
logging camp in that district will continue operations and 
market its logs until a new mill is built. 

Spokane Bridge—The A. E. Cranston box factory here 
was completely destroyed by fire June 29, with an esti- 
mated loss of over $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OREGON. Portland—The Public Service Commission on 
Sales was today served with complaint in an injunction suit 
that will test the constitutionality of the log boom fran- 
chise law passed by the last legislature. J. P. Logan, who 
owns King’s Valley Flouring Mill on Luckiamute River, 


in Benton County, is plaintiff and the Public Service Com- 
mission and the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co. are 
defendants. Suit was filed in the circuit court for Polk 
County and defendants are cited to appear within twenty 
a a show cause why a writ of injunction should not 
e issued. 





TENNESSEE. Murfreesboro—The Tennessee Cedar Co. 
(inc.), has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Hymeneal 


WIER-JONES.—Two pioneer families of east Texas were 
united Saturday evening when Miss Elinor Jones, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Ira P. Jones, and Thomas P. Wier, 
both of Houston, were married at the First Presbyterian 
church. The groom is secretary of the R. W. Wier Lum- 
ber Co. and secretary-treasurer of the Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., and a popular man in lumber circles in Texas. 
The ceremony was performed by the groom’s brother, Rev. 
Cc. C. Wier, of New Orleans. R. W. Wier served as best 
man and Miss Annie Wier Bonner, niece of the groom, 
served as maid of honor. The couple left for a trip to 
Colorado and upon their return will make their home in 
Houston. 


WILBUR-SMITH.—Mrs. Helen L. Smith, of 47 Ash 
Street, Brockton, Mass., announces the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Louise Hiller Smith, to Alfred Hall Wilbur, 
manager of the Taunton Lumber Co., of Brockton, Mass. 
Miss Smith is a graduate of the local high school, is an 
attendant of the First Parish Congregational church and a 
member of the Brockton Country Club. Mr. Wilbur is well 
known among business and social associates, being vice 
president of the Brockton Commercial Club and a director 
in the Plymouth County Trust Co. The marriage will take 
place the latter part of this month. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


May $1.—Public attention has been called in the Sydney 
press to the high prices ruling for softwoods in the Sydney 
yards. In February, 1917, the retail prices of Oregon and 
redwood were £6 and £9, respectively, per 100 super feet. 
In April, 1918, these prices had soared to £9 and £11, or about 
52 percent increase, and a big demand with only moderate 
supplies. Fancy prices are ruling everywhere for the avail- 
able softwoods. As one writer remarks, freights have gone 
sky-high, and war risks and insurances have kept them com- 
pany. It is scarcely to be wondered at that selling prices 
are as high as they are; it is perhaps more astonishing that 
they are not even higher. A sidelight on the scarcity of soft- 
woods and the improbability of replenishing stocks in the 
near future is thrown by the disinclination of traders to sell 
such things as packing cases. Up till quite recently a good 
size packing case could always be got for 24 cents; now 
the same size case brings £2. Confectionery makers and the 
smaller packers are greatly handicapped by the scarcity of 
softwood supplies. In the case of the fruit growers, they 
have long since solved their difficulty by the use of local 
hardwoods, but these can not be cut down thin enough for 
candy boxes without splitting to shreds when nailed up. 

In sympathy with the increased prices of softwood the 
hardwood manufacturers of Australia have steadily advanced 
their prices, tho in a large measure they have been compelled 
to do this to meet the greatly increased costs of production 
that followed recent grants of higher wages in the arbitration 
courts. There is now an advance amounting to nearly 30 
percent over the prices of a year ago. There is much mur- 
muring of the public against the rising prices of lumber, but 
the manufacturers are themselves beset with increased costs 
in every department, and an ever-growing scarcity of means 
to move what they produce and thus turn it into money. 
The hope that either the Federal Government or private en- 
terprise would come to the rescue with wooden or steel boats 
has yet to materialize, but the outlook begins to grow 
brighter. At any rate several contracts have lately been 
let to private yards in the various States, while the Fed- 
eral Government itself announces the laying of the first keel 
at the Williamstown Yard in Victoria. Some of these con- 
tracts have two years allotted to them for completion of the 
boats. Most of them expect to take about twelve months 
to complete one, so there is not going to be any immediate 
improvement in the freight question. Stirred by indignant 
remarks in the press, the Government of Western Australia 
has shaken itself out of its lethargy and in strong tones 
requested a share of the ship building contracts, and the Fed- 
eral authorities have now placed six vessels for construction 
in the western State, if there are enough enterprising and 
financial men prepared to come forward and undertake the 
work. They have to put down about £100,000 as a guaranty 
and a number of prominent men met yesterday and = sub- 
scribed nearly the full amount, so there is a good prospect 
of a new industry for the West in common with her sister 
States. 

The concrete ship Faith, lately built at San Francisco, has 
disabused a lot of minds about too much deadweight, and the 
prejudices against the heavy local hardwoods appear to have 
been dissipated. Most of these Federal ships are to be of the 
auxiliary type, and the motive power is to come from the 


United States. Reports of the progress of the ships building 
for Australia in United States Pacific ports are very encour- 
aging, and the first ship is expected to be on its way here in 
a few weeks. 

The impasse that has existed in Sydney over certain Pacific 
sailers taking wheat either as part or whole cargo to Pacific 
ports appears to be near solution. The two Governments 
American and Australian—have taken a hand in the matter, 
and it now looks as if the vessels will carry at least a part 
cargo of wheat. The owners stuck out for the right to please 
themselves what cargo they returned with, as bigger prices 
were offering for everything but wheat, but the necessities 
of the people and their foodstuffs have had to be considered. 
At the present moment the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. 
W. M. Hughes) and a prominent member of his Cabinet are 
in Washington, and this is one of the problems under dis- 
cussion. 

Someone in Victoria has discovered a process of seasoning 
that will accomplish its work in two hours, and the Forestry 
Department of Victoria has been so impressed by the in 
ventor’s claims that it is assisting him with the necessary 
lumber, The experiment is being watched with interest by 
lumber manufacturers. The demands for seasoned lumber 
are quite beyond the supplies at present. In many of the 
big eastern States’ cities softwood flooring boards were very 
popular because there is no danger there from white gnats, 
but the scarcity of softwood boards has turned the demand to 
hardwood boards, and the market is also short of these. The 
sawmillers everywhere are putting down all the flooring 
boards they can, but no one cares to utilize them till they 
thoroly dry, owing to their great warping and shrinking pro 
pensities. Hitherto artificial seasoning of Australian hard 
woods has not been a success, and there is undoubtedly a 
great field for speculation and profit in meeting the demand 
for speedily dried lumber. 

During the last few weeks considerable space has been 
given in the Australian press to America’s war work, and 
the Australian people are undoubtedly deeply impressed by 
the immense labors of their latest Allies. President Wilson's 
speeches are cabled out in great length, his recent address 
in New York on Red Cross Day occupying one and a half col 
umns of our principal daily papers. Western Australia has 
taken the lead in promoting an ‘American Day” for July 4, 
and judging by the program of festivities already arranged 
it promises to be a unique and impressive occasion. It is 
expected that the idea will spread to the eastern States and 
thus lead to a national celebration of America’s great festival. 





A SCHEME to float timber across the Pacific Ocean has been 
brought to the attention of operators at Vancouver, B. C. 
It originated in Australia and has been submitted 
to a Seattle timber export firm with a view to rafting 60,000 
tons of timber to the Antipodes with the aid of Diesel engines 
and large sails. The proposal is to ship the timber in the 
shape of a huge raft, with the outside timbers securely bolted 
and protected against breaking apart by the seas. The en 
gines will be so placed as to assist in steering and aid in the 
propulsion of the raft, but the motive power is expected to 
be provided mostly by sails mounted on three masts. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market ‘Conditions 
See Page 30 


Not in many months has the local market Leen in such 
a state of uncertainty as within the last few days. Fol- 
lowing the announcement on southern pine of the price 
fixing committee more than two weeks ago, current prices 
continued to prevail in many instances instead of mill 
prices because the sellers thought they were, under the 
ruling, entitled to the selling position in the trade as 
wholesalers. However, following the edict. of the War 
Industries Board making the mill pase price more explicit, 
the trade appeared dazed and uncertain how to proceed. 
Consumers of lumber have made very little inquiry during 
the last few days, ge waiting until the price matter 
was entirely clarified. Naturally, dealers in other soft- 


woods have been keenly interested in the southern pine 
situation and in some measure so have the distributers in 
hardwoods, so the market has felt the effect ail round. 
Hope is expressed on all sides that conditions will become 
settled quickly and buying proceed to cover fall needs, 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 





RECE WEEK ENDED JULY 6 
Lumber Shingles 
Rp re rstec Saeiaie eee 44,824,000 5,187,000 
BUEN. G oieusns ae she ates Os cae ees 71,334, "000 13,506,000 
eR oe Sia, | 26,510,000 8,319,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 6 
Lumber Shinyles 
NOIR Cicsenisncuenapwleswaecwiee 1,313,178,000 161,514,000 
MDET sa acv cis eacewtcoo sowie 1,769,556,000 340,590,000 
Dia gous aes "456,378,000 —- 179,076,000 


SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 6 


Lumber Shingles 
La ee a Cee 21,416,000 1,640, 008 
ROW iis cK ie wsb a's sth 9.5 ais oy 05 32,093,000 11,560,001 
Decrease .......0.0ee0005 ~~ 10,677,000 9,920,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 6 


Lumber Shingle 8 
sal 6,486,000 99,416,000 
 EERRCG apa dee ee RA EAA #82'026'000 © 233,153,000 
DOCPORGE «oo os oc dicccvicscss "125,540,000 183,737,006 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended July 10, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
a Oe Pee eee ee rer 3 $ 1,973.00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 37 106,550.00 

5,000 and under 10,000........ 10 65,500.00 

10,000 and under 25,000........ ii 108,500.00 

25,000 and under 50,000........ 5 192,758.50 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 2 130,000.00 


Over $100,000 : 
3-story school building—Board of 











Education Hs 1 115,000.00 
Factory building—.A. 
eS! ree ere 1 400,000.00 
SUSE CAn ea OG Rea ere 66 $1,120,281.50 
Average valuation for week........ A 16,973.96 
Totals previous week............. 65 687,500.00 
Average valuation previous week... ai 10,576.00 
Totals corresponding week 1917.... DD 941,450.00 
Yotals Jan. 1 to July 10, 1918 272 20,035,801.50 
Totals corresponding period 1916. .5,052 20,035,801.50 
Totals corresponding period 1915. .3,557 42,001,072.00 
Totals corresponding period 1914. .4,489 48,804,735.00 
Totals corresponding period 1918. .5,778 51,633,725.00 
Totals corresponding period 1912. .4,609 45,776,510.00 
Totals corresponding period 1911. .5,057 50,768,210.00 
Yotals corresponding period 1910. .6,110 47,705,300.00 
Totals corresponding period 1909. .5,431 53,255,055.00 
Totals corresponding period 1907. .4,963 31,413,495.00 
Yotals corresponding period 1907. .4,781 35,117,875.00 
Below is given a comparative statement for June, 1917 
and 1918, Permits Feet Cost 
RS Sabie 6.4 ble, Sua ps Palace 402 13,665 $4,630,400 
fy Eo RE Soe ee ar aay 277 8,983 4,062,500 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 10.—Trade is as good as might be expected 
for this season and nothing rushing is expected until fall 
is nearer at hand. Mills find their demand for rough load- 
ing light while millworked lumber is in fairly good demand. 
Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 8.—New business is not develop- 
ing with any great speed, but large users of lumber seem 
to be getting stocks on hand to the limit of their carrying 
capacity, expecting an embargo on nonessential lumber 
shipments after the crop begins to move. Mill stocks are 
being kept down to an unusually low point, especially in 
box lumber and the low grades generally. Mills endeavor 
to get orders shipped out as rapidly as possible to clear 
their decks for the car shortage. Retail yards are not buy- 
ing heavily in spite of the prospect, and altho there is a 
wonderful crop in sight they apparently will try to get 
thru the fall mainly with the stocks already on hand. But 
with the big industrial demand this is not worrying manu- 
facturers. 


New York, July 9.—Business was less active last week 
and while in many instances retailers are putting out a 
better line of inquiries, they are slower with white pine 
orders than in other lines. Prices are strong enough and 
there appears to have been an improvement in the car 
situation so that orders are more up-to-date than they 
have been for some time. Holders of Canadian white pine 
report mills in that territory well sold ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—The white pine market is strong 
and a fair demand prevails for most grades. Lower grades 
continue active with a large amount of stock moving. 
Trade in building grades is more or less spasmodic, but 
generally called below the average. Lumber comes in a 
little more freely than a few weeks ago, as cars seem 
more plentiful at the Canadian mills. But there is such 
a scarcity of labor at both the mills and yards that prices 
necessarily show an increase. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9.—Little white pine stock has ap- 
peared in this market the last week or more. There is an 
incessant call for small lots of material, especially of the 
upper grades, while low grade material is all but out of the 
market. Retail trade is quiet. Prices are irregular and 
generally above the average of a month ago. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—No new Government business 
was reported last week. In random last week the sellers 
were generally reported as having added $1.25 to their 
prices because of the advance in the freight rates. Events, 
however, have forced their hands. The advances did not 
hold in all cases. The new base price on dimension holds 
better, altho there are rumors of some concessions here 
also. The market does not seem settled as yet. The board 
market also is slightly jumbled. Some manufacturers have 
boosted their prices following the freight advances, while 
others are not yet reported to have done so. That they all 
will soon adopt the higher prices, however, is expected. 
The Government prices remain as last week, but rumors of 
an advance here are current. Local prices this week for 
railroad shipments of spruce lumber average as follows: 
Frames, 8-inch and under, $46.25; 10-inch, $54.25; 12-inch, 
$56.25; random, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, $35 to $36; 2x6- and 
2x7-inch, $36 to $37; 2x8-inch, $39 to $40; 2x10-inch, $45 to 
$46; 2x12-inch, $49 to $50; spruce covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, planed on one side, 8 feet and up, random, $40 to 
$41; clipped matched spruce boards, $45 to $46; furring, 
2-inch, $41.25 (no sales reported); clapboards, 4-foot, 
extras, $56; clears, $54. 


New York, July 9.—There are persistent reports that all 
sizes of spruce are getting scarce and with such large 
blocks of stock withdrawn from commercial purposes and 
diverted to Government use it is not surprising that buyers 
find tt difficult to fill their wants. The price adjusted with 
the Government because of the increase in freight rates 
appears to be satisfactory and little complaint is made as 
to the prices, delivery being the essential point under con- 
Sideration when an order is placed, Wholesalers report 
that orders for random stock have fallen off a little the last 
two weeks, but there is plenty of business in sight to take 
care of all Stock offered. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 10.—This is the season when manufacturers 
try to clean up on their old post orders before the car situa- 
tion becomes acute again. A large volume of posts have 
been bought by retail yards in country districts in antici- 
pation of a big farmer trade this fall, and many of these 
Posts are still undelivered. Present prices are strong. The 
Pole trade remains practically unchanged. White cedar 
Shingles are quiet. 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 8.—There is a better tone to the 
Post market and many retail dealers seem now to be trying 
0 place new orders and get them shipped before the grain 
movement causes another acute car shortage. Producers 
are still struggling to get old orders shipped and hope to 
®t this done before the shortage of cars checks the move- 
Ment again. Some fair pole. orders have also been placed 

ely, and it is evident that there will be no marked over- 

US of poles to carry thru the winter, in spite of the light 

mer trade. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 10.—Outside of hardwoods moving for war 
material purposes, the market is on a summer basis, con- 
ditions being generally quiet. Most of the dealers do not 
expect a revival until a few weeks have passed, because 
this is the time of the year that trade is generally quiet. 
In the South millmen expect a better labor condition shortly 
as southern crops, which have required many hands to take 
care of them, will soon be out of the way and the workers 
will flock back to the mills and woods. Northern millmen 
report an increased demand for basswood. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 8.—Wholesalers here report that 
their trade is entirely satisfactory when the condition of 
stocks is considered. Demand for thick stock and box 
grades is especially strong, while sash and door factories 
are poor customers and there is not much demand from 
furniture men. But various war uses seem to be taking 
the lumber as fast as it moves, and stocks are by no means 
adequate to the demand expected in the next few months. 
Prices are strong. Consumers who have been using south- 
ern stock find it harder than ever before to get supplies. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—The conditions in the hard- 
wood market have been somewhat irregular during the 
last week, yet on the whole the tendency of prices has been 
upward, altho many of the woods show no change from 
the level of the previous week. Oak is in heavy demand 
and especially strong in 1l-inch and over. This is most 
noticeable in the No. 1 common grades of quartered white 
oak, and in nearly all the grades of plain white and red 
oak. The FAS grade of quartered red oak dropped back 
an average of $6 to $75 for 1-inch and to $89 for 2-inch. 
In the quartered stocks of white oak, on the other hand, 
No. 1 common and selects are $4 higher at $67 for 1-inch 
and $80 for 2-inch, while No. 1 common is $3 higher at $63 
for 1-inch and at $76 for 2-inch. The advances on plain 
white and red oak are from $1 to $3, and the only soft 
spot is in No. 2 common, the thicknesses below 1-inch be- 
ing down $3. Some of the miscellaneous stocks show the 
effect of the active market in further advances, export 
stocks being most conspicuous. These prices are higher 
than a week ago, f. o. b. Cincinnati: Export, 5/4- and 6/4- 
inch, $4 to $44, 2-inch $15 to $55 and 38-inch $10 to $60; 
switch ties, matched, white, $4 to $46, and unmatched, 
white, $2 to $42; mine car stock, up to 12-inch, $5 to $60 
and over 12-inch, $5 to $65; white oak crossing plank, 3- 
inch, $5 to $37 and red oak $2 to $33; bridge plank $3 to 
$46. Quartered chestnut continues generally strong, but 
shows more irregularity than usual, the higher grades 
higher and the lower grades lower, as follow: No. 1 com- 
mon, 1-inch up $2 to $42; FAS wormy, 1-inch up $2 to 
$45 and 2-inch up $4 to $54; the other common and wormy 
grades are from $1 to $2 lower. Veneer strips show the 
first weakness in many months with a decline of $1 to $33. 
All FAS grades of cottonwood are $4 higher, but No. 1 
common is $2 lower, at these prices for 1l-inch: FAS, 13- 
inch and wider, $59, 6-inch and wider $47 to $50; No. 1 
common, $35. All the other grades are steady. Basswood, 
after weeks of steady advance up to a fortnight ago, makes 
further recession, but not as general as those notiGed last 
week. It seems to be a reflection of the close to 25 percent 
increase of stocks last month. These declines are reported: 
Number 1 common, 1-inch $4 to $50, 2-inch $2 to $57; 
No. 2 common, 1-inch $5 to $35; log run $6 to $45 and face 
strips $1 to $54. Different grades and thicknesses of ash 
show advances of from $1 to $13, as follow: FAS, 2-inch 
$6 to $101, 3-inch $10 to $125; selects, 1-inch $1 to $64, 
2-ineh $8 to $91, 3-inch $10 to $110; No. 1 common, 1-inch 
$2 to $47, 2-inch $11 to $76 and 2%-inch $13 to $96. Log 
run of soft maple is from $2 to $4 lower. The general 
steadiness and strength of the market are shown by the fact 
that the following woods are unchanged from a week ago: 
Cherry, walnut, hard maple, butternut, buckeye, hickory, 
hackberry, soft elm, sycamore, magnolia, willow, beech 
and birch. 


New York, July 9.—There seems to be no uncertainty 
about the continued good demand for hardwood. The in- 
quiry is well distributed and it is simply a question of get- 
ting supplies; in fact, most efforts on the part of whole- 
salers are devoted to keeping in touch with their mills and 
the transportation situation. The mill output seems to be 
considerably restricted because of the scarcity of labor and 
the market continues entirely a sellers’ market. In some 
instances there has been a recession in some lines, but as 
a general rule activity continues very satisfactory and 
there has been a betterment in the transportation situa- 
tion, so that orders were fairly well delivered last week. 
Government requirements are large. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—A large amount of ac- 
tivity prevails in the hardwood trade and some 
yards find business much ahead of the normal. As a rule 
trade is reported about as good as a month ago and it 
would be larger if it were possible to get all the labor 
needed. As in other industries, labor continues to be quite 
scarce. The demand covers a good many different woods, 
with great activity in oak and ash. Prices show a tend- 
ency to advance. 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—Great strength and very high 
prices still characterize the hardwood market here. 
Prophecy is rife that the market will grow stronger during 
the coming months. It is said that the scarcity and the 
activity of the Government demand justify the advances. 
Poplar continues to command very high prices, with no 
slackening of the demand. Quartered oak is more expen- 
sive this week, as usual. Prices on hardwoods, first and 
seconds, all 1-inch, average as follows: Basswood, $72 to 
$75; red birch, $79 to $80; sap birch, $70 to $74; maple, $70 
to $75; quartered oak, $114 to $118; plain oak, $86 to $90; 
poplar, $100 to $102. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—This view of the hardwood situ- 
ation here, given to a manufacturer by a St. Louis dealer, 
sizes things up pretty well: ‘‘The consuming trade in this 
market are covered up with lumber on account of the 
heavy shipments coming in during June ahead of the 25 
percent increase in freight rates, which went into effect 
June 25. In our opinion there will be not very much doing 
in this market for the next sixty days.’’ This applies to 
box, furniture and coffin factories. Neither are the yards 
doing very much buying, for the same reason. Mills are 
reported pretty well filled up on orders for inch and thicker 
oak and inquiries for first and second grades continue to 
come in. 


Baltimore, Md., July 8.—Some hardwood men continue to 
report that they can get all the orders they want and that 
their ability to do business-is limited only by their own 





N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 


quality, but you get additional 
assurance of value when you 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 


600,000 feet 


Wallace, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 


-- VIRGINIA, 





GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982 G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bidg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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: | Hotel Winton 


You'll enjoy yourself better when in 
Cleveland if you stop at The Winton, 
the Newest and Finest Hotel in the 


city. 
600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.00 Up « 
To be complete your trip must include 
a visit to the 
ICE RINK CARNIVAL 
in the famous Rainbow Room. 


Mote. Wintarn 


CM SNYDER, Managing Director 
Prospect Avenue et East Ninth 


Cleveland 


























Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
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Lumbermen Can 


Make Money 


and broaden ‘ 
their acquaint- 
anceamongtheir 
farmerneighbors 
with a compara- 
tively small in- 
vestment by in- 
stalling a 


Feed Mill 





Meal 
and 


Monarch 


All you have to do is to let it be known that you can grind corn 


oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., and it won't be long before the mill 
will pay for itself. And then occasionally with the help of our 
testimonial letters you'll be able to sell a mill outright as our 


agent. That's another profit. 
Write today for | BUY MORE B 
LIBERTY BONDS 


full particulars 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncv, PA. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 
Saaeeiennenenentaeameeememdtticmemmee ee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama 


Pacific 
International Exposition 








RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 


A new book for retail lumber 
dealers who want modern sheds, 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT peeepouses and offices, It 
elps you choose the type of shed 
By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











resources and by ability to get permits. In this latter 
respect a marked improvement has taken place, and there 
seems to be good reason to assume that further progress 
will be made. Prices are generally higher by the extent 
of the advance in the railroad freight rates, and recessions 
are not announced in any division of the trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—The call continues to come 
practically wholly from the war industries and the rail- 
roads for all the stock that can be turned out in oak, wal- 
nut and hickory. Common oak, gum, ash and pine are 
taken in unlimited quantities by box factories, and those 
making munition boxes take some of the better grade stuff. 
The demand for finish grades is small. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9.—Hardwood trade has been active 
and the demand for industrial and manufacturing lines 
keeps at a maximum basis. The low grade material is 
sold up for several weeks, dealers say. Mills are having 
difficulty in getting car supply where orders are not of the 
priority class. There is a generally better tone to the upper 
grades of hardwood, and inquiries are numerous from the 
furniture trade, for it is becoming evident that the furni- 
ture trade is to be out on a restrictive basis as to lumber 
and fuel this fall. Brisk demand for oak and chestnut is 
reported. 


Ashland, Ky., July 8.—Demand for hardwoods is reported 
fair, with the low grades probably the most sought for. 
Ash and walnut are still in heavy call, with stocks light. 
River mills are in operation with a limited amount of logs. 


Prices are firm. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 10.—Considering the period of the year, 
hemlock holds a fairly active demand. The eastern trade is 
still inquiring for stocks and northern mills and local dis- 
tributers find the bulk of the present business coming from 
that territory. Tho it is uncertain whether the price fixing 
committee will decide to fix the price on hemlock, northern 
manufacturers are taking no chances and are trying to be- 
come thoroly informed on their present costs so that if 
they are summoned to Washington they may place facts 
before the price fixing committee in a way obviating delay. 


New York, July 9.—Naturally prices have advanced on 
account of the higher freight rate, but mills report a con- 
tinued scarcity of stock and this results in little trouble to 
obtain the higher quotations asked. To a large extent 
Pennsylvania hemlock is out of the market. Some western 
stock has arrived in points usually supplied by distributers 
here. Suburban building, especially for alteration pur- 
poses, is more satisfactory and yards have been willing to 
purchase ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—It is still difficult to get any- 
thing in hemlock from the Pennsylvania mills, which are 
looking after orders placed recently by the Government. 
A little hemlock is being brought in from the South and 
it competes satisfactorily with that brought down the lake 
from the Michigan mills. Demand is not heavy just now 
and some retailers say they are not doing much more than 
half their normal business. Prices are firm. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9.—Active inquiry for hemlock has 
continued, but the business has been small, as there is little 
stock being offered at this time. Producers appear to have 
about all the orders they care to take on for the time. 
Prices are generally steady, but with the Government regu- 
lation coming, this matter will be somewhat more certain, 
at least as to maximum figures. Commercial business is 
quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—The hemlock situation is as 
strong as ever, but prices remain about the same. The 
market is active and there is rather heavy movement of 
timbers and other construction material, most of it for 
war essentials. There is some disposition to await tne 
effects of price fixing on southern pine before making 
many changes in hemlock quotations. There is no im- 
provement in stocks of marketable condition and their 
scarcity gives distributers a measure of independence in 
the treatment of all but war demand. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 10.—Poplar has been uniformly good for 
many months and despite the summer time the demand 
keeps up fairly well. The reason perhaps for the even 
demand is that the wood is going into several war uses 
and mill stocks at no time have been heavy. Prices are 
strong. 


Baltimore, Md., July 8.—Poplar holds its own both as to 
movement and firmness of the quotations. The producers 
are not making any concessions, and the advance in the 
railroad freight rates was promptly followed by a marking 
up of the figures on poplar to correspond. All local deal- 
ers report a measure of improvement in the situation so 
far as the movement goes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—While the market for poplar 
is very strong, there are some indications of the effect 
of the June increase of unsold stocks in some grades of 
plain poplar. The reverse is the case as to quartered 
stocks, particularly the 1-inch thickness, FAS being up 
$3 to $86, No. 1 common up $2 to $56 and No. 1 common 
and better up $3 to $63. In plain stocks these advances are 
reported: Panel & wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch wide, 1-inch 
$1 to $104 and 2-inch $3 to $116; FAS 7- to 17-inch wide, 
l-inch $2 to $84, 2-inch $2 to $92, 3-inch $3 to $105 and 
4-inch $1 to $110; saps and selects, l-inch $2 to $66; No. 3 
common, 1-inch $3 to $36. There are a number of other 
grades that show changes of $1 and $2, some up and some 
down. Wagon box boards are higher, 9- to 12-inch $4 to 
$70 and 18- to 17-inch $3 to $90. 





Ashland, Ky., July 8.—There is no apparent let-up in the 
call for poplar from any source, and all grades are ative, 
with No, 1 common setting the pace. Stocks are reported 
generally low, with only limited supply of logs in sight. 
Prices remain firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 10.—Fir appears to be getting stronger in 
the local market, perhaps because items here are not yet 
selling at the Government fixed base price. The nearest 
items to the Government price are vertical grain uppers 
and timbers. All kinds of clear cutting are in fair demand. 
There is no change in red cedar shingle prices from last 
week and the demand is light. Spruce remains unchanged. 


Portland, Ore., July 6.—Prices having been established by 
the Government, the only feature in connection with mar- 
ket conditions at the present at least is the volume of busi- 
ness. Just now it is rather light compared with the big 
rush of the preceding several weeks, but the mills are well 
booked up with commercial business and as the Govern- 


ment is steadily placing big orders there is no danger of 
mills becoming idle for some time. The Fir Production 
Board, with headquarters here, has issued a list giving 
prices as fixed by the Government. Sash and door fac- 
tories report a large volume of business in sash, but the 
door business only fair. 

Tacoma, Wash., July 4.—Fir prices are firm. List No. 23 
is out. The mills report being well supplied with business. 
Cars are tightening and prospects of a car shortage as the 
crops get further under way are more and more feared. 
Ship owners report considerable foreign inquiry for lumber, 
but high charter rates and Government restrictions pre- 
venting business. One South African charter of 320 shill- 
lings has just been announced for a vessel that will carry 
about 1,500,000 feet, the first for this business in months. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—Sales of common fir, the first of 
which were only recently made in this market, continue, 
and the demand seems to be on the increase. No. 1 com- 
mon boards have been bringing $34.50. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—The fir market keeps up its 
strength very well in view of the seasonable dullness else- 
where, and the volume of business would be heavier were 
it not that a number of mills still hold aloof from the mar- 
ket. Boards continue in good demand, but are harder to 
get. As a general rule, prices still are shaded on the Gov- 
ernment list. 


Seattle, Wash., July 6.—AIl fir mills have been running 
close to capacity, and those that slowed down on account 
of the Fourth did not remain idle more than a day or two. 
Work has been stimulated everywhere thru efforts to meet 
heavy local demand and to measure up fully to Government 
requirements. The cut is close to normal. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 10.—Old stocks are depleted and new stocks 
are coming in slowly, so the mills have not much to offer 
in this territory, even tho a demand existed for the lumber. 
Prices are strong, with a tendency to go higher. Pine is 
now used some for airplane stock. 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—The latest boosts in the prices 
for white pine are anything but pleasing to the buyers, but 
they have learned that it is useless to try to get lower 
marks than those quoted by firms whose lumber is up to 
the standard they advertise. Prices are as follows: Up- 
pers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $134; 21%4- and 38-inch, $149; 
4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $125; 214- and 
3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $105. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Demand is much better than 
the mills are able to handle, and there also appears at this 
end of the line more difficulty in getting cars. Conse- 
quently the volume of business is small. Northern pine 
is about in the same situation here. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—The same delays as have pre- 
vailed for some time are as a rule occurring in the move- 
ment of the Pacific coast woods, tho now and then a car 
arrives in fairly prompt time. A fair demand exists from 
concerns which have some sort of munition work, but in 
the regular trade there is not much doing. Eastern stocks 
are pretty well cleaned up and quick shipment is generaily 
wanted. Prices are strong. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 10.—Quiet still prevails with redwood and 
will likely continue thru the warm weather months. Dis- 
tributers, tho, expect a heavy fall trade with buying open- 
ing up earlier than usual. Prices are strong. 





San Francisco, Cal., July 6.—The lumber market is well ° 
sustained, notwithstanding the continued lack of a normal 
building demand. ‘There is a fair volume of business on 
special cuttings and an increase in inquiries for export orders. 
Even if this were not the case, there would be little danger 
of a decline in redwood prices when fir lumber is advancing. 
The recent action of the lumber committee in Oregon in plac- 
ing an embargo on shipments of fir manufactured into silo 
stock and stavepipe in that State leaves the field on that 
class of material to the manufacturers of redwood pipe and 
redwood silos, on which a heavy business has been done 
during the last year. While the supply of cars has not been 
sufficient lately, the redwood mills are not restricting opera- 
tions but are turning out as much lumber as they can with 
the labor now available. Strong efforts will be made to take 
care of eastern orders with as little delay as possible. On 
Government work, such as redwood pipe and tanks for the 
extensions of the army cantonments, plenty of cars will be 
supplied by the Railroad Administration. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 


{Notr.—A later report from Hattiesburg, Miss., not having 
reached this office in time for publication in this issue, the 


quotations given in that column are those which prevailed 
during the previous week.] 
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of Jack- Hat- Kan- Chicago, July 10.—Seldom has the southern pine trade lished mill connections. Furthermore, the fact that the 
mn son- ties- Alew- sas been in such an uncertain state as during the last ten days, Government will probably require most of the southern 
ig a burg, — i due to the perplexed condition as to what prices prevailed. pine manufactured in the next few months means that 
C- : TOTS ue eka ea a 30.50 : 27.00 Since the last edict of the War Industries Board which there will be little commercial stock offered for sale. 
le SDE he ar aa aes a 28.50 made it explicit how the mill base prices should prevail the ——— 
BEVEL S1pInc— situation has become more clarified, tho some distributers Baltimore, Md., July 8.—Georgia pine men report condi- 
; 1x6” ze || RR ae Peers 22.75 appear to be still in a daze as how to proceed. The big tions about the same as they have been for some time, 
23 ” Mrat er atd eve Weroseiecs 20.50 dilemma is with the wholesalers, who do not know whether with receipts more liberal. The absence of a very spirited 
eh wy gihx" Babetier 28.00 the order will wipe them off the slate or whether they can movement has not had any unfavorable effect upon prices, 
ry 1x4 or 6” B&better Se ae _... 85.50 36.50 ‘find a way to continue in business. The consensus appears Which remain firm. 
“a No. 1 ih oP 33.25 32.50 34.25 tho that as soon as the Government maximum price no K Saja : 
ie 28.25 .... 28.50 longer is a novelty in the trade enough lumber will be | Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Sales have been largely con- 
er 20.00 ..++ Offered at prices below the maximum to permit the whole- _ fined to transit cars at Government prices, and the demand 
il- FINIsSH— salers to make a profit. has about cleared up all of that stock to be had. Other- 
ry —— rough: pee wise, the market is up in the air, quotations being refused 
A oe ee eee i are eee a7) weet . . " ¢ an rar av 
Aan oe 42:50 $6.25 St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—The market is still in a state of ——- orders oo centages —— hee 
1x6 gna 10” ie 44.50 suspense. There has been some buying at the Government or see eee oe see ere 2 O Very (es Vue < 
ae) | nn © ee ae 44.50 38.25 price, but many retailers still hold off buying and manufac- PUsiness to be placed when the mills are ready to handle 
e, 1x to 12”.............. 48.50 47.25 turers remain out of the market, uncertain whether the ‘t and buyers show some anxiety, as there appears to be 
n- OE oe |) are 47.00 war Industries Board may make a change in either its a favorable prospect of considerable building this fall on 
Bébetter Surfaced: Sued echetule of uct it lati holiday last ‘the farms, and country yards especially would like to be 
1x6 to 12” 36.25 .... 55 or Core oer ar Oe ee, A bey ae stocked up. Generally, the city demand is light and fall 
. 1x4” .....% ae _... 86.50 Week also had its effect on business. Wholesalers who puildi . ox coah bright 
its MDE co Sc i55e5 .... 86.50 37.50 had made sales at prices above those fixed by the Govern- ullding prospects are not very bright. 
e- ee 41.50 36.50 39.50 ment are at sea, and believe that it may be incumbent upon tent <asaitiy 
re 1x5 and 10” 41.50 38.50 40.50 them to make new invoices or refunds. The demand for Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—There is no particular change 
r= 1 . 43 41.50 38.50 bred No. 1 and No. 2 boards is especially strong and it is almost in the conditions in the southern pine market since the 
eeoe oes . er ic , . h wa 2 
1 x4 to 12” a 40.25 the mills are that labor is still very scarce and that stocks alle of den aeons t th il n that eivliied 
0 Iatlaess generally are in bad shape. The car supply is good and ulk o e production of the mills, so that civillan con- 
UE Cr .... 88.50 shipments are moved in good time. sumers, even tho disposed to take more lumber than they 
ng | |S eee meee cece Ge0o have been getting in the past and even willing to pay a 
int BAGSE 10.127... ccc eevee 41.00 40.00 ia cecal little higher prices than have been current, do not find 
vO. CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.— New York, July 9.—With so much uncertainty as to the either distributers or the railroads in a situation to ac- 
eet O" eee e cece cece eee 42.75 45.25 far-reaching effect of the Government price fixing program, commodate them with early shipments. There is some in- 
ent 8 and 10”............005s 43.50 46.25 it was natural to look for a recession in longleaf pine busi- _ terest to see if the general market will rise to the Govern- 
Jamas, —— 44.00 ness, which has occurred, and buyers are awaiting the out- ment basis or if competition will dominate as heretofore. 
Boanos, Se or aig ee , come of developments which ought to come to the surface There is a good market for vehicle and agricultural woods, 
0. rif aS | 838.00 .... ~~ in the next few days. As time goes by a feeling becomes but the building material demand is light outside of what 
na Sze", S00 16"... 2 00s ara +... 81.25 more pronounced that the price regulations will work is being taken for construction work around cantonments 
PRS Other lengths 33.50 29.50 31.25 satisfactorily, especially to those distributers with estab- and other Government operations. 
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Boston, Mass., July 10.—The southern lumber trade here 
keeps up to the improvement noted a fortnight ago. The 
Cincinnati gateway is still open and some firms attempt 
some new business as well as clearing up the old orders 
that have been hanging for months. There is a decided 
sanguine atmosphere in the trade, more so than for many 
months. The prices on partition, southern pine flooring 
ete., are based on the new freight rates. Demand for 
flooring is featured by a keen desire for C, rift, sap. A, rift, 
sap is not in so keen demand. There is a good demand for 
No. 2 common southern pine roofers. Any trader who can 
promise delivery has no difficulty in finding a customer. 
Prices for Arkansas and longleaf pine flooring, 1x4-inch, 
edge grain A, are $61 to $63; edge grain B, $57 to $59; edge 
grain C, $49 to $51. Partition, %x3%-inch, is quoted at $47 
to $49. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9.—New shipments of southern pine 
to Pittsburgh continue to come in on old orders, as the 
effect of the new price ruling of the Government has not 
had time as yet to affect shipments. There is, however, 
a falling off in inquiries for lumber as the situation in- 
creases in complexity. The southern pine mills are gener- 
ally well loaded with business, it is believed, and will not 
press for business for the next thirty days, except at full 
maximum price. This, of course, eliminates the whole- 
saler on new business. Yards are fairly well stocked with 
southern pine, and have in most instances withdrawn from 
active buying. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—The southern yellow pine trade 
is not very active just now, but a constant inquiry is 
received for stock for factory use, and the lower grades are 
considerably wanted, The retailers are not, as a rule, 
eager to lay in supplies, as they find building quieter than 
commonly. Much delay still attends the receipt of stock 
from the mills, tho embargoes have been raised in many 
cases. Stocks at mills are small and prices continue 
strong. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 9.—The situation in the longleaf pine 
market applies to North Carolina pine as well, and thruout 
the market there is an inclination to await developments, 
Business is considerably restricted and until the yards as 
well as the wholesalers ascertain more definitely the 
strength of the price fixing program as it affects pros- 
pective business there is no doubt but that the trade 
will move slowly. Already, however, there is noticed a 
steadying tendency, because quotations received indicate 
a willingness, in fact an urgency, on the part of the 
southern manufacturers to dispose of their output at sub- 
stantially under the Government maximum prices. Inquiry 
from Government sources is well distributed. 


Baltimore, Md., July 8.—Members of the North Carolina 
pine trade find it by no means easy to secure permits or 
cars, tho an appreciable improvement in this respect has 
also extended to the pine division of the lumber trade. 
Locally the distribution is adversely affected by the lack 
of building. Stocks continue to come in with some free- 
dom, but they seem to be taken care of as fast as they 
arrive. Important recessions in prices, however, have not 
so far taken place. 





Boston, Mass., July 10.—Those with Government orders 
are about the only firms that can get North Carolina 
pine thru to New England on permits, It is next to impos- 
sible for those less fortunate in getting Government orders 
to get any local material thru. When occasionally someone 
obtains a stray car he gets a very fancy price for it. It is 
impossible to make a general quotation on prices at this 
time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10..-The North Carolina pine trade 
is much interfered with by the lack of traffic facilities and 
wholesalers give their attention largely to other woods. 
It is found possible to get lumber from the extreme South, 
but not thru the Virginia gateway. It seems likely that 
much difficulty will be encountered in carrying on trade 
during the rest of the year, at least. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 8.—Call for industrials rules 
steady and of good proportions. Recent orders placed by or 
for account of Government projects include a larger propor 
tion of upper grade stocks, ranging from first and second 
clears to finish and molding. Car supply by some accounts is 
easier protem, tho rather “spotty.” Cars appear to be rather 
scarce along the Southern Pacific and moderately easy on 
other Louisiana lines, but it is said that the movement of 
stock for Government account or enterprises is being expe 
dited by prempt filling of requisitions for rolling stock, Mill 
assortments of lowers remain badly broken and some mills 
find it rather difficult at times to fill mixed car orders, Prices 
are reported unchanged but very firm all round. 

Chicago, July 10.—Cypress distributers have a fair trade 
considering that this is July. What demand exists is for 
tank, selects, shop and washing machine stock. Some of 
the mills complain that they are unable to get cars as 
easily as do those at other lumber distributing centers. 
Prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—The week was rather dull, the 
holiday having its usual deterrent effect on business. A 
little shop was sold. Some mills seem to be content with 
getting out back orders and are not eager to take on any 
more business, while others are eager to get it, altho the 
market remains firm at unchanged prices. Tocal yards re- 
port a fairly good business. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Demand is smaller now than it 
has been for a year, country trade having fallen off heavily 
with the hot weather and the harvest season. No conces- 
sions, however, are being offered in efforts to get more 
business, prices being firmly held at the old level. Cypress 
men Say the lull in the market will be only temporary and 
expect a heavy demand for fall, especially for silo and 
tank stock. 


New York, July 9.—Cypress continues scarce and the de- 
mand is firm and prices steady. Orders are still far behind. 
Thick sizes are practically out of the market and with so 
little stock coming in by vessel, assortments are badly 
broken and some of the common grades of cypress are 
beginning to get on a scarce list. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—Cypress trade is fair and local 
yards which have an assortment on hand get a good many 
inguiries from New England and elsewhere in the East. 
Buyers are more desirous of laying in stock ahead than 





is sometimes the case, as it is difficult to get anything thru 
promptly from the mills. Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass., July 10.—The only cypress, practically 
speaking, that gets into New England comes by water and 
the expense of bringing it here is excessive. Prices, how- 
ever, are so lofty and easily secured that they make the 
rare shipments profitable. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—Distributers to the country 
trade report an increase of interest in barn, silo and other 
farm stuff, since it has become practically assured that 
this year’s crops will be enormous, and the cash returns 
of the farmers corresponding. Consuming factories con- 
tinue their buying, but supplies are not coming thru from 
the mills satisfactorily, and it is evident that distribution 
is to be a more serious problem than demand. Prices are 
strong. 





Baltimore, Md., July 8.—The cypress trade here is with- 
out material changes. Stocks in the yards suffice to take 
care of the needs in the way of cypress. No recessions in 
value have taken place. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 10.—Shingle prices are quoted the same as 
last week. They are: Red cedar clears, $4.50, and stars, 
$3.55, Chicago basis. White cedars: Extras, $4.55; stand- 
ards, $3.55, and sound butts, $2.55, Chicago basis. Lath 
are scarce and firm in price. 






Minneapolis, Minn., July 8.—Since the higher freight 
rates went into effect few orders have been placed, and 
transit stocks shipped on the old rate are now cleaned up, 
so there is a little lull in buying. Offerings also are quite 
limited, so the market has no very attractive aspect either 
way. 





Seattle, Wash., July 6.—Shingle mills are running at 
about 60 percent capacity. Shippers begin to feel the 
effects of a tightening in the car supply. At Everett, cen- 
ter of a large producing section, there is a general shut- 
down for a week, the arrangement being agreeable to em- 
ployees on account of the Fourth. The market is prac- 
tically unchanged, with stars for eastern delivery at $2.50 
and clears at $3.50. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 4.—This is an idle week for most 
of the red cedar shingle mills. The market is uncertain 
and there is not a unanimity of opinion as to the market 
price to the trade. 


New Orleans, La., July 8.—Cypress shingles continue in 
active demand and in very low supply at mills, assortments 
being badly broken also. Some stock is shipped green at 
buyer’s request. Other mills are said to be booked up to 
stock capacity and are declining orders which they can not 
fill out of available stocks. Cypress lath are working into 
better supply, but meet fair demand. Prices are firmly held 
but by current report are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Shingles are going thru a 
period of considerable dullness, following the big demand 
before the new freight rates went into effect. Shipments 
have been very light and sales in proportion. This situa- 
tion is expected to continue until the mills open up again, 
but a good business is looked for in country yards later 
in the fall. Prices remain unchanged, stars being quoted 
at $2.50 to $2.60 and clears $3.40 to $3.50, Coast basis. 
Siding is a little weaker, being quoted at $27 for 6-inch 
clear. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 8.—The market for red cedar shingles 
seems stagnant. Offerings are scarce, few cars being in 
transit, and mills seem disinclined to sell. There is very 
little buying. The market here, Pacific coast base, is $3.20 
for clears and $2.30 for stars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—Under light demand there is 
not much animation to the shingle trade and while prices 
are steady and the situation strong because of scarcity of 
stocks, there are practically no indications of an early 
change for the better, and no one looks for lower quota- 
tions, with logs and labor increasing in cost. Lath are 
in fair request and stocks in better shape than with 
shingles, yet prices are firm to 5 and 10 cents higher, fol- 
lowing the advance of freight rates. 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—The 1%-inch lath is offered at 
present for $4.50. The 25 cents extra has been abandoned 
for the time being. Demand for lath is no better here, 
Building continues lax. For the 14-inch lath sales are 
reported at $4.10, altho one merchant is declared to have 
asked $4.50. Houses handling white cedar shingles report 
the demand for extras better than for some of the cheaper 
grades. Most sold, however, are merely for repair work. 
The prices are based on the new freight rates, altho the 
manufacturers have not all issued a new price list. Extras 
are quoted at $5.10 to $5.15 and clears at $4.60 to $4.75. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—The shingle trade is guiet, with- 
out much change jn prices. Washington red cedars are 
quoted ex-rail at $4.86 and retailers are placing much 
smaller orders than usual. Word from British Columbia 
shingle mills is to the effect that no more stock can be 
shipped out without a permit from the consignee, and this 
promises to eliminate some competition and raise the 
prices. 





Baltimore, Md., July 8.—There has been no change of 
consequence in the market for shingles and lath. While 
the demand is not great, holdings remain very moderate, 
with no important additions in prospect. Quotations are 
firmly maintained. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—The market in box boards shows 
not quite so much activity for the last week as previously. 
This is believed to be the result of the big numbers of 
shipments made just before the advance in freight rates 
went into effect. For pine, round edge inch material, some 
ask as much as $388, but there certainly may be orders 
bought at less. The $46 mark for the square edge inch 


pine holds firmly. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10.—Demand for slack cooperage 
stock is not opening up actively as yet, tho the outlook is 
for an extra large crop of apples and country coopers have 
scarcely anything on hand. Apple barrels sell at 75 cents, 
and it is predicted that the price will go up to $1 before the 
end of the season. Much objection is made by buyers to 
paying such prices, but stocks are quite scarce, 
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MILL IN NORTH CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
equipped to manufacture vegetable crating, box shooks and 
short dimension stock. Property may include townsite, store, 
stock of merchandise and farm, if desired. Control of prop 
erty in parties who have neither the time or experience to 
operate. Will sell outright or take interest with competent 
and experienced management. Plant built two years ago, 
now in operation, 

Address, “A. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—ONE SECOND HAND 
Consolidated type, rod locomotive. Must be in good condi 
tion; weight about 55 tons. 

Address, “A, 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








FOR SALE—1 STANDARD GAUGE 
16-wheel locomotive, 44-inch drivers, with pony trucks, fully 
equipped, Pennsylvania Type 


Address, MICHAEL SABEL, Jacksonville, Fla. 
COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 


Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, III. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 


See advertisement of BOSWORTIT BAG CO. on page 75. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 














or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMrEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 


It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
Get quick returns. 
Send your advertisement to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


Wanted—By line-yard company to function as office man 
ager, buyer ete. 
Address “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGERS 


“Good Connection” needs a thoroly competent manager for 





sizable yard. Same for small competitive point, volume 
$25,000 to $35,000. ; 
Address “A, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER. 


Capable as bookkeeper and yard man, 
Address “A, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING AUDITOR. 
Line-yard company wants services of thoroky practical and 
effective lumberman as traveling superintendent. . 
Address “A, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—STORE MANAGER. 

Yellow pine plant in Mississippi that has a large, up to-date 
department store, wants a first class store manager. Want 
an up-to-date man that knows how to manage a company 
department store right up to the minute. Favorable working 
conditions. Write fully, stating experience, references, salary 
and when it will suit you to report for duty. 

Address “A, 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For a retail yard. Must be competent to take full charge of 
everything outside of office. State age; qualifications and 
salary expected in first letter. 2 
ddress “T, 109,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—YARD MANAGER > a 
Growing town, central Wisconsin. Must _be business a 
against competition. Passed draft age. References and fu 
articulars first letter. : 
. Address, “LINE YARD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED | 
In buying lumber for large Chicago yard, Answer stating full 
experience and salary expected, 
Address ad 


4. 95," care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. | 
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